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pience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched ina 
he conve for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. 


Jed it, 
a not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 


BaupDRyY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris. 


28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 


For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








URES and other means of Instruction, which 
loving LECT gned for Pharmaceutical Chemists and Druggists, 
ane ‘for tthe ensuing Session in October. 


TERIA MEDICA, by PROF ESSOR PEREIRA, M.D. F.RB.S., 
ann the = inter "Month 
SPRY and PHA ARMACY, by PROFESSOR REDWOOD, 
a RY ond cee and Summer Months. 
7A o PROFESSOR BENTLEY, F.1.S., during the 
pias onths, agg admission to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent's Pa . ‘ . 
~~ Practical nstruction in CuEmMistRy an 
fhe Lane be. ope m daily, under the direction of Professor 
A tanta. 
be vista a eenlanton to the extensive Museum and Library 
‘pe Band or Examiners meet on the Third Teceday in every 
cepting May and September, for conducting the Masor 
XAMINATIONS, —_ for granting Certificates of Quali- 
" ise P 
emburs square. G. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
AAVEN DISH SOCIETY, instituted for the 
Promotion of Chemistry and its allied Sciences, by the Dif- 
fasion of the a“, seeeonlp of chose Subjec 
Sconp VoL of th 4 i--- of ‘GMELIN’S HAND- 
E} TRY’ is now ready for distribution ~ 
eo Third Volume ot ee Woe, and the‘ LIFE AND 
ENDISH,’ will be rea dy for circulation before 
Members are admitted on application to the 
and payment of the Annual Subscription of 1l. 1a. 
THEOPHILUS KEDWOOD, Secretary. 
_BMeataguerstres ental Russell-square. 


r r 7 
EOLOG AEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Somerset House.—The Office of ASSISTANT-SECRETA BY 

the Society being VAC ANT by the appointment of Mr. Nix 

4 Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in Queen’s College, C ork, 

te Council are desirous 0 filling up the appointment without loss 

time. Amongst the essential qualifications are, literary habits, 
easiderable geologi al information, and the knowledge of foreign 

Applications for the vacant office should be addressed 
eee Gecretaries, at the Apartments of the Geological Society, 
fomerset House. 


eee AL SOCIETY.—The fol- 











UYS—The Mepicat SgEssIon commences on 
MONDAY, the 1st of Octobe: 

The Introductory Address will be given by Dr. Addison, at two 
k. 


tlemen who desire to become Students must give satisfactory 


testimony as to their education and conduct. They are require: 
one for the first year, 40/. for the second year, and 1v/, for | 
ery succeeding year of attendance. 

rhe payment for the year admits to the Lectures, Practice, and 

al) the privileges of a Studen’ 
rs, Clinical Clerks. Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 

Clerks, are selected acc ording to merit from those Students who 
lereattended a second year. 


Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 


ater the Names of Students, and to give further particulars if | 


nquired. 


[! DDLESEX 
SESSION 1849—50. 
The LECTURES will CUMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 
res 285 In-Patients. Average number of 





Clinical Clerks and D 8 are selected by the Physicians and | 


re: 
furreons of the Hospital ae the most deserving Pupils, without | | 


* tional fee ; and Clinical Prizes will be awarded for reports of 


i Senior and Junior H¢ ouse-Surgeon are elected half-yearly from | 
the — aud are provided with board and residence in the 


General Fee for attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures, 

mquired by the College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, 
td This sum wo J 2 paid by instalments of 30/. the first session, 
Ml the second ses: and 151, the third session. 


by ighieen Seaeaaaa? Medical and three years’ Surgical Prac- | 


_ and further information may be obtained on appli- 
tion to Mr. De Moran, at the Hospital, daily, from 12 to 2; to 
Ty Lecturers ; or to Mr. Conrre, the Apothecary, at the 





FYDE PARK COLLEGE, for L ADIES.— -_ 
The COURSES of LECTURES commenced on the 30th of | 
july. Terms for Resident and Daily Pupils to be learned at the 
Cillege, Ladies attending the Lectures only to pay a fee of One 
Guinea per C Course.—Address Mrs. KeLso, 82, Oxford- terrace. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES, 82 


MSDN POA £, Hype Parx.—FOUR VACANC TES for | 


PILS occur in the above College, which is open to 

ughters of Gentlemen, Merchants, and Profess ional Men 

ay. Visiting Professors of learning and experience are attached, 

are assisted by resident French and German Governesses. T he 

de ry between 60 and 100 guineas a year. The Session begins 
ai Setober. Principal, Mrs. Kexso. 


T, 1849 





YDE PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES.— 
SPRY 4 COURSES of LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO- 

Y, ANCIENT and MODEKN L ane UAGES, &e. &c., will 
emmence Bie second week of OCTOBE 
pABEVENIN ILLUSTRATED COURSE of LECTURES on 
bt JA G LOG APHY will be cotiyered during the Session 
IREVETHAN SPICER, M.A. : 
PRENCHT pn other CLASSES are ae forming. 

Ban pak, pra i os sdge of the gra ammes of whieh 

¥ facilitates 1€ acquirement of a others) w 

meet both Morning and Evening, ame om 


Por furthe 
TERRACE, Hyde Parke apply at the CoLirce 


FYE 1 PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES.— 
Pia De, HEINRICH FICK, Profess - of Gers nan Literaturein 
< ollege, will commence GE CLASSES in the 
week of OCTOBER. Pick Mii deliver a Lecture on 
imal he Sane — the most Toone: age German Writers, 
sion.—For he Co GE, 8 
Gtrow-temnace, pm Ee ee a ee 


82, OxFoRD- 


HOSPITAL.| 


(COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 47, Bedford-square. 
—Some of the founders of Queen’s College, Harley-street, en- 
couraged by the very marked success of that Institution, propose to 
ound a College, to be constituted on similar =r in another 
quarter of the metropolis. Bedford-square has been chosen asa 
suitable situation, from its being the centre of a populous and 
wealthy neighbourhood, where such advantages as this College is 
likely to afford will be ‘partic ularly valued. The College will be 














opened for the reception of pupils on the Ist of October, and the 
Classes will be instructed by Professors of Kfng’s College, University 
College, and Queen's College, with others. All arrangements which 
relate to the conduct and convenience of the pu “mod will be under 
the management of a Committee of Ladies. A a giving 
the names of the Professors and of the Committee of Ladies, with a 
general outline of the system of education it is proposed to adopt, 
may be had, bya applying to the Secretary, 47, Bedford-square. 
orp BYRON and THOMAS CARLYLE, 
LECTURE on thie subject will be_ delivered by the 
ite. H TEN RY SOLLY, of Cheltenham, at the WHITTINGTON 
CLUB and METROPOLITAN ATHEN EU M, 189, Strand, on 
THU RSD AY EVENING NEXT, September 27. To commence 
8 o'clock, Admission, ‘Members free ; Non-Members, One Shilling. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
N R. A. GALLENGA, Professor of the Italian 
Tengen and Literature in University College, London, 
Author of Marrorti’s ‘ Italy, Past and Present,’ offers his services 
as a Private Instructor in London and its Vicinity. —Address, 
A. GALLENG: A, 21, Thurloe- joe-square, Brompton. 
| HOME. EDUCA‘ TION.—Two Lapis, of much 
experience in Tuition, resi with their mother a short 
distance from Town, desire to RECEIVE Two or Three YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE. The Pupils intrusted to their charge 
possess allthe comforts of the domestic circle, united with the 
wholesome discipline so important in the formation of a well- 
regulated mind. Terms, including a liberal English Education, 
French, and Music, 30 guineas per annum, Professors on moderate 
terms. References exchanged.—Address, 4, Grove-place, North 
| Brixton. 
IT ANWELL COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. — Principal, the Rev. 
J. A, EMERTON, D.D. Oxon. Parents and Guardians desirous 
of selecting a school in a healthy situation, combining (on liberal 
| terms) the intellectual advantages of a collegiate, professional, or 
| commercial course, with sound religious instruction, moral and 
phesicel training, with domestic and medical care, may obtain a 
rospectus on applic ation to the Secretary. The TERM will 
| commence on THURSDAY, 4th of October. 


SOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBR ARY.— oun 
French, German, Italian, and_ Spanish, comprising 35,000 

Volumes in Ancient and Modern Foreign Literature. Twelve 
Months, 1 6d.; Six ditto, 16s. 6d.; Three ditto, 98; Single 
Volumes, 3d. ak yer week. French Catalogue, 28.; German, 18.5 
Italian and Spanish, ls. 

P. Roianpt, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


TX) E EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXIL—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Thursday, 
the 27th, and BILLS by Saturday, the 29th inst. 
London: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


T HE WESTMINSTER and FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 102 and No. 7, for OCTO- 
BER.—BILLS and ADVERTIS ENTS intended for insertion 
should be forwarded on or be ~~ Wednesday, the 25th inst. 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street. 


[HE Seaatenny EDUCATIONAL 

MAGAZINE, No. VIII. — ADVERTISEMENTS and 
BILLS, intended for the October Number of the above Educa- 
tional Periodical, should be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
27th instant. 








Sampson Low, 169, Fleet street. 


( (HOICE LITERATURE. — Just published, 


Part V. of JOHN GRAY BELL'S CATALOGUE 
of Cheap poe Vv aluable Books, Autograph Letters, &c. &c., on Sale, 


at 10, Bedford-street, Covent; tgarden. — 
CRUIKSHANK.—A 





.. ZEORGE BUST of 

GEORGE CRULKSHANK, modelled by C. A. Rivers in 

a a Statuary Composition, will be ready for publication in a few 

days. Height 12 inches; price iL lls. 6d. The first copy may now 
be seen at Cundall’s Galler y. 21, Old Bond-street. 


TALIAN REFUGEE FUND.—A Collection 
in aid of this Fund will be made at FINSBURY CHAPEL, 
SOUTH-PLACE, on Sunday Morning, September 30th, after a 
LECTURE by W. J. FOX, Esq. M.P. 
Se rvice at half- past Eleven o'clock. 


T°. LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF. with immediate 
peru, the long- ee and well-known BUSINESS of the 
R0YAL MARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON.—Apply to Mr. 
Paxsons, Auctioneer, Marine P: ‘arade, Brighton. 











PRIVATE EDUCATION.—A Lady who has 
had much experience in Tuition, who speaks and writes 
German fluently, assisted by a resident Governess from Paris, and 
Masters of eminence, is aT two of the daughters of a friend. 
She is desirous of RECEIVING into her house (in the best and 
most healthy part ofst. ee Wood) TWO or THREE YOUNG 
LADIES additional to participate in the advantages offered, viz. 
the opportunity of associating as one family, where her personal 
|} attention is unremittingly devoted to the improvement of her 
Pupils. The Advertiser believes that her pre opeeal would be found 
acceptable to pa 7 ; eir children from home, 
but object to most unex xceptionable references 
| afforded, and would be required in ret .— For terms, &c. address 
to G. L., care of Mr. Rotanpi, Library, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- 
strect. 


PROF. J. S. LUCET has the honour to announce 
to his Pupils, the Nobility and Gentry, that his COURS DE 
LITTERATURE FRANCAISE et @ELOCUTION, upon quite 
anew plan, and truly interesting for all those who will follow it 
‘ote atever may be their age, se x, and learning.) will open, at his 
1ouse, 
Ist of October, from 12 to 2 o'clock. This FIRST SEANCE will 
| be repeated on the following THURSDAY, at the same hour. The 
| subsequent ones to take place regula arly every Monday and Thurs- 
day, that of Thursday being alws the exact repetition of that of 
Monday. —N.B. No one can be admitted to this Cours without 
being a subscriber, or a by a subscriber.— For Prospectus 
and Subscription apply to Prof. Lucet, who also makes private 
arrangements with Rustiies and Schools to give, at their own re- 
sidences, one or more of his SGances 


N INERALOGY and GEOLOGY.—The very 
extensive ( Zollection of Stonals, Rocks, and Fossils, called 
the BUCKINGHAM ¢ CTLON , was purchased at t Stowe 
} Sale, by Mr. Tennant, Gee re 149, Strand, London. It is one of 
| the finest private collections in this country, and worthy the atten- 
tion of any person Tit ty form a first-rate Museum 














The Catalogue of MINERALS, arranged according a Phillips's 
Mineralogy, describes 3,100 specimens. The Catalogue of ROCKS 
| and FOSSILS, arranged according to Brongniart, describes 3,000 
specimens. Mr. Tennant has been offered 20/. for one specimen, 
and 25l. for another ; this may convey —_— idea of the interesting 
| and valuable spe -cimens in the ¢ ollectior 
FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
C E. MUDIE has the pleasure to inform his 
Subscribers that he is preparing a CATALOGUE of 
ILand GERMAN WORKS to be added to his Library. 
Th lection will include the best works of History, Philoso hy 
and General Literature. The supply of the best ENGL 
Books will also be greatly increased ie Be the ensuing se asi a 
Subscribers who may have made more than one unsuccessful appli- 
| cation for any recent work in circulation, may secure it at their 
next exchange. Sincie Supscrivtion, One Guinea PER ANN 
and Country Subscriptions, Two to Ten Guine 
and Literary Institutions supplied.—For Pre § 
HARLES Epwarp Muniz, 28, Upper King- atrect, th ooms- 
bury square. 
\ TESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
| LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER OFFICE, removed from 
Park-side to No. oh ney en Wilton-pla andthe 
late Chine abundant sup- 
plies of N andard Work si 4 4 German, 
and italign, ages, and the small am gant of its st ubse? iption 
Layard’s * eh,” Macaulay's ‘ England,’ Campbell's * Lives of 
the C old and every work of simila interest _ all depart- 
ments of Literature, may be read in succession by a sinzle su 
scription of One Guinea per annum.—LEook Club, Family, 
\ Literary Society Subscriptions on equally moderate terms. 


and 


49, WeyMouTH-sTREET, PorTLAND-PLaceE, on MONDAY, the | 





NTERESTING SALE of PAINTINGS, 
hg U be “ee i RE, RARITIES, and ANTIQU “ = Mess 
-. ¢ oos, and J. A. Brondgeest, wi LL on 
TUE ESDAY. “16th of October, at Amsterdam, on the ase of 
the late Mrs. A. Raidt, a handsome Collection of Paintings, toge- 
ther with a celebrated Cabinet Collection of Marble, Loma Ivory. 
and Wooden Figures, Rarities, and Antiquitie by the late 
Mrs. A. Raidt, widow of the late A. Kluytenaar, EF 
Pi Catalogues may be had of the above-named Directors of ths said 
Sale. 


GLATER'S SHILLING SERIES and HOME 
KR ; LIBRARY. y 

1, The President’s Daughters, now ready in 

Slater's complete edition of Miss Bremer’ '3 Tales of E vel ryday RS ife ; 

also The Twins; The Home, 2 vols. ; Strife and Peace he t 

Family ; uniform with Slater's Shilling Series, 16mo. ‘green cloth 
i i 5 » Beckford’s Vathek ; 

zgerses ‘ ine; Lamartine’s 

Raphael ; ame low's Kavanagh; Emerson's Orations and Ad- 
resses. Long‘ellow's Belfry of Bruges and other Poems, on Oct.1. 

2. Pauline, a Tale, by Dems 18, No. 3 of Slater’s 

» Library, on Oct No g Cabin, by Mrs. 





George Slater, 252, Strand. 


ALUABLE WORKS on NATURAL 


2, ‘ epee Hush onda, “4 ™ 5. Xrtn ur, 12 ’mo. fancy cover, 
“ 
\ HISTORY for Sale, at the low prices affixed, for cash, by 
JOIN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand, London. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, com- 


plete, with Index, 2,592 Coloured Plates, 37 vols. half-bound mo- 
rocco, uncut, Twenty-four guineas. 

DONOVAN’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
BRITISH INSECTS, the Plates beautifully coloured, 16 vols, 
bound in 13, the Plates arranged scientifically ced bound separate, 

—A fine original copy, Seven guineas (cost upwards of 201. 

DONOVAN’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
BRITISH SHELLS, 180 finely-coloured Plates, half-bound russia, 
uncut, the Plates sc ientifical y arranged, and bound separately, 
Two guineas and a Half. 


MONTAGU'SS (G) TESTACEA BRITAN- 
NICA, or Natural History of British Shells, Marine, Jane, and 
Freshwater, with the Supplement ; and hes TON & RACKETT’S 
CATALOGUE of BRITISH TESTACEA added, the Plots finaly 
coloured and bound separately, ls. 4to. half bound russia, uncut, 
with MS. references and additions, 6J. 68. 

TURTON’S SHELLS of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS, finely coloured, 4to. boards, 11. 4e. (cost 41. 48.) 

WITHERING'’S SYSTEMATIC ARRANGE- 
MENT of BRITISH PLANTS, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, 12s. 

CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 
Serie 831 to 1837 inclusive, 7 vols. royal 8vo. in numbers, the 
P lates »§ beautifully coloured, 47. 48, (published at 142. 14s 

KIRBY and SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY, 4 
vols. 8vo. coloured Plates, calf gilt, 12. 18s. 

NATURAL HISTORY of NEW 
Zoology, by ¥ De Kay ; Botany, by J. T« nes : Ge oe mv, by Hall 
and Mather, &c., cx omplete in 14 vols. 4to., -s beautifully 


coloured, cloth, 24. The cheapest set of duis: BP plendid Work ever 
offered for sale in this country. 


New 


YORK— 
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T°AM sistas Ghelas winditent mine [MEW WORKS NOW READY, LIST OF - WORKS on |B yos00 

head moti« in ¥ and. J a or Sench a 

adapted to the se of an Op anor Amateut.~ApDiy, by letter, Published by Mr. BENTLEY. NATURAL AND PHY sIc 4; 

fo Mr Owns WB Et _—§_ SCIENCE. i's] 
YASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— —— : it 

4 Several ALTERATIONS will ee > in the TRAINS of an 


the Company on the Ist proxi no h ee see Time I. R 1. 
3ooks, which will be ready at all the Stations on and after the + . obert 
a = The Court and Reign of Francis) pip porTry ot sc ne 
_ Bishopsgate Station, Sept.19,184% ; the FIRST, KING of FRANCE. By MISS PARDOE, o UNCE; or, ST 


UDIES HF.) 
acl : » =arEeM Author of ‘Louis the Fourteenth and the Court of France, | ofthe P HYSIC AL PHSHOMERA of NATURE, uth 
A fer att rNOR, In the ISL E of W IGH se 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous P« rire its, 368, : HUNT. tyo. 487 PP. By ROBER? 








esteemed for the mildness of + climate, as the gem o' 2, 
the vier iff and th , waaen a of b. ngland,—having ; 11 Prof. W. H. Harvey » M.D. 
fg Eg Recollecti | Experi HISTORY of BRITISH SE-WEEDg 
retreat for Invalids and others.— Parti ecollections and Experiences of | puyco.ocia BrrraNNIca), containine all as 
and Apartments to be Let for the season may be obt: fr o PARLIAMENTARY CAREER. By JOHN O'CONNELL, | Professor W. H, HARVEY, M.D., Keeper of ‘the freee By ith ac 
charge. on application to C. H. Butt, House Agent, Ventn r, Tele Esq. M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s, the U niversity of Dublin. TO be complete lin 3 vols arium of wt 
of Wight. a taining 120 Plates. Price per yolume 24, 1 arge tow Cons Essay | 


B ADEN-BADEN.—The deli ghtful valley of Ill. 1 and 2 now ready, Buchst 


Baden is at length restored its pleasures. This watering ° eae ° Prof. W. H. H 
place, alr. aly 8 . ren aed 1, . abn : at this m n the mo Fish and Pishing in the New World. NEREIS AUSTRALI arvey, M.D. * 
By W. H. HERBERT, Esq. Author of * Field Sports in the 4IS ; or, Illustrations of the Williat 


















Saimated appearance, the villas, and eves oe - i : 4 : 

afford sufficient accommodation for the families of distinction w ited States,’ &c. 2 vols. p 8vo. le bo Sea-Weeds of the Sout 1ern Ocean, including 

congregate from all parts of ‘Europe. The Railway, which unites United States,’ &e. 2 vols. post svo. 218, bound. Fructification, &c. coloured. Part + IL. "2 sp lat : =o ae Growth, A Dance 

Baden with France and Switzerland, brings 2 numerous and select in T 

Company, who assemble here to enjoy the many and varied charms Iv W "ow ready, e . 

of a quiet and tranqail life ys esig 
The Fetes. the Concerts, and the Palls have never been better | Four Wears in the Pacific. By The Rev. Dr. Landsborough, ALS. Desig? 

attended. The be autifu 1 ‘valle zal of Lichtenthal is cove a with acters cage > A POP UL AR HIST ORY of BRITISH § Leip 

numerous parties of equestrians and splendid equipag id the Vic ut. the Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE, 2 yols. 8vo. with WEEDS: com is i t ir § Fr EA. 

sounds of music enliven the promenade, and add their Dy Plates, 283, bound, bution, ~ - cea eae F sheer wey ‘Aloe and Distri- To speak 

-eT) Qo sh iy 

to the scene. known in the other watering places of Ger a Rev. BL ANDSBOROUGH. ALS. With 22 Plates of Fleurs «The ‘I 

‘ -d by the erection of an Amphitheatre ” by Fircu. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


mg tonmpce ils seal pe zrauime, it is only neeessary toadd | Wayside Pictures in France, Bel- 5 in black 




















g » as in forme s, for Hunting ng + 
Parties. on a scale of magnificence eva int will form an ¢ nore priate GIUM, and HOLLAND, By ROBERT BELL, yo. with a Dr. Gardner, F.L.S. supplied 
termination to this brilliant season. upwards of 50 Illustrations, 15s, bound, TRAVELS in the INTE RIOR of BR AZIL tures to 
< - daring the. Years 1836-41. By the late GE iti 
L EON AR D & CUNNINGHAM, Av OTIONEERS, ei LD. F uperintendent of the Bote ona a NER writing, 
No. 37, TREMONT- ent BOSTON, 





' ‘i a ond ioe cheaper Edition. 8vo. Plate and Map, 12 ' ue 1 
*y* Consignt ts of Books, Paintings, = Fancy Leonie Vermont. By the Author - as ati 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully “solicited f ales at Auction. f° Minprep VERXoN.’ 3 yols, post 8yo. mneule 


6. 
see eketis © 3 . POs . dls. 6d, bound. H. E. Strickland, M.A., and Dr. Melville, 











THE DOD ] KIN met 
- . F Dy O and its KINDRED. By 
; _Sales bp Auction. : ; Vil. STRICKLAND, Esq. M.A. F.G.8., and Dr, MELVILLE +. . There 
Extensive and Valuable Stock of Modern Engravings. Stories 0 nepeLitons 2 and Romantic | *® 3° Pistes, and numerous Illustrations. “21g. BE nliter: 
SOUTHGATE & BARRE TT will SELL by of TWO REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND. By A. D. 7. the whi 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Flee et,on TUESDAY, TILLas Post Svo, Ss. 6d. bound. , Sir W. Jardine, F.R.S. 
Sept. 25 oll »wing days irst Portis m of the 





, 3 oenitienie a. ttt he 
Eteucive and. Valontic Stock of ENGRAVINGS. rehiefy m CONTRIBUTIONS to ORNITHOLOGY, a 


dern English.) of an eminent P rintselling and Publishing House, Vill. for 1849, 7 Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S ‘La “ 
(renouncing that part of the business,) consisting of Choice a. & price 38. each. F 
re) Pic ed, Impress # of the most Popular W Reminiscences of Twelve Months? [Part 3 now ready, eat 
rtists. including Ansdel nstable, Cattermole, ( » ere SERVICE in NEW ZEALAND. By Lieut. M*KILLOP e ar 
: Salter, ¥ os oa bios ‘ ne ie Th en os “ Thorn af ull, Post Svo. 78. €d. bound. Ses - William Thompson. that ur 
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fuobein's Dance of Death : with an Historical 
gnd Literary Introduction. Smith. 

Basle Dances of Death —([Die Baseler 
Todtentanze in getreuen Abbildungen]. By 
q. F. Massmann. Stuttgart ; London, Wil- 
jams & Norgate. — ; 
tans Holbein's Initial Letters, with the Dance 
of Death after Hans Lutzelburger 8 original 
foodcuts. Truly copied by Heinrich Loedel ; 
with accompanying Verses and an Historical 
Fay upon the Dances of Death — [ Initial- 
Buchstaben mit dem Todtentanz, §c.| By 
Dr. Adolf Elissen. Gottingen; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

ADance of Death for the Year 1848 — [ duch 
ein Todtentanz aus dem Jahr 1848, §c.} 
Designed and drawn by Alfred Rethel, &c. 
Leipsig ; London, Williams & Norgate. 

qo speak after the quaint manner of old Fuller, 

«The ‘Dance of Death’ is, as it were, a homily 

in black letter ;”” and as the ‘ Biblia Pauperum’ 

applied in by-gone days the place of the Scrip- 
tures to those who could not read, so did this 
writing on the wall serve as a sermon—gro- 
sque indeed, but startling and intelligible—to 
inculcate upon all who saw it the solemn text 

«Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.”’ 
There is no subject in the wide range of popu- 

lar literature involved in greater obscurity than 

the whole history of this strange Morality,— 


whether we take its origin, its date, its title of! 


‘La Danse Maratre,’ or Macabre, as it is more 
generally written,—or the question, who was 
the artist to whose pencil we are indebted for 
ihat unrivalled series of woodcut illustrations 
known as the Holbein ‘ Dance of Death;’ a series 
which has been reproduced in lithography by 
Prof. Schlotthauer, in the first of the works 
which we have just enumerated, with a spirit 
and fidelity quite extraordinary. 

An. old German commentator upon this 
subject, J. G. Meintel, remarks that there is 
something contradictory in the very name of 
the Dance of Death,—for that in death people 
do not dance, and when dancing they do not 
think of death: and he adds, that albeit it is 
an old fancy to represent Death with persons of 
all ranks dancing after him, yet that such a 
combination of death and dancing is not so old 
az either death or dancing itself, these being 
two of the oldest things in the world. That 
Death is the twin brother of Sin, and was born 
before any other of Adam’s offspring; while, 
according to the legends of the Jews, dancing 
is still older, inasmuch as it is there recorded 
that at the marriage of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise the angels danced for joy, with the sun, 
moon and stars for partners.—Leaving these 
speculations of Master Meintel for the more 
sober truths of history, one fact iscertain. The 
Dance of Death has not come down to us as a 
tradition of ancient Art. In the Middle Ages 
— partly, perhaps, in some of the religious 


pageants of the Church, partly in the results of 


tome of those wide-spread epidemics which 
desolated Europe, and partly perhaps in an 
amplification of the harrowing legend, ‘Le dit 
des trois Morts et des trois Vifs,’—is its origin 
to be sought. 

According to the above-named story,—which 
was extremely popular in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries,—three noble youths hunt- 
ing in a forest encounter three hideous spectres 
orimages of death, from whom they receive a 


is a brief version of this popular legend, with | 

a curious illumination showing the figure of 

three kings (one of whom carries a falcon) and 

three skeletons, with the accompanying lines: — 
Over the Kings. 

Ich am afert, 


Lo whet I se 
Me thinketh hit beth develes thre. 

Over the Skeletons. 
Ich wes wel fair, 
Such scheltou be; 
For Godes love, be wer by me. 
This legend—which was sometimes treated as a 
vision of St. Macaire (in which name Mr. Douce 
saw the origin of the term Macaber as applied 
to the Dance of Death)—was very popular in 
this country; and was delineated, with other 










scriptural subjects, on the walls of our churches. 
A remarkable instance, discovered in 1846 in 


and red—probably a work of the close of the 


Association. 


Introduction to Holbein’s Dance of Death’ thus 
describes the first attempts at a serial represen- 
tation of that subject.— 

“The earliest notice of a picture representing a 
series of figures in a sort of dancing procession and 
bearing the name of the ‘ Danse Macabre’ occurs in 
an account of one painted round the walls of the 
Cemetery of the Innocents of Paris, in the early part 
of the fifteenth century, but which has occasioned 
some misapprehension. It is thus narrated by M. 
Fortoul.—At the commencement of the year 1408, 
the Due de Berry, who for nearly thirty years had 
enriched himself by pillaging the provinces confided to 
his care by the unhappy Charles VL., thought, as he 
was getting old, of preparing a sepulchre worthy a 
person of his wealth. Consequently, he embellished 
the Church of the Innocents, where he wished his 
body to be placed. He caused to be represented in 
relief on the south gate, the Legend of St. Macaire, 
that half a century before had been painted by 
Andrea Oreagna and others, but which France now 
claimed as its own invention. On one side of the 
gate three dead persons were represented standing in 
a forest; on the other three living princes were going 
to the chase. Under the figures were, engraved on 
the stone, verses in French, containing the words 
which they appear to interchange. Six years after- 
wards the Duc de Berry, having altered his determi- 
nation as regarded his place of interment, erected at 
Bourges a rich chapel where he was buried; but the 
sculpture which he had caused to be executed at the 
Cemetery of the Innocents, being continually before 
the eyes of the people, must have produced a strong 
impression on their imagination. In the ‘Journal of 
the Reigns of Charles VI. and VII.,’ we read, ‘Item 
l’an 1424 fut faite la Danse Maratre (pour Macabre) 
aux Innocents, et fut commencée environ le moys 
d’Aoust et achevée au Karesme suivant.’ These 
words have given rise to very different interpretations. 
Villaret in his ‘ History of France,’ M. de Barante 
in the ‘History of the Dukes of Burgundy,’ M. Ville- 
neuve de Bargemont, in his ‘History of René 
d’Anjou,’ take upon themselves to relate, from the 
interpretation they have placed on this laconic testi- 
mony, that in the year 1424, the Duke of Bedford 
and the Due Philippe le Bon, meeting in Paris got 
up an extraordinary spectacle, in which Death was 
made to appear dressed in royal robes, and followed 
by many persons representing various grades of human 
life. They proceeded to the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents, and from thence into the streets of the city. M. 
Peignot remarks, not without reason, that a like pro- 
cession could not last from the month of August to 
the following Lent; besides, we find in the same journal, 
in the year 1429, that ‘Le Corde ier Richart, préchant 
aux Innocents, estoit monté sur un hault échaffault 
qui estoit prés de toise et demi de hault, le dos tourné 


vers ‘les charniers, en contre la charronnerie, a 





mournful lesson on the instability of worldly 


Tiches or pleasures and the hollowness of earthly 


gtandeur. In the Arundel Manuscript No. 83 


l'endroit de la Danse Macabre.’ He concludes 
| from this that this ‘Dance’ had not been repre- 
| sented by living persons, but only painted on the 


Battle Church, Sussex—where it was painted | 


in outline with red ochre and flat tints of yellow illis qui Choream Machabgorum fecerunt 10 Julii 


fourteenth century—is described by Mr. Waller 
in the ‘Journal’ of the British Archzological | 


The author of the ‘ Historical and Literary | 


walls of the cemetery :—an opinion in which Douce 
coincides.” 

On this we would remark—after directing 
the attention of the reader to the confirmation 
found in the foregoing statement of our sugges- 
tion as to the legend of St. Macaire preceding 
and leading to the ‘ Danse Macabre’—that in this 
as in many other questions of a similar nature 
the advocates of both opinions are in the right. 
The pageant was probably performed; as we 
know it was at Besancon in 1453—where, as it 
appears from the archives in the Cathedral, the 
Friars Minor gave a reward of four measures of 
wine to those who on the 10th of July in that 
year performed this dance; forthat by Choream 
Machabeorum the Danse Macabre is intended 
there can exist no doubt:—“ Senescallus solvat 
D. Joanni Coleti matriculario S. Joannis quatuor 
simasias vini per dictum matricularium exhibitas 












nuper lapsa hora missz in ecclesia S. Joannis 
Evangelist propter capitulum _ provinciale 
Fratrum Minorum;” and the painting at the 
Innocents would be at once a record of such 
performance and a lasting memorial of the 
omnipotence of the grim King of Terrors. 

M. Fortoul is, however, incorrect in his 
statement that all paintings of the Dance of 
Death to which a certain date can be assigned 
are posterior to the representation in the city of 
Paris :—and he is as little justified in the con- 
clusion which he draws thence, that the legend 
and the dance are both peculiarly French in 
their origin. For even ifthe painting at Minden 
in Westphalia with the date of 1383, mentioned 





by Fabricius, be disregarded—and there are 
reasons for believing that that work scarcely 
| answers to the idea of a Dance of Death—there 
can be no doubt that the Dance in the Klingen- 

| thal at Little Basle discovered by the worthy 
| Master-Baker Emanuel Biichel in 1766, care- 
| fully copied by him in the following year, and 
| of which a description and engravings will be 
found in the learned work of Dr. Massmann, 
belongs to as early a period as 1312. And 
there is good reason for supposing that—as we 
have seen proved by the painting in Battle 
Church that the Legend of St. Macaire was 
popular in this country in the fourteenth century, 
—so also was the Dance of Death.—The follow- 
ing allusion in the Vision of Piers Ploughman 
seems to point very distinctly to the subject,— 

Deeth cam dryvynge after 

And al to duste passhed 

Kynges and knyghtes 

Kaysers and popes 

Lered and lewd, 

He leet no manne stande 

That he hitte evene, 

That ever stirred after. 

Manye a lovely ladye 

And Lemmans of knyghtes 

Swowned and swelted 

Yor sorowe of hise dyntes:— 





and the editor of the Holbein ‘ Dance’ remarks 
that Mr. Thoms in some observations upon the 
| Danse Macabre published in the Archeological 
Journal has commented upon a passage in 
| Chaucer’s ‘ Knight’s Tale’ descriptive of 
The Portreyture that was upon the wall, 
| Within the temple of mighty Mars the redde, 
for the purpose of showing that in describing 
the paintings which decorated the Temple of 
Mars, Chaucer drew not merely from Statius 
or Boccaccio, but also from his memory of some 
Dance of Death which he well knew would be 
recognized by his readers. This passage from 
Chaucer deserves to be quoted at length.— 





Ther saugh I furst the derk ymaginyng 

Of felony, and all the compassyng ; 

The cruel ire, as reed as any gleede ; 

The Pikepurs, and eek the pale drede ; 

The smyler with the knyf under his cloke ; 
The schipne brennyng with the blake smoke ; 
The tresoun of the murtheryng in the bed; 
The open werres, with woundes al bi-bled ; 
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Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
Al ful of chirkyng was that sory place. 
The sleer of himself yet saugh I there, 
His herte-blood hath bathed al his here; 
The nayl y-drave in the schode a-nyght ; 
The colde deth, with mouth gapyng upright — 
Amyddes of the tempel set mischaunce, 
With sory comfort and evel contynance. 
Tsaugh woodnes laughyng in his rage; 
The hunt strangled with wi!d bores corage; 
The caroigne in the bushe, with throte y-corve; 
A thousand slaine, and not of qualme ystorve; 
The tiraunte, with the preye by force y-raft ; 
The town destroied, there was no thynge laft. 
Yet sawgh I brente the schippes hoppesteres ; 
The hunte strangled with the wilde beres; 

The sowe freten the child right in the cradel 

The cooke i-skalded for al his longe lade}, 

Nought beth forgeten the infortune of Mart ; 

The carter over-ryden with his cart, 

Under the whel ful lowe he lay adoun. 

It is somewhat remarkable that neither Mr. 
Thoms nor the Editor of the Holbein ‘ Dance,’ 
when referring to this passage, should have 
noticed that, if this quotation proves—as we 
are inclined to believe, with them, it does—the 
existence of a ‘Dance of Death’ in England in 
Chaucer’s time,—inasmuch as Chaucer died in 
1400, it further proves that such ‘ Dance’ must 
have been a yet earlier one than the much- 
talked-of ‘Dance’ at the Innocents, at Paris. 
It would go far perhaps to justify the latter 
part of M. Michelet’s assertion—“ Cette ‘ Danse’ 
plaisait fort aux Anglais, qui l’introduisirent 
chez nous.” 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
the Dance of Death, its wide-spread popu- 
larity admits of no doubt. It was painted in 
the cloister of the Church of the Sainte Cha- 

elle at Dijon, by an artist named Masoncelli, 
in 1436,—and in the Todten Kapelle, in the 
Saint Mary’s Church in Lubeck, about 1463. 
A similar work was painted at the Palace of 
Duke George, of Dresden, about the year 1535 ; 
and consisted of a series of twenty-seven figures, 
of which the twelfth represented the Duke 
himself. In Lucerne, there were no less than 
three ‘ Dances of Death :’—one of which was 
a copy of that of Basle. Mention is made of 
other paintings of this class as existing at Con- 
stance, Fussen, Kukuksbad, Straubing, Erfurt, 
S. Ildefonso, Leipsic, Annaberg, Nuremburg, 
Strasburg, Vienna, Berlin, Naples, Amiens, 
Rouen, Fecamp, Blois, and Vienne; and, among 





other places in this country — as we know on 
the trustworthy authority of Stow — “ about the 


great cloister on the north side of St. Paul's, | 


| series of woodcuts accompanied by low German 


Pardon Churchyard, was artificially and richly | verses—the Dotendantz: 


environing a plot of ground of old time called 


so frequently mentioned—and so uniformly in- 

It has been generally, but most 
Its real his- 
tory, however, and that of its predecessor at 
Little Basle, are as fully and satisfactorily de- 
tailed by Professor Massmann as the nature of 
He 
shows how “ der liebe Tod von Basle,” as the 
picture was affectionately designated by the 
inhabitants of that city, originated in a desire 
of the prelates attending the Grand Council at 
Basle to commemorate the grievous pestilence 
which visited it during the sitting of the Coun- 
cil, and numbered among its victims some of 
the cardinals and distinguished ecclesiastics 
who were assisting at it:—how it was renewed 
in 1480 by Hans Bock; how Hans Hug Kluber 
in 1568, when the original fresco was fast dis- 
appearing, repainted it in oil with such success 
that no difference could be perceived between 
his work and the original:—and lastly, after 
narrating how it was retouched in 1616-—and 
again in 1703—when the artist, being incom- 
petent to the task, only spoiled the work which 


correctly. 
erroneously, referred to Holbein. 


the subject and its antiquity will admit. 


he was employed to “2p a tells us how, 
after its destruction 


fear of resistance on the part of the people. 


The type of this Basle ‘Dance’ was the older 


one at Little Basle :—to which it corresponded 
generally, not only in the order in which the 
different personages were introduced, but also 
in the poetical couplets which accompanied 
each figure: and this again served not only as 
a type for one of the ‘Dances of Death’ at 
Lucerne, but also for that of Berne—the work 
of Nikolaus Manuel or Deutsch—one of the 


most extraordinary productions of its class, | 
. . . . o ! 
and the work of a man no less distinguished for | 


his literary attainments, his services to the cause 
of the Reformation, and his patriotic zeal, than 
for his skill as an artist. 


With the invention of printing and that of | 


the art of engraving on wood this pictorial 


1ad been determined on by 
the authorities for the sake of some improve- 
ments in the city, the same was carried into 
effect on the 6th of August 1805, at night, for 


eeendiated CSkpr, 99 
Holbein, as it is well known, di 
the year 1554. But in spite of 
arguments advanced by our learne 
—Massmann, Rumobhr, and the Most distin. 
guished critics in Germany continue to as, wy 
to Hans Holbein these admirable and ented 
specimens of artistic skill,—which Rubees - 
joined Sandraart to study as the best m ad 
of becoming an artist. Be the des} fhe 
Lyons Dance, however, who he may,—be th 
engraver of those masterpieces of wood e : 
graving who he may —artist and diene, 
have each but one rival,—viz. the artist “s 
designed and the artist who engraved the 
series of initial letters containing small fen 
of a Dance of Death which frequently com 
in works from the presses of Hervagius, Frobe- 
nius, and others of the old Basle printers,— 
and respecting which Mr. Douce remarks, that 
“in delicacy of drawing, in strength of chara. 
ter, and in skill as to engraving, they ma 
justly be pronounced superior to everything of 
the kind,”’—and in another place, “ they may 
in every point of view be regarded as the chef. 
d’ceuvre of ancient block engraving, and to co y 
them successfully at this time might require the 
utmost efforts of such artists as Harvey, Jackson 
and Byfield.” Of the merits of this Dance of 
Death—which Zani, Douce, Ottley, and all the 
best writers on Art have agreed in admiring— 
and which unquestionably was engraved by 
Hans Lutzelburger—few have hitherto had an 





———— 
d Not die until 
this and other 
d countryman 










opportunity of judging, inasmuch as copies of 
the impressions are of the highest rarity. Thanks, 
however, to the skill of Heinrich Loedel, a few 
shillings will now place in the hands of all lovers 
of the beautiful in design and the delicate in 
execution fac-similes of these gems of Art—and 
show them that these productions of the graverof 
Hans Luztelburger are among the most wondrous 
efforts of artistic skill which any age has produced, 
Nor would we, in recommending to our readers 
the little volume in which they are contained, 
overlook the well-condensed introduction to 
them for which we are indebted to Dr. Elissen, 
—We have already recommended Prof. Schlott- 


Morality was emancipated from the walls of | hauer’s fac-similes of the Lyons, or Holbein, 


the cloister, to which it had hitherto been con- 


throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Among the earliest works of this kind is the 


of which the first edi- 


painted the ‘ Dance of Machabray,’ or ‘ Dance | tion is by some said to date as early as 1459— 
of Death,’ commonly called the ‘Dance of | and of which the Lubeck edition of 1496 is 
Paul's ;’ the like wherof was painted about St. | perhaps the most remarkable. Of the numerous 


Innocent’s cloyster at Paris. The meters or | 
poesie of this ‘Dance’ was translated out of | 
French into English by John Lidgate, monke | 
of Bury, the picture of Death leading all Es- | 
tates, at the dispence of Jenken Carpenter, in | 
the reigne of Henry the Sixt.”-—He elsewhere | 
tells us, that “on the 10th April, 1549, the 
Cloister of St. Paul’s Church, called Pardon 
Churchyard, with the ‘ Dance of Death,’ com- | 
monly called the ‘ Dance of Paul’s,’ about the 
same cloister, costly and cunningly wrought, 
and the chappel in the midst of the same 
churchyard, were all begun to be pulled down.” 
This ‘ Dance of Paul’s’ is frequently alluded to 
in contemporary writers: amongst others by | 
Sir Thomas More, — and in the old English | 
version of the ‘ Demaundes Joyeuses;’ where, 
in answer to the ‘‘ Demaunde, wherefore be there 
not as many women conteyned in the ‘ Dance 
of Poules’ as there be men?” we are told, ‘ By- 
cause a woman is so ferefull of herte that she 
had lever daunce amonge quycke folke than 
dead.” 

But of all these varied representations that of | 
Basle is the most celebrated: and probably no 
work upon this or any similar subject has been | 


} 


editions of the French ‘Danse Macabre,’ or the 
Latin and French books of devotion, Heures, 
or JIore, illustrated with Dances of Death, the 
curious reader will find ample details in Peignot, 
Douce, or Massmann’s elaborate ‘ Literatur der 
Todtentdnze.’—Of all the forms, however, in 
which it has been sought by a combination of 
moral lesson and pictorial skill to preach to the 
world the solemn lesson which the Dance of 
Death is intended to inculcate,—the series of 
woodcuts which first appeared in a work pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1538 under the title of ‘ Les 
Simulachres et Historiées Faces dela Mort,’ is 
by far the most striking. The whole style of 
these remarkable productions—the spirit of the 
design—the grouping—the drawing—all about 
them in short combine to point out Hans 
Holbein as the artist from whom alone they 
could have proceeded. The late Mr. Douce 
in his learned and elaborate treatise on this 
subject has thrown the greatest doubt upon this 
point, by showing that the author of the Dedi- 
cation of this first edition to the Abbess of the 
Convent of St. Peter at Lyons speaks of the 
artist who had designed (‘‘imaginé’”’) these en- 
gravings as then dead—that is, in 1538: while 








Dance. ‘hey are, indeed, most truthful. In 


| fined,—and circulated in all shapes and forms | fidelity he is a fair rival of the engraver of the 


alphabet. But the author of the ‘ Literary In- 
troduction’ to the English edition of his plates 
has not brought to the task all the curious learn- 
ing and familiarity with his subject which the 
German editor displays. 

The last work on our list—having its origin 
in the convulsions which are agitating the 
whole face of the Germanic Empire—is one 
of the most artistic productions of the kind ever 
called forth to illustrate the passing events of 
the day. Though the last, it is not the least 
successful of illustrations that 

Mors sceptra ligonibus equat. 





Annals of India for the year 1848. An Outline 
of the principal Events which have occurred in 
the British Dominions in India from the \st of 
January 1848 to the end of the second Seikh 
War in March 1849. With a prefatory notice 
of the circumstances which led to our connexion 
with the Punjaub. By George Buist, L.L.D. 
Bombay: Printed at the Zimes press. | 

From the statements of his preface, Dr. Buist 

seems to have contemplated for several years 

past the establishment of a kind of historical 
year-book or annual register for Hindustan. 

His ‘ Narrative of the Campaignsin Affghanistan 

and Scinde in 1838-1842” was in part a reali- 

zation of this scheme. Circumstances have 


prevented him from following up that work 
with a yearly issue until the present time:— 
and we have now the first real specimen of his 
project before us for judgment. 
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. To the idea on which his scheme is based we | 


have no objection. On the contrary, if well 
gnducted, a yearly résumé of all facts of interest 
ted with the history, politics, social de- 
ment and moral condition of our vast 
ign Empire could not fail to be of use and 
alue to a large class of readers. Even without | 
asmodic excitement created in this coun- | 
try b military movements in Hindustan—and 
we have no wish to have more campaigns like 
ie Seikh struggles of 1845-6 and 1848 in order | 
add new brilliancy to our warlike annals— 
there is more than matter enough in the men- | 
tal and material movements of that vast country | 
furnish a yearly volume. In the Annals of | 
1948, the fierce struggle which led to the annex- 
gion of the Punjaub occupies the theatre and | 
rommands all the attention. The accidents of 
theyear have therefore rather prevented this issue 
from being @ fair specimen of what the reading 
ublic may expect from the future labours of Dr. 
Pais in this department. But we see no reason 
shy he should not succeed. The field is open. 
Few Englishmen see the papers of Bombay 
Calcutta; and as a matter of course London 
jumnals take note only of such events in that 
country as possess imperial or political interest. 
Such a précis of events as we possess in this 
jitle work is convenient for even the closest 
dbserver to have at hand for reference :—to the 
general reader it will be of assistance in con- 
yecting the various threads of his information, 
filing up gaps, and systematizing his daily 
reading. 
As we have said, the present volume is taken 
w with an account of the Seikh campaign on 
the Jhelum and the Chenab. Dr. Buist treats 
of the whole matter in a contemptuous tone. 
like many of the officers whose letters appeared 
iter the sanguinary battle of Chillianwallah, 
beseems to think that in an early stage of the 
insurrection it might easily have been suppressed. 
In May, when the disaffection had not yet ex- 
tended to above five thousand men, he says, 
asmall force was applied for and refused. 
Two or three regiments might then have suf- 
feed to restore order. But the danger was 
afered to grow apace until a grand army had 
to be sent into the field, to win new laurels 
md honours for its Commander-in-chief,—and 
the crushing of a large revolt afforded a pretext 
for putting down the native government, dis- 
banding the Khalsa, and annexing the country 
four old friend and ally Runjeet Singh to our 
iready over-grown Eastern Empire. 
It was during this period of armed impunity 
that Lieut. Edwardes so distinguished himself. 





letus extract from these ‘‘ Annals” the account 
of his celebrated action of the 18th of June, 
vhich made such a sensation at the time in 


England :— 


“Atthis time the troops.of Lieut. Edwardes and Col. 
Cutlandt had joined; success had on various minor 
aeasions attended their arms; Dhera Ghazee Khan 
had fallen into their hands, and the whole of the 
temiteries just beyond the Indus were in their pos- 
xsion. The Nawaub of Bahawulpore, who had 
been applied to for assistance when Capt. Edwardes 
lad reason to believe his troops in extremity, con- 
faued to make preparations for advance when he 
hew matters had mended; and was recommended 





by Sir F. Currie, resident at Lahore, to proceed as 
be had proposed to have done from the beginning. | 
The whole of the Bahawulpore troops, amounting | 
about 6,000 horse and foot and nine guns, under | 
Futteh Mahomed Ghoree, crossed the river on the 
‘ith and 8ist of May, and reached Jellalpoor on 
the 3rd of June. A small detachment of 80 Baha- 
wulpore horsemen having been sent ahead to occupy 
dconsiderable village on their line of march, unex- 
pdedly found themselves in presence of a body of 
‘W Mooltanees who had been driven from the 
Derajat by Lieut, Edwardes. The fortune of the 





conflict, with numbers so unequal, could not long 
be doubtful, and the lesser party, after being roughly 
handled by the larger, retired. On the 10th and 
llth of June, Lieut. Edwardes crossed the Indus 
with his forees, having left at Dhera Ghazee Khan 
two guns, 300 horse and foot, and also the Katar 
Mohie Regiment, just arrived from Bunnoo, On the 
14th, the enemy, who had moved out to meet them, 
and were most anxious to prevent a junction, crossed 
the Chenab, with the exception of about 1,000 men 
and two guns, which at first halted at Khan Ghur, but 
made the passage next day on sceing our onward 
movement. On the 15th, Lieut. Edwardes and the 
mounted branch of his forces reached Khan Ghur 
also: on the following day the guns and infantry 
under Col. Cortlandt joined him there. Their camp 
was pitched about a mile from the Chenab, the enemy 
being encamped on the opposite side: they were 
expected to steal off during the night. The great 
point was to effect a junction before any attack should 
be made upon them, and much anxiety was conse- 
quently felt at the want of means to get across. How- 
ever, finding that all the boats at Khan Ghur were 
in the possession of the enemy, the force marched 
down twenty-four miles to Gungawallah, opposite to 
which the Bhawul Khan’s force was encamped, about 
three miles from the ferry; and here there were some 
forty-five boats found available. At midnight Ed- 
wardes managed to cross some 3,000 of the new 
levies, who joined the Bhawul Khan by early dawn. 
The enemy were now encamped at Bugurarah, some 
eight miles from the ferry, and four from the Nawab’s 
force. Thus stood affairs till about 4 past 6 A.M. 
on the 18th, when Lieut. Edwardes himself crossed. | 
He had scarcely landed when the enemy, who had 
marched from Bugurarah (seeing the Bhawul Khan’s | 
force on the move) opened on them with their great | 
guns, which they returned, but were pressed so 

heavily that their right was obliged to fall back. 

On their left Lieut. Edwardes had posted himself 

with the new levies, who were all dismounted, sufti- 

cient boats not being at hand to cross the horses. 

With this handful of recruits (most of them boys,)— 

without cavalry, and without guns,—Lieut. Edwardes | 
bravely held his position, and without yielding an | 
inch. The enemy had ten guns, four regiments of 

infantry, and a large body of cavalry, in ail about 

6,000 men; while, on the other side, the Bhawul 

Khan’s force consisted of eleven guns, two regiments 
of infantry and cavalry, amounting nearly to 9,000. | 





The action, which commenced soon after sunrise, 
raged incessantly till about 2 p.m., when the enemy, 
finding that the Bhawul Khan had fallen back on the | 
right, made a desperate attack on Lieut. Edwardcs | 
with the whole of their force. His position was now | 
one of imminent danger, his guns not having yet | 
arrived ; only one or two of the Nawaub’s at this time | 
were firing. Now turned the fortune of the day; 
for, at this critical moment, two of Col. Cortlandt’s | 
regiments, with two guns, arrived, speedily followed | 
by more, which did good service. The regiments 
behaved bravely, and the guns, with grape and canis- 
ter, poured destruction on the foe. Six guns were | 
taken at the point of the bayonet, and the enemy | 
followed several miles. Their loss must have been 
very great: all their camp baggage and stores hay- 
ing fallen into our hands. Two guns they managed 
to carry off. The remnant of their scattered force 
fled to Mooltan, which was only twenty miles dis- 
tant. Our loss was comparatively small, considering 
that the battle lasted from 7 a.m. till past 3 P.™. | 
Though Col. Cortlandt and the men who were with 
him followed each other as fast as they could pour 
out of the boats, literally running across the interven- 
ing space to join Lieut. Edwardes—yet the first two | 
regiments and guns may be said to have given the 
turn to the day, and settled the affair: till these 
arrived, the action was very severe and doubtful. | 
edwardes worked hard, and was in advance of all,— 
where, in fact, he had been the whole morning. He | 
had rather a narrow escape, a hall having passed | 
through his sleeve under the arm. The Seikhs fought 
desperately ; they charged three times sword in hand. 
Our guns poured grape and canister on them, but 
it was a hand-to-hand fight several times during the 
day, and many were found atgongst the dead who 
had reeeived their death-blowsby sword cuts. Thus 
ended the Waterloo of the Punjau, as it may well 
be called, beigg fought on the glorious enniversary of 





| to penetrate that on the north. 


| cloth of scarlet. 
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the 18th of June. The loss in killed and wounded 
—at first, as usual, enormously exaggerated,—is said 
to have amounted on the part of the force of Lieut. 
Edwardes to 100: on that of the Bhawul Khan to 
200—or on our side to 300 in all: Moolraj having 
had 380 casualties. It is probable that not 200 dead 
of all the armics were in all left upon the field.” 

The action, however, led to no result: for 
Edwardes was short of artillery and the enemy 
lay safely under shelter of the guns of Mooltan. 
The defence of this stronghold is one of the 
most heroic incidents of modern warfare: and 
its fall one of the most terrible tributes to the 
force of breaching cannon yet put upon record. 
In many respects this gallant defence is more 
interesting than the battles of Chillianwallah 
and Goojerat: and we transfer the closing scene 
of this imposing drama to our pages:— 

“ The counterscarp having been blown in, on the 
18th of January, tremendous salvos of artillery con- 
tinued to be hurled against the works from a distance 
of some score of yards: while huge howitzers dashed 
shells bodily right into the walls; and these bursting, 
after burying themselves decp amidst the brickwork 
or mud of which the defences were composed, acted 
like so many mines, tearing off vast fiagments as 
they exploded. On the 20th, two practicable breaches 
had been established, and the storming parties had 
been told off. ‘To the Bengallees that on the south- 
ern side was assigned, while the Bombay troops were 
The attack was to 
have been made at daybreak on the 21st, but was 
countermanded. On the 21st, the order was re-issued, 


| it was to be carried into effect on the following 


morning, under the same arrangements as before. 
On the evening of that day a messenger was scen 
issuing from the gate, and making his way on foot to 
camp. He was taken to the General's tent, and 
after an interview of some duration returned on horse- 
back. The garrison had agreed to an unconditional 
surrender,—Gen. Whish probably assuring them that 
their lives would be spared, though no pledge to this 
effect could be given. The troops were drawn up at 
daybreak on the 22nd: they formed two long lines 
extending from the Dowlut Gate. The street betwixt 
the living walls of armed men was about fifty feet in 
breadth. They waited some hours under heavy rain, 
on their guard in case of treachery or surprise; when 
about ten o’clock a messenger appeared, intimating 
that the garrison were at hand. First appeared about 
200 ill-clothed miserable wretches, who seemed broken 
and dispirited; then followed about 3,500 hardy, 
trained, stern and stalwart-looking men: they had 
defended the fort to the last, and abandoned it only 
when no longer tenable. They looked as if they 
would have fought to the death in the breaches, if 
such had been the will of their chief. They brought 
camels and horses, and large bundles of things along 
with them. These, together with their arms, were 
placed in charge of the prize agents as they passed. 
At last came Moolraj and his brethren and chiefs, 
—the last, as became him, in the retirement. He 
was gorgeously attired in silks and splendid arms, 
and rode a magnificent Arab steed, which bore no 
marks of suffering or privation, with a rich saddle- 
No small curiosity was experienced 
to discover the appearance of one who had main- 
tained a defence cbstinate and protracted beyond 
any related in the annals of modern warfare. He 
but little exceeded the middle size; was powerfully 
but elegantly formed; his keen, dark, piercing, rest- 
less eyes, surveyed at a glance everything around. 
He neither wore the face of defiance or dejection, but 
moved along under the general gaze as one conscious 
of having bravely done his duty, and aware of being 
the object of universal regard. He was taken to the 
General's tent, where he gave up his sword: this is 
said to have been returned him. He was now placed in 
charge of Lieut. Henry, of the 19th Bombay N.I., 
who had quitted the personal staff of the Governor 
of Bombay to be present with his regiment at the 
scene of action. Moolraj seems to have been actually 
adored by the people, and no stronger evidence of 
this attachment and fidelity can be given than that 
supplied by the fact that though for a fortnight his 
defence was known tobe desperate—though hundreds 
were being slaughtered daily, and no result whatever 
could be looked for but death or captivity,—no one 
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ever threatened to abandon him, or thought of betray- | furnaces for casting cannon; an earthen mould of a 


ing him. 
highest respect and deepest attachment—as a man 
not more brave than he was generous and just. It 
now became necessary to separate him from his 
brethren and chiefs, and the separation is represented 
as having been most touching. There were eighteen 
of these of higher rank than the rest, who had been 
with him through all his adventures. They threw 
themselves at his feet, wept sore as they were parted 
from him and might not hope to see his face any 
more.” 

The following letter, written by an officer of 
the conquering army, gives a graphic account of 
the interior of Mooltan when the English en- 
tered :— 

“Fort of Mooltan, 25th Jan. 1849.—There is 
so much duty for those left in the fort, that I have 
not been able to spare a moment for writing the 
promised details of the ‘Lions,’ &c., of the place. 
The day before yesterday Major Wheeler com- 
menced his researches for the reputed wealth con- 
tained within these walls: he was accompanied on 
the occasion by an old bed-ridden Mistree of Sawun 
Mull’s time; thus was a clue obtained to the where- 
abouts of those vast subterranean storehouses of 
which we had heard. The principal of these were 
pointed out in this open ground within the citadel, 
as also among the ruins of the explosion. Some of 
these contain a large amount of silks, others ghee, 
and grain stored up in the life-time of the late Dewan’s 
father;—there is also a great collection of opium, 
indigo, &c., worth a large sum of money: two or 
three lakhs of rupees were blown up with the vast 
chaos of valuables. When the rubbish shall have 
been cleared away from the entrance of the Tykan- 
nahs, then we shall no doubt be able to extricate 
many of the bales of shawls and silks. In the mint 
a pretty good amount of silver and gold coin was 
found. Moolraj’s house and the neighbouring Tosh- 
uhkhanah contained a great quantity, as also many 
valuable swords, and rich property of every descrip- 
tion. The fort is reduced to such a heap of ruins 
that it will require many months to excavate and 
remove the fallen houses. The site of the explosion 
is marked by a long deep pit, around which buildings 
are piled on buildings, scarcely one brick remains 
on another; corpses, carcases of animals, and every 
description of property strew the ground; the stench 
within the citadel is dreadful: there must be hun- 
dreds of men buried in the rubbish. The piles of 
huge stone shot have been hurled to a great distance, 
and the contents of large bombproofs showered far 
and wide upon the occupants of the place. The 
Bahawu! Huk shrine is reduced to a mere wreck, but 
that of Shah Rookhn Alum has been more fortunate; 
it has escaped with only a few scars. 
massive structure, and from its great height com- 
mands a beautiful view of the surrounding country. 
On ascending two winding staircases, the parapet 
js reached: thence may be seen the snowy range, 
the winding course of the Chenab, the numerous 


| hole 


He was spoken of by all in terms of the | very large one, intended to be made, lies close to 


them. The quantity of loose gunpowder in every 


and corner is surprising; the largest collections 


| are those in the vicinity of the heaps of arms thrown 


away by the garrison before making their exit. 


| Camp-followers and others seem utterly regardless 


| 


| every turn. 


of danger, for blazing piles of logs are met with at 
Some small explosions have occurred, 


| but no one has been killed, though many have been 


| seriously burnt. 


The soil appears made of lead. 


| Bullets strew the ground like pebbles; the supply 


| these has been knocked off its rude carriage by our | 


It isa most 


canals, gardens and fields which dot the far spread- | 


ing jungle; even Jhung, on a very clear day, is said 
to be visible. Within the courtyard of this shrine 
there is a newly built range of bombproof barracks: 
in these, some valuable property has been stowed 
away. Moolraj’s house appears to have been once 
a good substantial one. It is unroofed, and the 
walls are knocked to pieces with our shells; he ap- 
pears to have vacated it long ago. There is a large 
garden with raised walks, which appears to have 
been nicely laid out. Between this and the before- 
mentioned tomb there is an enormous domed maga- 
zine, surrounded by a dry ditch several feet deep. 
A trench has been cut to communicate with it under 
ground, and the surface being closely packed with 
logs of timber, a mine is suspected; double sentries 
have been placed as a precaution against accidents. 
The stables, godowns and arsenal are built in long 
ranges, behind the citadel wall; they are mostly 
protected by domed roofs of considerable thickness, 
but our shells have penetrated them, and set fire to 
the contents; many dead and wounded men on char- 
poys were found inthem. In a large timber-yard, 
wheels for guns of all sizes, and zumbooruk saddles, 
newly made, are lying about in great profusion :— 


further on, near the ramparts, are two large brick | 


{ 


would have lasted for years had the garrison held | 
out: cannon balls are equally common, from those 


stone ones of Brobdignagian proportions to the 
Lilliputian for one-pounders. Thirty-nine cannon 
have been counted, and four mortars (the largest of 


shot). There is abundance of wall-pieces of all sizes 
and lengths; zumbooruks and muskets innumerable, 
with piles of matchlocks of every weight and size. 
Tulwars by thousands, and heaps of wooden and 
leather accoutrements for all the above weapons. 
I think Mooltan is the beau ideal of a Buneea’s fort, 
or rather fortified shop; never perhaps in India have 
such depéts existed of merchandise and arms, amal- 
gamated as they are with avarice. Here opium, 


indigo, salt, sulphur, and every known drug, are | 
heaped in endless profusion—there apparently an- | 


cient granaries in the bowels of the earth disclose 
their huge hoards of wheat and rice; here stacks of 
leathern ghee vessels, brimming with the grease, fill 
the pucka receptacles below ground, there silks and 
shawls revel in darkness—bales rise on bales; here, 
some mammoth chest discovering glittering scabbards 
of gold and gems—there revel tiers of copper ca- 
nisters crammed with gold mohurs. My poor pen 
cannot describe the variety of wealth displayed to 
the inquisitive eye. Tumbrils under strong guards 
have been moving to and fro with gold coin all the 
day. It is said three or four Krores are concealed 
in the fort; the place is alone known to Moolraj, 
who may eventually make such disclosures as would 
materially benefit his cause. The sappers are busily 
employed in filling up our trenches and approaches. 
I think we have taught the Mooltanees how to take 
a fortress, and they will probably profit by the tuition 
should affairs ever allow it.” 

This extract exhausts our space: or we could 
have wished to give some account of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, the princely merchant of 
Hindustan who has so distinguished himself by 
his munificent liberality towards the poor of 
his own race—the schools of Industry at Bom- 
bay,—and several other matters. 
mation on these matters we must refer the 
reader to Dr. Buist’s volume itself. 





Friends in Council: a Series of Readings and 
Discourse thereon. Book II. Pickering. 


We have already [ Ath. No. 1022} introduced 


this book:—and indeed its purport is suffi- | 


ciently indicated by the terms of the title. 
Essay writing is, as we have observed, some- 
what out of fashion ; but a plan is here adopted 
of making it agreeable. ‘The author gives a 
series of essays as contributed by the members 
of a friendly party for each ether’s amusement ; 
setting each essay in the centre of a dialogue 
in which its subject and method are canvassed 
and further interpreted. Nowhere in this or 
the preceding volume is popularity aimed at:— 


everywhere expressed. Wherever we turn the 


And 


for the vulgar:—prize it accordingly.” 
this is true. 
common man. The practised pen is conspicuous | 


throughout. Its aim is always ambitious—its 
appeal lies to the minds of statesmen and scho- 


lars,—its arguments all proceed upon an ele- | 


vated level ;—its style is polished to hardness, 
—not ornate, except in the case of an occasional 
figure artistically thrown in “to startle and 





But for infor- | 


The book is, indeed, written by no | 


waylay.” It affects a large e; 
information; and it demonstrates in j 
tone a love of poetry and art, and an scene 
ance with men and things such as mast hea 
result of much study and large opportu the 
for observation. There scarcely needed ps 
such evidences, a parody on the well-kn : 
epigraph to ‘Philip van Artevelde,’ to sy — 
the probable authorship of the work. I]t — 
at the close of the following citation :—in whieh 
our modern modes of political existence j 
England are severely satirized.— - 
“ Then, as to the state, here isa constitution Work 
ing in such a fashion that there is no man, howey 
weak, unprincipled, or ludicrous, who may not fil 
pretend to a seat in the chief council of the state; 
and where the government of the country, interest. 
subdued, is at times so feeble and so inadequate that 
hopelessly, it allows those evils to gx hich of 
a acknowledge to be evils, wie sama 
averting them (look at the rail-road legislation of ae 
years for that), and where, generally, Measures, jp. 
stead of being wisely and long prepared, are Jef ty 
be originated by some chance,—by individual know. 
ledge and impulses,—to be borne on by clamourand 
carried by combination from without. The honours 
of the state, to whom are they given? often to men 
industriously obscure, of whom, though they may 
have supported the Whig or the Tory interest jp 
this borough or that county, the country in general 


| knows nothing, and ought to know nothing. Then, 


if we come to literature, (which is to be the govern. 
ment always of the next age) what do we find by: 
histories with insufficient research, fictions without 
truth, no metaphysics, no theology, and such a mult. 
tude of bad hurried books issuing from the pres, 
that the art of forgetting is the main desideratuy 
for a modern reader of modern books. If we look 
at the social life, dulness, ostentation and imitative. 
ness reign triumphant there. Here is a metropolis 
numerous as the army of Xerxes, (even in the 
annals of an historian not bound to provide for 
them) and which if a Xerxes could look down upon, 
piercing through the pall of smoke which covers 

inhabitants and which they like to have about them, 
he would see them clustering together in ill-built, 
ill-ventilated, ill-placed houses, the social pleasures 
of the people tarnished by vice, encumbered by 
foolish ostentation, formed without art, partaken 
without comfort, and having no soul of pleasure in 
them. He would see this multitude dressed all 
alike, not suitably to what they have to do or to 


| suffer, but in a dress adopted from the defects, the 


follies and the fancies of the most foolish of man- 
kind. An author whom I have before alluded to, 


;}and from whom better things might have been 


hoped, exalts to the uttermost the fact, if it be », 


| of this age being free from fear of the faggot or the 


torture-chamber. Fear of the social circle, fear 0 


| the newspaper, fear of being odd, fear of what may 
| be thought by people who never did think, still 


greater fear of what somebody may say—are nd 
these things a clinging dress of torture? Thereare 
noble men in the world, but they do not say to each 
other, ‘ Brother, I am in doubt, in difficulty, m 
despair: come and tell me what thy soul thinketh’ 
A mean and cowardly reserve upon the most im 
portant questions of human life, is the characteristic 
of modern times. In few words to parody the saying 
of a great writer in depreciation of an age, perhaps, 


| superior to this, we may say that we are livin 
| amongst second-hand arts, misguiding letters, bad 
| society—and, which is worst of all, continual fear and 
| danger of the meanest aspects of public opinion ; and 
on the contrary, a cold ironical scorn of it is | 


the life of man gregarious, unsociable, whirling, em 


fused, thoughtless, dull.” 
| leaf, we are told, either expressly or by impli- | 
cation—* This is no common book,—it is not | 


There is in this and other remarks an assump 
tion of superiority on the part of the write 
which might tell against him but that he just 
fies it by the mastery which he generally exhi- 
bits at once over his subject and over his 
manner of treating it. 

There is a kind of series in these essays aud 
dialogues. They rise from the less importat! 
to the more so. The first is rather slight in 
structure and trite in its theme. It is headed, 
‘‘ Reading,’’—and gives certain reasons agalll 
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indiscriminate exercise thereof. Here we 


jad the author at issue with an illustrious pre- 
<or—with Milton in his ‘ Areopagitica’— | 
oo ie with the experience of some other 
ae who have found miscellaneous | 
‘ading 2 useful aid in expanding and storing 
de mind. For those, howev er, whose leisure 
islimited some “mode of managing study 
jesirable .—and for such this essay is pregnant 
ith suggestions that deserve attention. ind 
The next essay, “On Giving and Taking 

Criticism,” obviously addresses another class :— 
nd to that class it gives much sound advice. 

Ta the dialogue by which it is introduced, we | 
geet with the following graceful speculation.— | 

«J often think what interest the re is in a picture | 

nite independent of its subject, or its merit, or its | 
author. I mean the interest belonging to the history | 

fit,as a work of some one man’s labour. I can 
magine he was so joyous in the beginning of it : the 
shole work was already done, perhaps, in his mind, 
shere the colours are easily laid on, while the canvass 
vet was White. Then there were the early sketches. | 
flefnds the idea is not so easy after all to put on | 
gnvass. At last a be ginning is made; and then the 
york proceeds for a time rapidly. How often he 
iraws back from the canvass, approaches it again, 
wks at it fondly yet wistfully, as a watching mother 
ta sick child. He is interrupted, tries to be cour- | 
tous or kind, as the occasion requires, but is de- | 
ihted when the door closes and leaves him alone | 
mth the only creature whose presence he cares much | 
fy just now. All day long his picture is with him 

‘ the background of hismind. He goes out: the 
wisht colours in the shops, the lines of buildings, 
itle children on the door-steps, all show him some- 
thing: and when he goes back, he rushes into his 

s-room, to expend his fresh vigour and his new | 
t upon the work of his heart. So it goes on. 

let us hope that it prospers. Then there comes a 
ime when the completion of the picture is foreseen 
him, when there is not much room for more to be | 
mie of it, and yet it is not nearly finished. He isa 
ttle weary of it. Observe this, Ellesmere, there is 
thesame thing throughout life, in all forms of human 
adeavour. ‘hese times of weariness need watching. 
Bat our artist is patient and plods on, The end of | 
te drama approaches, when the picture is to go into | 
igilt frame, and be varnished, and hung up—like | 
the hero of a novel upon whom a flood of good for- 
tme is let in at last.” 

There is a certain humanity in the above 
atract, all the more striking from the prevail- 
ng cynicism of the book from which it is taken. | 
Other remarks, on the world’s real want of 

ympathy for men of genius, touch however a 

tader chord within us :—but we must pass to | 
semer matter. 

From such themes as we have indicated, the 
author gradually rises to “* The Art of Living,”’ 
~The Improvement of the Condition of the | 
hural Poor,”?>— and ‘Government.’’ These 
we arguments into which the principle of utility 
aters:—and these essays take their tone from 
i, But there are in them, nevertheless, occa- 
ional passages of sedate beauty: such as the 
iilowing.— 


qeat men, 


is 


“History is chiefly a record of the failures of 
Government. This is the usual current of human 
8: it does not become any of us to complain 
aerdinately of it, or to pride ourselves upon dis- | 
ming it. But we may strive to lessen an evil | 
Thich will not be eradicated as long as men are | 
nen, Turning now to our own Government, we 
cannot but see that we have great advantages; and 
a this moment are looking on at the disturbances of | 
the world with conscious superiority. We have, as 
I wid, great advantages. The advantage of our | 
tular position can hardly be overrated. Then the | 
| 
| 
| 





uture of the people. ‘They are resolute, enduring, 
Fave, modest, humorous. I lay great stress upon 
te last of these qualifications. Nothing corrects 
Reories better than this sense of humour which we 
“ve Ina greater degree than is to be met with, I 
“eve, in any other people. An Englishman sees 


proposition. Moreover, there is such a thing as for- ) 
tune—or, as I would rather say, divine guidance— | 
for nations as for individuals. That man must be | 
very unsubmissive, I think, and very unobservant, 
who has not noticed in his own career turning points 
and important crises which could hardly be said in 
any way to have been brought about by him or to 
be results of his character. The same with us as | 
a nation: we have had our disturbances at the right 
times, upon great subjects, and conducted by great 
personages. From us was to be the greatest colo- 
nization : and it seems as if we had been trained up | 
with a view to that, accustomed early to independent 


| action, as people who would have to seek their for- 


tune in the world. Now, these considerations, far 
from puffing us up with pride, ought to make us 
fearful for ourselves and also kind in our judgment 
of other nations. We may remember, in estimating 
other nations, that the character of a people, as of 
an individual, may be greater than its history would 
convey: and, perhaps, the utmost we can say of our 
Government, supposing it to have been pre-eminent 
amongst modern governments, would be some speech 
of a similar form, though much 
substance, to 


more gracious in 
that which Talleyrand uttered with 
regard to our public school education, ‘It is the 
yest,’ he said, ‘which I have ever seen, and it is 
abominable;’ so we of our Government may say, It 
is the best we know of, and there are a good many | 
things to be mended even in it.’’ 

On Government appointments the author 
says :— 


“ But the difticulty is to find able men. To hear 


| some persons talk, you would suppose that it was the 


simplest thing imaginable to make good appointments, 
and that it needed nothing but honesty on the part of 


| the person appointing. But sound men of business are 


very rare, much more rare than any body would be 
likely to conjecture who had not had considerable 
experience of life. And what makes the difficulty 
greater is, that the faculty for business is seldom to 
be ascertained by any @ priori test. Formal exami- 
nations of all kinds fail. For look what it is that you 
demand in a man of business! Talents for the par- 
ticular business, the art of bringing out those talents 
before the eyes of men, temper to deal with men, 
inventiveness together with prudence, and in addition 
to many other moral qualities, that of moral courage, 
which I have remarked to be the rarest gift of all. 
As it is, very many men fail from a want of proportion 
in their gifts. Here is a man so clever that he appre- 
hendsalmost anything, but there isa light flame of rest- 
less vanity underneath this superficial cleverness, so 
that it is always boiling over when you do not want it. 


| One man makes it his business to doubt, another to 


fear, another to hope, another to condemn; one isthe 
slave of rules, another cannot construct anything un- 
less he have free space for his theories which this old 
world does not now admit of. Many of these defects 
are not fully ascertained until the man is absolutely 
tried (‘Capax imperii nisi imperasset’). On the 
other hand, there are men whose talents for govern- 
ing are not developed until they are placed in power, 
like the Palm-branches which spring out only at the 
top of the tree. But still these considerations must 
not induce men in authority to say that since choice 
is so difficult, it must be left to chance or favour, but 
it only shows how wary statesmen should be in their 
choice, and that when they once do get hold of a good 
man how much they should make of him.” 

In the distribution of public honours the 
essayist contends that merit should not be the 
sole qualification. He gives several reasons 
for this—more or less, as we think, unsound; 
but his crowning reason is, that the adoption 
of the principle would deprive disappointed 
men of the consolation which they now have 
“in the thought, which is a just one, that not 
only is merit frequently left unrewarded, but 
that oftentimes it stands fatally in the way of 
worldly success.”’ The answer to this is easy. 
Notwithstanding the adoption of the principle, 
so many mistakes would necessarily be made, 
and so many misappreciations would occur, that 
the disappointed would find as much consola- 


| authority of reason. 


| 
| 


The volume is closed with a Jong and ela- 
borate essay on “ Slavery :”"—on which subject 
Mr. Taylor seems to have thought deeply and 
read largely. He takes credit for having 
argued it thoroughly—and aims at a settlement 
of the question. Thus, he tells us— 

“T shall endeavour to show that slavery is cruel, 
needless, unauthorized, misc] 


2 clay 
as Slave 


ievous to master as well 
; that there are no races in respect to which 
the preceding propositions do not apply; and, finally, 
that slavery can be done away. If these things can 
be shown to any slave-owner, I think he ought to 
listen, and I think he will. Afterall, men are swayed 
by argument: they do acknowledge the supreme 
It may be said—look at the 
course of the world: where is your force of reason 
there’ I answer, the truths of reason are darkened 
by sophism, blunted by exaggeration, and when ‘ im- 
mersed in matter,’ as they must be in dealing with 
human affairs, there is a haziness and many-sidedness 
about them which render them very hard to appre- 
hend, But bring them well out, and men must obey 
them. Self-interest, passion, pride, everything goes 
down ultimately before sound reasoning. You may 
deny reason: you may deny the Sun. You cannot, 
however, even when blind, escape the genial influence 
of either. Hence the first of all things, in a great 

ll. When it is securely 
There remains much to be 
done by the head and by the hand, with the tongue 


cause, is to reason it out we 


reasoned, it is gained. 


| and with the pen; and there may be many partial 


issues of success and defeat : but superior intelligences, 
if such regard mortal atfairs, would know that the 
work was, spiritually speaking, done. Now I donot 
mean to magnify any literary attempt in this matter, 
much less my own, but simply to state my conviction 
of how the work is to be done. Only by profound 
and earnest investigation, which will lead in writing 
or action to enlightened and earnest endeavour. The 
unspeakable misery which has been caused by partial 
and purblind efforts in the cause of slavery, makes 
one approach this subject with a feeling of awe, lest 
one should be adding any more crude ideas to be 
worked out in practical suffering upon other people.” 

In this essay, then, the reader is taught to 
expect no “crude ideas;’’ but to reckon on 
having his “ philanthropy” placed under “ the 
guidance of wide-seeing thoughtfulness.” One 
sentence has to us a pregnant meaning—‘“ The 
slaves are uneducated, here from policy, there 
from neglect.’’ This condition of slavery un- 
happily has been shared by the supposed 
freeman; and it was only lately that the right 
of the peasant to the education of his children 
has been acknowledged — even now it is not 
fully acknowledged. Until it shall be so, he 
and his children are still so far serfs—without 
the advantage and protection of ownership. 
Much more yet goes under the name of liberty 
than is really entitled to the appellation. 

In one of the illustrative dialogues on Slavery 
we meet unexpectedly with an episode on dancing 
—which we must quote.— 

“ Milverton. Well, I was going to tell you that it 
was not upon the stage, or amongst professors of the 
art, that I had seen the most beautiful dancing; but 
amongst peasants and artisans. There is a certain 
Spanish saint, called St. Isidro, a shepherd saint, the 
tutelary of Madrid, and much venerated by all classes 
in that city. I was there on his festal day, when all 
Madrid flocks out to his chapel, two or three miles 
from the town; and there, in family parties, the 
citizens have their dinners and recreate themselves. 
On the occasion that I was present at, the weather 
was perfect. It was emphatically a day: often in 

hat Babel you laud so much at times, Ellesmere, 
the sun with all the good will in the world to do so, 
cannot make a day of it: and sorrowfully leaves 
eighteen hundred thousand persons unsustained by 
his life-giving rays. It needs for you to be very 
clever and yery amusing people to make up 

“* Ellesmere. If only were away, 
should need none of your rustic pity. 

“ Milverton. Well, as I said, it was a day. 
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tion in the proved fallacy of human judgment | iced wind from the neighbouring sierras came down 
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like a false man’s kindness, to mock us. The air | 
| 


was warm and yet bracing. Altogether it was very 
hard for those who had to stay at home on that day. 
It was noon before I r.ached the place of concourse. 
The whole scene was like a fair,—not one of our 
coarse northern fairs, but the fair in a 
Delightful bits of red and rich amber colour, which 
last the women much affect, came out amidst the 
colour of the fields and the corn. The whole length 
of the city overlooked the fields where the festival 
was kept. I made my way through the crowd which 
pressed up to the Saint's chapel, or which thronged 
about the tents for refreshment, and got out into 
the adjoining fields, where numbers of little parties 
were grouped about, some of whom were beginning 
to dance. All seemed happy. I suppose, though, 
there was the usual undercurrent of vexation: Juan 
absent from the little party where he was most longed | 
for, and Beatriz not found in another which to some 
one was naught without her: or Catalina dancing 
coldly with Luis, to the heart-breaking of poor Pedro, 
who looked on at a distance, but might not join them. 
But these things were not visible to the stranger. I 
stood for some time in the outer circle of several of 
these sets of dancers, in a large, hilly field of irregular | 
shape. Looking suddenly at the top of the hill, I 
saw against the blue sky the figure of a young girl 
dancing beautifully. I made my way to the little | 
home-party which this ‘ phantom of delight’ belonged 
te. It was. on the extreme outskirts of the throng. 
The girl was about twelve years old, and was dancing | 
with one of her brothers, as I conjectured. I sat 
down by the blind fiddler who was playing to them, 
and looked on. A light breeze waved against our 
backs the corn of the neighbouring field divided from 
us by no hedge. But how shall I describe to you 
this girl and her dancing? She was dressed in the 
commonest dress, with no choiceness in its arrange- 
ment; having on coarse clouted shoes, and long loose 
garments. Her face I do not distinctly remember: 
it was certainly not beautiful, only earnest. But she | 
danced in the most consummate manner you can 
conceive. It was the expression of the height of 
passionless joy, in the utmost grace of movement. 
She wanted no admiration, had no other foolish 
thoughts; but only said, as it were, to the bystander, 
*I am very happy, and this is how I tell you so.’ | 
Her brother, a graceful, fine youth, better dressed 
than his sister, quitted the dance, and another brother 
succeeded. Still she danced on. She tired him out, 
too; and the first brother then came on a second | 
time. But there was no weariness in her. She 
threw her hair off her face, and went on again. She 
had a spectator as untiring as herself, for, I believe, 
if she had continued dancing till now, I should have 
still been watching her. 

“ Dunsford. And what did you think of all this time ? | 

“ Milverton. Ah, well, I thought of many things. 
I thought how the girl's talent for dancing would be 
noticed, and she would be brought upon the stage: 
and then I fancied the proud disgust with which she 
would listen to the applause given to inferior dancers 
at the wrong place; and how, amidst the gilt-paper | 
triumphs of such a life, she would look back, perhaps, | 
upon this very day with fondness as a really happy 
day. And then, I remember, I thought how little 
we understand pleasure, and how we crush the 
delicate thing in our clumsy efforts to hold it. And 
I looked up at the splendid palace of Madrid, and 
thought of regal pomps and vanities. And then, how 
it was I know not, I thought of death. Perhaps 
anything very beautiful has that thought in the 
back-ground. But now the dance was stopped; the 
girl tripped off to fetch something; and the elders of 
the party moved away. I went also; and though 
I returned to the same place and sought afterwards 
in many other groups, I could not find again my 
beautiful dancer from the heart: nor, save in some 
auspicious dream, sliall I sce such dancing any more, | 
I fear.” 

These extracts will have convinced our readers | 
that the book from which they are taken is one | 
which it is only bare justice to praise highly. 
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Little Fadette—[ La Petite Fadette}. By George 


Sand. Jeffs. 
Wuo can have forgotten the sudden up-springing 
of a curious crop of light literature which fo!- | 


cream. | 


| than Madame Dudevant. 


| with the delicious opening of ‘ Jeanne.’ 


| tation. 


| that his affection is unrequited, is the means of 


lowed the French Revolution of ’30?—Fierce, 


| passionate, distorted—not to say deformed,— 


though it was, it had nevertheless a character 
and a physiognomy of its own which will make 
a figure in the history of European belles lettres. 


No appearance in any respect analogous has | 
attended the turning-out of the Citizen King and | 
| the subsequent ferment among our neighbours. 
| The Socialists have not been able even to fit up 
anew ‘ Marseillaise.’ ‘La Foire aux Idées’ was | 


but a temporary and trumpery substitute for 
‘ Bertrand et Raton.’—The very Charivari has 
lost its point: while the already popular 
romancers and guardians of public morals, 


who should be still in the prime of their powers, | 


appear to be withering, shrinking, fading — 


oppressed by strange lethargies, like persons | 


who had unconsciously been imbibing slow 
poison. We are not, like M. Janin, convinced 
that when French intellect and imagination 
languish, the whole world also must needs be 


ailing and nod :—for the present, at least, getting | 


no further than the fact, without its asserted 


| 
consequences, | 


Few of the authors of France may be thought | 


to have resisted the influence of the times better | 
Yet even for her | 
masculine energy they appear to have been too | 


strong. Her eloquence and her command over 


| gracious and delicate descriptive power still re- 


main,—but her earnestness seems weakened, and 


| her continuity in effort fails her in her last novel 


sooner than usual. Like some of its immediate | 
predecessors, ‘ Little Fadette’ is a story of peasant 
life, containing not much incident and but few 
characters. In such a task there must have | 
been found a welcome repose after the fierce | 
and feverish labour of concocting Red mani- | 
festoes for an unsuccessful party ;—and, accord- 
ingly, certain of the pages in ‘Little Fadette,’ 
may rank with some of the author’s best in | 
‘André,’ and in ‘ Master Antony’s Fault,’ and | 
But | 
we are teazed with inconsistencies—with pre- | 
parations which are followed by no fulfilment. | 
Too often are the characters forced to utter | 


the author's high-flown poetry, not their own | 


| feeling or folly. Be it remembered that the | 
| slighter or simpler the invention is, the more 


4 : . | 
clearly evident becomes any fault in manipula- 


tion or flaw in texture. 
The tale runs thus.—A certain peasant’s | 


| wife gives birth to twins, boys—Landry and 


Sylvinet. Such an event makes a stir in the | 
hamlet-world into which the babes are born. | 
All manner of old superstitions peer out of 
their holes and corners on the occasion. The 
mysterious sympathy betwixt twin and twin— 
the necessity of counteracting this, by encourag- 
ing in each his individualities of character by 
educating both to labour and take pastime 
apart one from the other—the preternatural 
affection of the pair, and the point at which 
their concord of taste and disposition branches 
off, in Landry taking the form of courage and 
independence, in Sylvinet that of jealously 
selfish exaction calling itself brotherly affec- 
tion,—these things are indicated in Madame 
Dudevant’s most convincing manner, and their 
developement foretold, we thought, a psycho- 
logical story of more than ordinary interest. 
This class of fictions may not be wholly clear 
of morbidity—but a good specimen is always 
welcome: and for some such novelty we have 
not ceased to hope from Madame Dudevant. 
But ‘ Little Fadette’ does not fulfil the expec- 
Sylvinet’s jealous and irrational affec- 
tion for Landry, which leads him to meditate 
suicide under the common but distracting idea 


introducing into the story its heroine. From 
the moment of her introduction, the dwin-work 





| of the tale ceases to possess any importance: 
and we enter upon other passions, other ch 
racters, other combinations. Landry und 4 
takes to search for the truant; and’‘all . 
expedients failing, resolves to have reset “4 
‘a wise woman’’—one Mére Fadet—who is : 
puted by her neighbours to have dealings vith 
the supernatural world. We cannot but ‘i om 
for an instant, to notice the generic heuheie 
which the modern school of French ultra libend 
writers cherish after everything legendary, ep 
dulous and symbolical. Staunch lovers of - 
ideas as they profess themselves to be, they he 
never so well contented as when they can toy 
with, and rest themselves among, the * creed 
outworn,” the child-like fancies and Presa 
those belonging to the ancien régime whose 
ignorance or bigotry, misery or tyrannical 
luxury, they are never tired of satirizing. Does 
this vaunted Utopia of theirs afford them no 
poetic dreams to which they can trust them. 
selves? The phenomenon is of sufficiently fre. 
quent occurrence to justify the question. * It js 
clear in the case before us that Madame Dude. 
vant has found no small amount of artistic 
pleasure in “the bad report” of her heroine 
Little Fadette is the grand-daughter of the 
above-mentioned Mére Fadet,—a small, swarthy 
bright-eyed, limber-tongued creature,—nimble 
curious and spiteful; who allows peasant chil. 
dren to imagine that her familiars are Jack-o’. 
Lantern and Will-o’-the-Wisp,—and who tor- 
ments the elders by telling them truths “more 
homely than comely,” and_ by dragging out all 
their secrets to common daylight. Upon her 
stumbles Landry who is in quest of his morbid 
twin brother. She teazes the poor boy—but 
ends in pointing out the retreat where the 
truant is lurking—claiming, as all such helpers 


| do, some mysterious recompence, to be paid her 


on a future day. But Landry, like too many 
grown men, is somewhat sluggish in his grati- 
tude: — being ashamed of his _benefactress, 
Time passes,—and a second service must needs 
be rendered by her to him ere he does his part, 
This, to put the matter in town phrase, merely 
amounts to his patronizing the Pariah girl at 
the village dance on the Saint’s day. Alas, for 
the vaunted simplicity of peasant life! Landr 
is as cruelly jeered at for his chivalry as though 
the scene were a guinguette on the outer boule- 
vards of Paris. Poor, ugly, unpopular Fadette 
is insulted by the rude boys; and he defends 
her as a Christian should his partner,—witch’s 
grand-daughter though she be. Their dance on 
the day of St. Andoche is the critical moment 
to both youth and maid which the wise ones 
say comes only once in a lifetime. It is the 
signal, too, for Madame Dudevant to begin 
her harlequinade. By way of rescuing Landry 
from immoderate contempt, and of explaining 
Fadette’s power at once to assist and terrify her 
neighbours, she there and then shows the gitl 
to be as thoughtful asa sage, as wise in theology 
as M. Lamennais himself, as delicately refined 
and self-sacrificing in her love as a duchess,— 
supposing that delicacy and refinement go by 
precedence. She even goes the length of taming 
the capricious and saucy Fadette, and making 
her presentable, not to say inviting, in appear 
ance within a single week :—such miracles can 
love and Landry work! We fear that Madame 
Dudevant’s faith is greater than that of hercritics 
Such transformations do, we allow, occur ns 
Christmas pantomime; which we visit expressly 
to be startled by seeing an orange tree in a vase 
become a jockey, whipped, spurred and booted, 
—and similar delightful impossibilities. In Life 
and Nature—such, at least, as the artist must 
resort to by way of treasury—they do not exist 
From this miraculous dane: and metamot- 
phosis to the close of the tale its interest 
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EPT, 99 N’ 1143) : 

1port seindles; since the residue merely narrates | 
eae this admirable little Fadette “ winds every 

Be ~ ‘ und her finger,” till her marriage with 

Y Under. HH one ror" co Rosivablo by his family 

all oth, Jandy is held to be as desirable by his family 

- at first thought disgusting. To effect 


gs it was at 
sis conversion Madame Dudevant has had 
zeourse to the vulgar expedient of making her 
turn out an heiress: —her story thus 


COUrSe to 
Who is Te- 
lings with 


ae oe al its worth, wit, and morality. Had 
tra liberal jy the device been employed by a common attificer 
dary, cre. I for the novel-market it would have excited no 
rs of new fm surprise ; but Madame Dudevant aspires to the 
they seem reputation of an artist and a prophetess. Does, 


ihen, her above acknowledgment of the autho- 


Y can toy ‘ ern : : 
“creeds Mm rity of the Golden Calf betoken that she is losing 
fears of jer faith in despair and defiance as inspirations, 


nd endeavouring—albeit erratically—to enter 


ne Whose : ee ee 
yithin the hedges and barriers of réhabilitation ? 





yrannical A “ Meat : 
1g. Does i This is no new step In the career of those who, 
them no i lke herself, have flung themselves into life and 
ist them. j upon literature as iconoclasts,—root and branch 
ently fre. jf esterminators of social evils. That so many 
on. It jg fy should arrive at it sooner or later, is a fact at 
ne Dude. fy once melancholy and instructive. — By those 
f artistic HM} who do not seek to be made thoughtful or wise 
heroine, @ in their pleasures ‘ Little F adette’ will be found 
r of the jm a peculiar and welcome “ piece” of light sum- 
Swarthy, jm mer reading. 
—nimble, ‘ 
sant chil. OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 
» Jack-o’- Fairy Tales and Romances. Written by Count 


Antony Hamilton, author of the ‘Memoirs of Gram- 
mont,’ translated from the French by M. Lewis, 
H.T. Ryde and C. Kenny.—Although we cannot 


who tor. 
s “more 


ig out all “ 
Jpon her but feel that this book belongs to a gone-by taste and 
S morbid jy Manner, some knowledge of it is almost indispensable 
‘ ] understanding of Horace Walpole’s wit 
roy—but mw ”.* a ae 1 _ eases 
Attracted by sundry sympathies to Count Hamilton, 
here the his illustrations to the persons and adventures in the 
h helpers ‘Four Facardins’ are countless. But it seems to us, 
paid her im trying to force our way through the labyrinths 
00 many # along which the Master of Strawberry Hill delighted 
18 grati- 7 to saunter, that his fancies of Faéry Land differed 
factress, (fom ours as widely as did the court petticoats of 
Ist needs vhich architect Kent designed the ornaments from 
his part, the less academic garments now issued by Mdlle. 
, merely fm Devry! These tales appear to us cumbrous and 
h girl at i mangled; their satire insipid—and their meaning 
Alas, for rather unmeaning. Measured against Voltaire’s phi- 
Len logophical stories, or Dean Swift's bitter caricatures, 
h ay they are pigmies indeed; and their popularity with 
$ thoug! him who loved to quote them, is but another proof 
t boule- HF if the factitious value with which genius can invest 
Fadette that which is essentially mediocre—at once giving to 
defends tifles the importance, and turning them to the use 
—witch’s 7H of, treasures. 
dance on The Disease and the Remedy; or, Parochial and 
moment National Emigration versus Parochial and National 
ise ones # Pauperism. By Philo-Humanitas.—An earnest and 
t is the @@ vell written appeal to the authorities of parish and 
o begin @@ ution on behalf of the pauper class and the rate- 
Landry 9] payers:—whose interests are equally concerned in 
plaining the speedy adoption of some means of relief for the 
rify her overflow of pauper population. We are compelled, 
the git however, to say that Philo-Humanitas is but in- 
heology differently correct as to his facts :—the consequence 
i of taking them om partizan writers. For example, 
ja he quotes from -dfr, Alison that in Lancashire popu- 
. " lation doubles itself in thirty years, crime in five 
t go by years and-a-half. Here are two assertions,—both of 
f taming them inexact. Population doubles in less than thirty 
making # years—and crime does not increase at all! On the 
appear- sme authority it is declared that “all over the em- 
cles can pie serious crime is augmenting four times as fast as 
Madame ff ‘tenumbers of the people.” A mere glance at the 
r critics. Criminal Returns would have shown the writer the 
cur ina garing inaccuracy of this statement. These figures 
cpressly —Which admit of no dispute or quibble—prove that 
na Vee dot only is there a considerable diminution of the 
booted, mass of crime committed in this country—a diminu- 
In Lik ton proceeding with almost the steady march ofa law 


but also that the change for the better is in the 
more serious crimes, except murder; which as it is 
generally the result of sudden inspirations of hate, 
cupidity, or anger, is less subject to the controlling 
influences of the forces that are now operating upon 


st must 
ot exist. 
etamor- 
interest 


society for its amendment. These errors of data 
falsify a good deal of the reasoning of Philo-Hu- 
| manitas, 

Introductory Lecture delivered at the Opening of 
| the Metropolitan Evening Classes for Young Men. By 

F, D. Maurice, M.A.—A report of an able address, 
well deserving of extensive circulation among the 
| youth of the metropolis. The opening of these 
| Evening classes for studies analogous to those of 
University College, at rates which bring them within 
| the reach of very humble means, ought to prove an 
epoch in the educational history of London, 

Essays on History, Philosophy and Theology. By 
| Robert Vaughan, D.D. 2 vols.—These essays are 
| reprinted from the British Quarterly Review; and in 

their present portable shape will no doubt be a 
| welcome offering to the admirers of Dr. Vaughan. 
| The articles on Puritan literature and history are 


| especially remarkable, and will repay the reader of 


seventeenth-century annals for his trouble in going 
| through them. 

An Analysis of the First Decade of Livy, with Ex- 
| aminations, Questions and Notes.— Analysis of the 
Second Decade of Livy. By a Member of the Uni- 
| versity.—These two little volumes are the earliest of a 

series of translations on a novel plan, from the Latin 
| historian, The translation is called an “ analysis,”°— 
| but it is nothing more than an abridgment, the idea 


| 


being, apparently, to cut away from the narrative of 


Livy all the passages deemed of doubtful historical 
authenticity, and form what remains into a connected 
story. Nicbuhr is of course the authority on which 
the text is mangled. We confess to a strong repug- 
| nance to such a mode of dealing with an ancient 

author. In the case of Livy the objection assumes 

a peculiar strength. There is a unity in his writing 


not be meddled with without detriment to their 

peculiar beauties, and even to their historical value. 

Thus garbled, they are no longer Livy. Should the 
§ ’ J 5 - 


Rome, he is of course at liberty to reject any legend 
or too romantic incident. which his judgment may 
pronounce unworthy of credence: but he must put 
his own name on his title-page—not that of another. 
A legend is often as historical as a fact—indeed it 
becomes in turn a fact. What if modern scepticism 


Regulus? The ancients believed in them—and is 
not the general conviction of their truth itself a fact 
of importance? History is but a map of the mental 
and moral progress of mankind :—and facts are valu- 
able, even in an historic sense, only in so far as they 
illustrate this progress. There is no temerity in say- 
ing that there are stages in the growth of society in 
which popular legends—ever the concrete expression 
of those ideas which have exercised most influence 
in the formation of a people’s character—are more 
useful for this end than any material or outward fact 
can be. We can give only a very qualified approval 
to this undertaking. Few boys, we apprehend, will 
exchange the glowing page of the original for the 
colder narrative of the * analyzer”? :—which has not 
even the excuse of being critical as a set-off against 
its dulness, 
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present “analyzer” think fit to write a history of 


deny the merit of Scevola and the Martyrdom of 













































DOLORES IN THE CHURCH OF ST, CUNEGUNDE. 

Storm under heaven—no moon, no star; but by the 
moaning sen, 

In the convent church of St. Cunegunde, thrice deep 
the shadows be, 

Night, and the Doom of God, and Death, are there, 
—the awful Three. 

She lieth in shroud on the catafalque ; and the taper’s 
fitful glare 

Giveth ghostly light to the pallid brow, and the black 
and sweeping hair, 

And the unclosed eyes, one tale that tell—one fearful 
tale, despair. 

She lieth a corpse on the catafalque, what time the 
priest doth pray, 

In the choir, to the good St. Cunegunde and the 
mother of God, alway, 

While the incense-smoke around the bier up-curleth 
dim and grey. 

Despair, despair! through the priestly chant—for 
ever and aye, despair— 

St. Cunegunde, Mary, mother of God, they heed nor 
vow, nor prayer, 

For the unclosed eyes one tale reveal,—one tale, 
di spar, despair. 

Draw near, lift up the pall,—behold! oh, rich and 
perfect form, 

Oh royal brow, and lip and cheek unmarred by strife 
and storm ; 

Meet shrine was that for lofty soul, ere flawed by 
mortal sin,— 

Meet, the rapt worship of the world to challenge and 
to win— 

Meet shrine for passion—holy saints 
dwelt therein ! 


! "twas passion 


Her life was passion: on one die each earthly hope 
was thrown, 

All hope—it failed,---heaven’s lightnings fell, and 
smote their victim prone— 

Lo, on the gilded catafalque, she lieth here alone ! 


Vain, vain the uplifted palms,—ay, vain that sweet 
and solemn song ; 

Hence black-stoled ministrants, depart, with all your 
chanting throng ! 

But ye, saints, martyrs, angele, all that breathe hea- 
ven’s blessed air, 

Divide, make way before the throne, for one heart- 
broken prayer,— 

God, God, the all-merciful !| Christ-God! revoke that 
doom, despair. 


Brussels, T. WEsTwoop. 





MILTON’S WIDOW. 

Ir is somewhat surprising that the biographers 
of our great epic Poet have afforded so little infor- 
mation on the subject of his widow: her connexion 
with such a man might have awakened some curio- 
sity respecting her history and character, even if she 
had not been his “ very kind and careful” companion 
in affliction and blindness, and during the period 
while he was engaged on his immortal work. The 
notice, which I observe in a recent number of your 
journal, of Dr. Marsden’s paper read at the meeting 
of the Archeological Association at Chester, affords 
a fitting opportunity for inviting attention to the sub- 
ject. I know not what new facts may have been 
communicated by that gentleman; but as I believe 
the proceedings of the Archwological Association are 
not published, I venture to think I may be able to 
add something to the stock of public information 
from some papers in my possession connected with 
the affairs of Milton and his family. They consist 
principally of legal documents, formerly belonging to 
Mr. Boswell, of Lincoln's Inn, the supposed dispersion of 
which, at the sale of his Library and literary curiosities 
in 1825, is noticed by Mr. Todd in his‘ Account of the 
Life and Writings of Milton’ (1826), page 290. To 
afford a clue to their resting-place, in the event of 
any future opportunity arising for making them avail- 
able to the cause of literature, I beg to inclose my 
card, 

Who was Elizabeth Minshull, the third wife of 
Milton? If we refer to Todd's work, as one of the 
most recent authorities on the sul ject, we find that 
she was the daughter of Sir Edward Minshull, of 
Stoke. Before venturing to dispute a statement 
adopted by so respectable an authority, it will be 
prudent to examine the evidence on which it rests. 

Certainly there is no authority for it in the works 
of the cotemporary biographers of Milton, Aubrey’s 
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statement is :—“ He mar® his 24 wife, Mtis Eliz. Min- 
shull, A°® (the yeare before the sicknesse), a 
gent. person, a peacefull and agreeable humour.” 
(dubrey’s MS. Notes, Goodwin's Lives, 337),— 
Philips, the other cotemporary biographer, writes :— 
“ There [in Jewin Street] he liv’d when he married 
his 34 wife, reeommended to him by his old friend 
Dr. Paget, in Coleman Street.” 
Milton, Goodwin's Lives, 378). “ By his third wife, 
Elizabeth, the daughter of one Mr. Minshal, of 
Cheshire, (and kinswoman to Dr. Paget), who sur- 
vived him, and is said to be yet living, he never had 
any child. (Jbid. 380.) The statement of Toland, 
who wrote in 1699, is similar: —“ As soon as his 


pardon was past the seals, he appear’d again, and 


marry'd his third wife, Elizabeth, the daughter of 


Mr. Minshal, of Cheshire, recommended to him by 
his friend Dr. Paget.” 
1761, p. 117.) Ihave not an opportunity of con- 
sulting Wood’s ‘ Athenz’ before despatching my 
letter; but as Aubrey’s notes were used as materials 
for the article on Milton, it will probably not be found 
to differ from the above. Nothing new isto be found 
in any of the biographies immediately succeeding. 
Richardson, Newton, Johnson, Warton, Sy1 . 
Hayley, &c., and even Todd in the Life prefixed to 
his edition of the works of Milton in 1809, follow 
the statement of their predecessors. Peck, writing 
in 1740, and referring to Crit. Dict. vol. 7, p. 581, 
repeats the information, and adds that “she died at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, a few years ago.” (Pecks 
Memoirs, p. 100.) 782 


dog, § 


Pennant, writing in 


that “ Nantwich was the residence of the widow of 


her 


has) 
null 


the great Milton during the latter part of 
life : was the daughter of Mr. Min 
of Stoke, in this neighbourhood.” He 
reference at foot to Newton’s life——and adds that, 
“ she died in a very advanced age, in March 1726.*” 
(Pennant’s Journey from Chester to London, Edit. 
1811, p. 48). It does not appear on what authority 
Mr. Pennant, writing more than half a century after 
her death, stated her to be the daughter of Mr. 
Minshull, of Stoke. Mr. Ormerod, however, in his 
history of Cheshire, adopts the statement; and after 
tracing the ownership of the Manor of Stoke to the 
family of Minshull, and quoting a note of Dr. Wil- 
liamson to the effect that Edward Minshull, Esq., 
the great grandson of the purchaser, was lord thereof 
in 1701, proceeds to speak of the Minshulls of Stoke, 
who, he says, “in addition to their claim to notice 
as decendants from one of the most ancient families 
in the county (the Minshulls of Church Minshull), 
derive no inconsiderable interest from their connec- 
tion with the chief of English poets.’ He informs us 
further that “the Acton registers previous to 1717 


she 


are destroyed, which does away with the possibility of | 


giving the Minshull pedigree down to Milton’s time 
in regular form,”—and that “the Cheshire ped 
are silent on the subject; and a narrative pedigree, 
affixed to a monument in Nantwich, is concealed by 
the gallery. Dugdale, however, fortunately tran- 
scribed it in 1663.” This pedigree is given in a note; 
from which it appears that Edward Minshull, whose 
descent is therein traced four generations back, and 
who was the purchaser of Stoke, married with Mar- 
garet, daughter of Thomas Mainwaring, of Nampt- 
wiche, and died the 17th of January, 1627, aged 68, 
and had issue, Geffrey, Edward, Margaret, and 
Ellen. Geffrey [who erected the monument] 
married with Mary, daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, 
of Gawsworth, Baronet,—and had issue, then living, 
Edward, Richard, Thomas, Anne, Jane, Margaret, 
Mary, and Ellen. “ Edward Minshull,” continues 
Mr. Ormerod, “ son of Geffrey, and grandson of the 
purchaser of Stoke, was apparently the father of 
Elizabeth Minshull of Stoke, the third wife of Milton; 
and, if Dr. Williamson’s assertion as to Edward Min 
shull, great grandson of the purchaser, being living 
in 1701 is correct, was buried at Nantwich, July 13, 
1698, and his wife Ann, Aug. 2, 1694. These dates, 
however, probably refer to that great grandson,—as 
the Edward Minshull buried is called “ Esq.” in both 
entries, and the monument to the memory of Geoffry 
Minshull, 1663, describes his eldest son as ‘ Edwardum 
Minshull, Militem.’” One would have thought that 
* This is certainly a mistake. Her will, of which I have 
the Probate copy, isdated the 22nd of August 1727,—and was 
proved on the 10th of October in the same year, which fixes 
her death between those dates.—J. I’. M. 


(Philips’ Life of 


(Toland’s Life, reprint of 





has a | 





the discovery of the knightly dignity of the person | columns; but will reserve for a f; 


whom he had hit upen as apparently the father of 
Milton’s widow would have induced Mr. Ormerod to 
doubt the accuracy of his supposition : especially in 
the face of the authority of the early biographers, 


who speak of her as the “daughter of Mr. Minshal.” | 


The Villare of Nantwich 
written 1666) 


d’nus; 


He proceeds, however :— 

Hundred, Harl. MSS. 2151 ( 
after Stoke, ‘S« Edw. M 
this confirmation does away with the suspicion of a 
clerical error on the part of the copyist of the des- 
troyed monument, there seems no reason to doubt 
the veracity ofa monument erected most probably by 
the knight himself, though his dignity escaped the 
biographers of his immortal son-in-law.” The un- 
supported statement, therefore, of Mr. Ormerod that 
this Edward Minshull “ was apparently the father of 
Elizabeth Minshull”—for which no better reason is 
shown than that he was the head of the family of 
Minshull of Stoke at the period referred to—is, it is 
to be presumed, the only foundation for the revised 
statement which appears in the last edition of Todd's 
work, that Milton's third wife “was Elizabeth Min- 
shul, of a genteel family in Cheshire: her father, Sir 
Edward Minshul, received the honour of knighthood.” 


and as 


nshull 
IMNsnUll 


He adds, in a note, that “ the above fact was commu- | 


| 
| 


nicated to him by the learned historian of Cheshire 
Mr. Ormerod.’ 

Now, one of the docu 
bond, dated the 4th of 


ments in my possession is a 
June, 1680, from Richard 


<<? 
adds also 





Mynshull de Wisterson [doubtless Wistaston, which | 


| is near Nantwich,] in com. Cest., framework-knitter, 
It recites | 


to Elizabethe Milton, de cite London, vid. 
that Richard Mynshull, in consideration of 1502. 


him, (at the request and for the use of Elizabeth 
Milton) had surrendered unto Sir Thomas W ilbra- 
appurtenances 
and diverse lands thereunto belonging, late in the 
occupation of George Henshaw, deceased,.and then 
or late of the said Richard Mynshull or his under- 
tenants situate in Brindley, in the said county of 
Chester, for the term of the life of Mary Mynshull, 
wife of the said Richard Mynshull, To the intent to 
enable the said Sir Thomas Wilbraham* to make a 
perfect lease of the premises unto the said Elizabeth 
Milton, for the term of ninety-nine years, if the said 
Elizabeth Milton, Mary Mynshull, Richard Myn- 
shull, son of the said Richard and Mary, or any of 
them should so long live. The bond is in common 
form, being what the lawyers call a “ bond for quiet 
enjoyment,” by way of assurance of the title during 
the life of Mary Mynshull, the surviving life in the 
surrendered lease. It 


ham, Baronet, a messuage, with the 





| Session at the town of Cambric 


is sealed with the arms of | 


Minshull—viz., an étoile issuant out of a crescent in } 


base. That this was a family arrangement, and con- 
sequently that Richard Mynshull was a near relative 
of Mrs. Milton, is obvious. His description as a 
framework-knitter is inconsistent with the supposition 
of her being a daughter of the knightly family of 


Minshull, who were lords of Stoke as lately as 1701,— | 


even if this supposition were not contradicted by the 
humble circumstances in which, as I purpose to show 
hereafter, Mrs. Milton lived during her widowhood. 
That the framework-knitter was connected, though 
perhaps in a remote degree, with the Minshulls of 
Stoke, is probable from his using the armorial bear- 
ings of the family; and that there were persons of 
that name (which is still a common one in the neigh- 
bourhood) who used the family,arms, though moving 
in 2 somewhat -humbler rank ‘than the owners of 
is evident from another monument in Nant- 
wich Church, mentioned by Ormerod, on which the 
“arms of Minshull impaling Wilbraham” are found. 


@e,,) 
stoke, 


The monument is to the memory of “ Richard Min- | 


shall, son and heire of Mr. Thomas Minshall, of 
this Towne of Nantwiche. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Wilbraham, of Lincolnes Inn, 
Esq., son and heyre of Mr. Richard Wilbraham, of 
this Towne. * * * He dyed very piously upon the 
17th day of February, 1637.” 

I hazard no conjecture as to who Elizabeth Min- 


shull was: my object has been to show who she was | 


not. I will not at present trespass further on your 





* The Brindley estate passed by marriage with Grace, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wilbraham, into the family of the 
Earl of Dysart. Might not a search among the papers of 
the family lead to some further information as to the Min- 
shulls, in their character of Brindley leasehulders ?—J. F, M. 
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OUR WEEKLY Gossip, 
THE spreading influence of that Association of p} 
losophers which has met for now nineteen ea 
the various towns of England under the title of the 
British Association, and the confidence in the how 
fulness of these meetings to the Cause of Scienge 
are evinced by the multiplied invitations which are 
addressed to it from localities the notabj! tes of 
which are severally desirous of having their om 
5 ° 5S —_ t 
peculiar resources brought under its light, and ¢ 
doing honour to the scientific chiefs of the world 
F rom Hull, for example, the invitations for a meeting 
in that town were from the Mayor and Tow, 
Council, the Atheneum, the Mechanies’ Institution, 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, the Corpo. 
ration of th Trinity House, the Dock Company th 
Hull and Selby Railway Company, the Kingstoy 


| Cotton Mills, and the Hull Flax and Cotton Mills 


There was a memorial to the same effect from the 
magistrates; and letters were received enforcing the 
invitation from Sir T. A. Clifford Constable, Bart 
Richard Bethell, Esq., M.P., and Henry Broadley 
Esq., M.P.—It was understood, also, that Lord 
Hotham and the Earl of Yarborough were anxin 
to support the prayer of these various applications, 

The Sixth Anniversary of the Ray Society was held 
of the British Associat on at Bir. 
mingham. From the report of the Council it appears 
that the Society keeps up the number of its members, 
During the past year this body published a fourth part 
of the great work of Alder and Hancock on the Nué. 
branchiate Mollusza, a volume of the Correspondence 
of Ray, and the first volume ofa complete Zoological 
Bibliography, by Prof. Agassiz, assisted by Mr. H. 
E. Strickland.—For the present year a volume of 
Reports and Papers on Botany is already published: 
and two illustrated works are in a state of great 
forwardness :—the first, a Monograph on the Britis) 
Entomostracous Crustacea, by Dr. Baird, of the 
British Museum;—the second, a Memoir on the 
British Freshwater Zoophytes, by Prof. Allman, of 
Dublin. 

“The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science” has been holding its Second Annual 
s Massachusetts— 
and brought together a considerable gathering of 
philosophers. Among the papers read, one by 
Lieut. Davis, of the United States Navy, is men 
tioned, in which he purposes to establish “an American 
prime Meridian,” to be substituted for that of 
Greenwich, now in use in America. To secur, 
however, an easy interchange with the present cal- 
culations, he proposes an arbitrary meridian at the 
city of New Orleans, to be exactly six hours in time 
and ninety degrees in space from the meridianat 
Greenwich. 

The wish which we expressed some weeks ago that 
Government would at once, on its own responsibility, 
give orders to close all the grave-yards of London, 


| within a radius of three miles of St. Paul's, is taken up, 


under the fearful pressure of the moment, by seven! 
of our contemporaries. But Government does not 
stir in the matter. Some grave-yards have been 
closed without its aid—fear in this case overcoming 
all minor considerations: and some most unseemly 


| squabbles are going on with a view to closing others 


in several of the parishes. In the face of the de- 
troyer such altercations seem to us most painful and 
humiliating. Let the strong hand put them dow 
Let the executive use its power at once. Nov, tt 
ever, is the moment when unity of action is needful 
on the part of parish officials. There is no time nov 
to waste in idle vestry meetings and petty effortsto 
assert laical independence. The common enemy 
demands all the resources of defence. A contempr 
rary suggests that the Home Secretary should pw 
pose a bill, for the meeting of Parliament in Februay 
next, which shall confer on Government pore 
to put an end to intramural burials next February 
—to how many will such a proposal sound like « 
mockery? The relief that is wanted is—instat' 
relief. Asa permanent settlement of the matter, ¥ 
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desire to see a bill brought in next session : 
< something provisional must be done now. Go- 
event only can put an end to this great evil : and 
res can have no doubt of getting an indemnity 
ws) ; an exercise of authority. If a cause were 
1 _ “Government would suspend the Habeas 

_ ay «on its responsibility,” should it hesi- 
on the case before us to close the grave-yards? 
ei ted interests” in the means of disease and death 
‘Veimdly be held by an English Minister to be 
ey - “2 a 
gore sacred than life. ; ‘ 

letters have been received announcing the de- 
rarture from Constantinople of Dr. Layard’s Expe- 
‘gion to Nimroud. W e believe that on this occasion 
"wid draughtsman is attached to the party :— 
sthough it will be difficult for any one to excel the 
suthfulness of Dr. Layard’s own drawings of the 
ymarkable monuments discovered by his energy 
gi perseverance. Some account of the latest 
grival of marbles from Nimroud will be found in 
ur Fine-Art Gossip of this week. ; 

"We have before us a programme which announces 
ihe formation of an association of working men to 
ad in promoting the movement in favour of na- 
tonal secular education. Their address is written 
,a manly, earnest and sober spirit. The motto 
rich they have adopted is, “ Not charity, but jus- 
jce"—it is the key-note to their appeal. They 
date the position in which they and their children 
ind themselves with regard to the means of mental 
ndsocial culture,—and ask whether the State is not, 
greason, polity and Jaw, bound to provide that they 
jull not remain in mental darkness? There is 
wrelty in the last of these arguments. They con- 
vad that not only the constitution of the country, 
ut the entire body of English law, is based on the 
sumption that every subject can read. All our 
wis written even the common law ; for that is 
funded on usages of which written memorials can 
adduced. Every statute on the records addresses 
iif to a reader: and the executive power assumes 
tut when once an Act is printed, enough is done to 
bring it within the reach and knowledge of every 
person who can be affected by it. This which is a 
legal fiction just now they desire to have made less 
w by creating a nation of readers. 

From the New World we are informed that the 
igantic project of Mr. Whitney for a railway across 
the American continent, from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean, is advanced a step further towards 
the point of realization. The plan, we are told, has 
igen submitted to the New York Chamber of Com- 
nerce, which body named a special committee to 
cmsider it and report upon its feasibility. The 
committee, it is said, approves of the project, and 
strongly recommends Congress to give it sanction. 
This is considered to be no longer doubtful. The 
wwly-acquired possessionsof the States on the Pacific 
va-board require to be brought nearer to the centre 
if Government; and the trade of the Oregon and 
(alifornia would already fing ample work for such a 
nad. The reader will probably remember the 
ine of Mr. Whitney’s scheme. He proposes tha 
Congress shall make over to him in absolute pro- 
Metorship and for ever a strip of land—now waste 
@ prairie—twenty-four miles in width, the whole 
tagth of the proposed line. In return, he will find 
apital to make the line, and will undertake to con- 
ty to any of the stations on his route all letters, 
vores, troops, and other Government matters, free 
fall charge for ever. ‘There is something imposing 
athe terms of such a contract. The land to be 
ted in the first instance is of little or no value 
tothe State, its present owner; but it is supposed that 
atrunk line of railway joining the two hemispheres 
Yould soon give it importance. The speculator 
teks to the profit arising from the sale or rental of 
lus strip of land to replace the encrmous outlay re- 
jured to construct more than a thousand miles of 
™-road through uninhabited country. When Mr. 
Whitney shall have completed his plan, the United 
Sates will become the highway from Europe to 
China—perhaps to Hindustan. It is a matter, 
Nerefore, of European well as of American 
Interest, 

Some weeks since a paragraph in our “ Gossip” 
‘ported the movements of Father Mathew in 
America, We then referred te his expressed 
desire to exchange his. English pension for an Ame- 
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rican annuity, and to the efforts which were being | 
made in his name to raise a fund for the purpose. 
Since that time, this begging-box policy has been 
still further developed by the prudent apostle. Of 
course, a man who comes hat in handis not ex- 
pected to be too free in speaking of the faults or 
shortcomings of those whom he solicits: and the 
reverend “ seeker after a settlement,” it seems, can- 
not afford to make enemies in a country where there 
are wealthy men willing to reward convenient mis- | 
sionaries. Some years ago an address was got up 

in Ireland to the Irishmen of America denouncing 

slavery, and urging them to throw their weight into 

the scale against its advocates. This address was 

signed by Father Mathew and seventy thousand 

others. The preacher of temperance had, we sup- 

pose, not thought of going to the United States at 

that time,—or of asking the dealers in flesh and blood 

for a pension. Times are changed—and he with 

them. Zachary Taylor has invited him to partake 

of the hospitalities of the White House,—leading 

men in the slave States have been coquetting with his 

subscription list: and the “apostle,” who formerly 

denounced the abomination in good round terms, is 

now of opinion “ that there is no prohibition of 
slavery inthe Scriptures.” Here, then, is another of 
those apostacies which so sorely try men’s faith in 

the apostleship of Good. There were many who 

thought, when we did not, that the philanthropy of 
Father Mathew was not free from the suspicion of 
an unseemly connexion with worldly ideas,—but so 

open and complete a desertion to the religion of 
Mammon as this, we believe, no man was prepared | 
to expect. When reminded of his former opinions, 

Father Mathew declared that they “brought upon 

him a good deal of odium.”” We wish success to his 
annuity hunting in America, only that England may 

have her bounty returned on her hands, as the 

apostle proposes. It is not our country at any rate 

which should pension in the name of Philanthropy a 
man who fears the “ odium” of expressing an opinion 

adverse to slavery. 

We perceive that Herr Stieglitz has recently died 
at Venice, of cholera. As'one of the minor German 
men of letters his name would merit a record in our 
obituary :—but he is better known in England as 
the husband of that morbid, affectionate, ill-starred 
Charlotte Stieglitz of whom the strange story is 
told that, desiring to rouse him into life and 
activity when in a state of mental and physical 
lethargy, she conceived that nothing could be so effi- 
cacious as some fearful shock—and with this purpose 
committed suicide. This terrible expedient was not 
followed by any signal success. Since the death of 
his wife Herr Stieglitz seems to have produced no 
work worthy of regard. During later years, he had 
wandered into Italy,—and there espoused the cause 
His name will in 
connexion with one of the most extreme develope- 
ments of “ultra-Germanism” on record—if 
record may be trusted in all its parts. 

The men of Berlin gave a dinner to M. Humboldt, 
on the 14th instant in the Prussian capital, on the 
completion of his 80th year. 

M. Guizot’s new edition of his work on the English 
Revolution, fer which, as we mentioned last week, 
he is writing an Introduction at Val Richer, will, we 
understand 
taneously. The translation for England is in the 
very competent hands of Mrs, Austin. 
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had some field days on the Wolds. During the 
last week of August several members proceeded to 
Driffield in order to explore a large barrow near that 
town, supposed to be of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
tumulus is in a field about half a mile on the railway 
towards Bridlington. It is circular in form, measures 
about seventy-three yards in circumference, and has 
long been known by the name of “Cheese-cake Hill.” 
Various remains were discovered by the proprietor, 
Mr. Jennings, in levelling this mound a few years 
ago;—amongst them a spear, helmet, several earthen 
vessels, and numerous personal ornaments. These 
objects were presented by him to the Museum of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society. On Tuesday, the 
28th of August, the members of the Club explored 
the remainder of the tumulus, and after some labour 
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the face towards the west. Beside the body were 
discovered four circular fibula, a buckle, several 
clasps, numerous beads of amber, cornelian, glass 
and clay, a comb,—and, it is said, a knife and scissors, 
On removing a further portion of soil the skeleton 
of a younger female became visible. It was lying 
with the head towards the south; its legs were 
crossed, and its position was so close to the skeleton 
first discovered that it was conjectured it might be 
the remains of the daughter of the former. Beside 
this smaller skeleton were found two fine cruciform 
brooches, together with several clasps and beads. On 
Wednesday the members proceeded to the “ Danes’ 
Graves;’ which are on the estate of Mr. Broadley, 
M.P., at the extremity of the lordship of Driffield, 
about three miles north of the town. In the absence 
of a direct report from the spot, we take the following 
notice of the day’s work from the Yorkshire Gazette 
of the 8th instant.— 

The “* Danes’ Graves” were formerly much more numer- 

ous than at present ; and at one time, when the Wolds were 
an uninclosed sheepwalk, they are said to have numbered 
upwards of 500; but the greater number has been levelled 
by the plough. The situation of these ancient monuments 
of the dead is singularly lonely and wild; they are on a 
skirt of rising ground, and enshrouded in an old wood of 
fantastically shaped trees. These barrows, from their great 
number, have long attracted considerable attention, and 
have been repeatedly explored. On opening them they have 
generally been found to contain a skeleton each, of large 
proportions and in a state of good preservation. On one 
occasion a small urn was turned up; but weapons of war, or 
other implements of metal, have seldom or ever been found. 
Five of these tumuli were opened by the deputation on 
Wednesday, and in each was found a skeleton, and in two 
of them fragments of an urn. On Tuesday last, a second 
examination was made, One of the tumuli, considerably 
larger than the others, and known by the name of the 
** King Barrow,” was opened, but no remains of any kind 
were found. Tradition ascribes these memorials of the 
dead to the Danes, and they have from time immemorial 
been known as the ‘Danes’ Graves.” During the past 
week the excavations have been continued, and every day 
has brought to light one or more skeletons and other 
remains of a distant age. The principal articles disco- 
vered consist of three spear heads, a dagger, a Saxon knife, 
part of a pair of shears, rings, a quantity more beads, and 
other little things, having apparently been used in fastening 
apparel.” : 
We trust some more detailed account will appear 
of the various objects discovered in the course of 
these investigations. There can be little doubt that 
the Yorkshire wolds, if judiciously examined, will 
supply much new matter for archeological discussion. 
We understand the next excursion of the Club will 
take place on the 24th instant, for the purpose of 
exploring the tumulus on Skipwith Common. 
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A DREAM OF NOONTIDE 
A floating haze of sunshine wrapped each hill 
Which compassed that Dream-valley all around, 
Even as a vase with a gold rim is bound. 
Nor was there any voice of bird or rill,— 
But, like a “ lotos-eater,” Air lay still, 
Drunk with the perfume from the flowers up-sent. 
Divinest flowers ! most rapturously blent, 


the skeleton of a female was exposed to view. It was | As if they had been showered from Heaven, to fill 
laid on the right side, with the head to the north and The valley with their wealth of stars and bells ; 
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Like the rich bowls, all lined with flower-like gems, 
Of which the wondrous East story tells. 

Far on the hill-slopes rose the slender stems, 
Flowers of all poets, glorious Asphodels,— 

Which, rarely seen our earthly flowers among, 
Spread their deep roots wide o’er the land of Song. 






Like unto streams rushing from hills of snow 

To stir the lazy waters of a lake, 

So did high floods of Amaranth odours make 

Their headlong way between the hills, to flow 

Into the lake of all sweet scents below. 

—tLong had I stood in keenest ecstasy, 

Lwoking from sky to earth, from earth to sky, 

Asking my languid mind if it did know 

Whether this were the country of a dream, 

Gathering the brightest flowers that round me grew,— 

When, beautiful as Night’s first star’s first gleam, 

I saw a little flower the sun shone through, 

—aAnd, with an impulse of swift love, let fall 

My burden of gay flowers, to cull that least of all. 
A. 
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FINE ARTS 


MANUFACTURES AND ART AT | 
BIRMINGHAM. | 
Ir, with all the advantages derivable from studying 

the experiences of foreign nations in the organization | 
of such matters, as well as the local and educational | 
results of a series of preliminary attempts such as | 
those made by the Society of Arts in London, the | 
Highland Society in Scotland, the Dublin Society in 
Treland, and many of the manufacturing towns 

throughout England,—and finally this, the most in- 
teresting and extensive of our collections exhibiting 
the results of industrial skill,_we cannot in 1851 
contrive to produce a display unparalleled in the 
history of such institutions, we shall make an example | 
of ourselves by no means to be desired before the 
world: but if, on the other hand, we are enabled 
“to hold” what we conceive to be “ our own,” a vast 
amount of good will be done to all who are directly 
or indirectly connected with the interests of national 
production by the proposed Exhibition. As the 
Bishop of Oxford remarked in his speech the other 
day at the dinner of the British Association, “ these 
are not days in which we can afford to concentrate 
upon words those energies which were given to us that 
we might rightly understand things ;""—and if we 
would move onward in the very * vein and temper of | 
the age,” there can be no doubt that we must enter | 
heart and soul into the fullest appreciation of the 
material conditions which limit our existence as a 
civilized nation—as a producing and consuming 
people. It is because the lessons which these exhi- 
bitions of “things” convey are so eminently practical 
—because they give to us more positive ideas as to 
the form and nature of the labours and requirements 
of our fellow-men in one day than through “ words” 
we might gain in many—that we enter warmly into 
the present effort of 1849, and the (let us hope) far 
greater one of 1851. 

In analyzing this concentrated essence of Penny 
Magazine,—this vast supplementary volume of “ In- 
formation forthe People,” “ got up’’ by the good town 
of Birmingham,—we have seen with great satisfaction 
what efforts the manufacturers of that locality have 
been making to convert the epithet “ Brummagem” 
from a term of contempt into one demanding respect. 

The building which contains this varied collection 
of objects is a temporary one, entirely constructed 
of wood. It forms a species of basilica with a nave, 
clerestory, and aisles,—about 128 feet in length and 
90 in breadth. It is well adapted for its purpose; 
being well lighted and a‘ry, and presenting an 
effective coup d’cil. In addition to this grand 
saloon, there is a long gallery (principally filled with 
models of agricultural implements and small speci- 
mens of machinery) connecting it with a large, old 
house standing at some little distance, every room in 
which is filled with machinery and its products. In 
the centre of the great hall stands one of those 
magnificent candelabra which almost realize the idea 
of the diamond trees from which hung all the pre- 
cious jewels that so sorely tempted that friend of our 
youth, Aladdin. This evidence of skill and inge- 
nuity—which measures 20 feet in height, and the 
f.:m of which is as graceful as the material of which 
it is composed is faultless—surpasses all that Messrs. 
Osler have hithertc executed, and presents an ensem- | 
ble as yet unrivalled in the history of manufacture. 


| 


EXIUIBITION OF 


| 





| 


ability and perseverance which can in so short a 
time have wrought so extraordinary a change in the 
whole system of manufacture. Every medieval 


handicraft seems again instinct with life under their | 


auspices ; and many of their productions rival in 
beauty of design and execution the loveliest specimens 
that enrich the Cathedral] stores of Aix la Chapelle 
and Cologne. 

In the execution of Bronzes—in which hitherto 
the French have stood “ facile principes\—Messrs. 
Elkington and Mason, strong in the possession of 
the electro-processes, seem prepared to “start a 


, formidable opposition ;” while their manufacture of 


plate and articles of virti wants only a little more 
originality of thought and design to render it irre- 
proachable. 

In the old staple trades of Birmingham—button- 


making, brass-founding, gun-making, “ toy’’-making, | 


&c.—every variety of production is here well re- 


| presented ; while ‘in all the flourishing branches of 


commercial activity dependent on the railroad and 


| mechanical system of the present day, the good town 


seems to be fully up to its work. 


days of Queen Elizabeth :—“ Bremicham full of in- 
habitants, and echoing with forges.” 

Space for a detailed examination of the multitude 
of objects which here testify to the prosperous con- 
dition of our English manufactures we have not. We 
must content ourselves with congratulating all con- 
cerned in the formation of this interesting collection 


on the success which has attended their exertions | 


for the public.—and reminding them, that if they 
would hope to shine in 1851, when their works shall 
be brought into contrast with all that is great in 
Continental manufacture, they must not relax in 
their efforts. They must endeavour to “snatch a 
grace beyond the reach of (their) art,’ as it exists 
at present—and transfuse into the somewhat torpid 
system of industrial design the invigorating blood 
of healthy and animated originality. To England, 


‘to Scotland, and to Wales, this administration of the 


stimulant of emulation should prove an important 
benefit :—how much, too, might it effect for Ireland! 
To parody one of her dealers in the Fine Arts, we 
would say :— 

Let Erin remember the days of old, 

Ere her lazy sons betrayed her,— 

When her goldsmiths made thei’ collars of gold 

To sell to the Saxon trader. 





Fine-Art Gosstr.—During a few days past some 
of our daily and weekly contemporaries have an- 
nounced that a ship has just arrived at Chatham 
laden with a further consignment of the Nimroud 
marbles, fruits of Dr. Layard’s researches. 
paragraph to which we allude is especially minute in 
its information. Thus, it is stated that orders have 
been given tothe Customs department to pass the pack- 
ages containing these valuable relics without delay, 
in order that they may arrive at the British Museum 
without previous handling by unskilful persons; and 
a hope is expressed that the said marbles will soon 
be exposed to public view. Now, we are enabled to 
inform those of our readers who may be interested 
in these remarkable monuments that no ship has 


| very recently arrived at Chatham, or any other port, 


laden with such a precious freight,—inasmuch as the 





rent has taken place of late years 
When, from remembering | 
the ponderous lumps of uncouth crystal that used | 
to sparkle on the board of our fathers, we turn | 
to the lovely furms and delicately cut ornaments | 
that constitute the staple of the collections of Messrs. | 
Richardson of Stourbridge, Messrs. Bacchus, Messrs. | 
Rice & Harris, and Messrs. Os!er, of Birminghan, | 
we are tempted to believe that Murano in its palmiest | 
days could not have supplied to the merchant-lords | 
of Venice more beautiful goblets than are now placed 
within the reach of the ordinary “ bourgeoisie” of 


In the manufacture of Metals, too, we have 
The | 


are exhibited as the joint productions of the taste of 
Mr. Pugin and of the industrial skill of Mr. Hard- 
man, as contrasted with the vulgar rococo affairs 
of ten years ag», surprise us into admiration of the 


It yet justifies the | 
| description which old Camden gave -of it in the 


The | 





Perhaps there is no other mateiial in the | lastportion of the slabs was received, and ho 
form and conditions of which so vast and so rapid j at the Museum on the 16th of Angust 
gust, 


Further 
# The 
They should 
appears that the 
st obliged to leave, owing to g 
outbreak of fever—having been previously delaved 
for want of tie tackle necessary for shippin each 
great masses. This apparatus ought to eran 
supplied from the naval yard at Bombay,—and that 
it should not have been sent implies misapprehensi 
of orders or mismanagement. A merchant veina 
was employed to effect the transport of these might 
bulls, but the master of it was either unable . 
It is said that he 


consignments may be expected ere lon; 
colossal bulls are yet to come, 
have arrived some time ago: but it 
| Ship on the station was obli 


| unwilling to undertake the task. 
could not cut up his hatchways except at the Tisk 
of invalidating the assurance of his ship.— Havin, 
disposed of the paragraph in question, we may observe 
that the slabs lately received at the Museum are 
already accessible to the public; that they are chief 
from the North-western, or older palace, at Nimweel, 
and that most of them are figured in Dr. Layaniy 
| large drawings illustrative of his discoveries, published 
| by Mr. Murray. Among so many objects, all of artistic 
| and antiquarian importance, it is difficult to indicate 
those which are especially deserving of remark: 
but of the slabs which will probably attract general 
attention, we may note one which represents an Arab 
mounted on a camel, in rapid flight from a pursuing 
force. On another is shown the storming of a city; 
against the walls scaling ladders are fixed, and—what 
is most curious— miners are working their way 
beneath the turrets. A third is carved with the 
deities at the sacred tree. There are two other slabs 
of great intcrest :—one representing the interior of a 
house, with various details of domestic economy— 
the other depicting soldiers swimming across a river 
or moat, to gain the shelter of a town, or castle, 
which is seen on the opposite bank. They are 
closely pursued by a hostile force. There is alsoa 
scene in a stable-yard, with a groom curry-combinga 
horse,—full of natwal character. The same may be 
said of a group of camels:—though unfortunately 
| the latter slab is much injured. Not the least curious 


| 





| 
| 
| 


object in this last arrival is the colossal head 
of one of the winged bulls, decorated with a 


crown of six horns and feathers. — The question 
| of the exact antiquity of these surprising remains is 
| in our opinion still open to discussion. The use of 
| the ¢estudo, or covered battering-ram, sometimes with 
wooden towers, like the “ Helepolis” or “taker of 
| cities” constructed by Demetrius Poliorcetes at the 
siege of Salamis,—of scaling-ladders and of mines — 
in besieging fortified towns, would seem to indicate a 
later date than that assigned to these marbles,—or 
| else it must be admitted, on the other hand, that those 
| contrivances are of a more remote antiquity than 
has hitherto been supposed, 

| While on this subject, it gives us pleasure to state 
| that Mr. Temple, Her Majesty’s Minister at the 
| court of Naples, has deposited in the Museum, for 
| exhibition, a fine bronze figure of Bacchus,—which 
| he purchased at Naples. The place where it was 
found is not known; but in style it bears a 
| marked resemblance to the bronzes which have been 
| discovered at Pompeii.—Among other late acquisitions 
in the department of Antiquities is a bronze head, 
supposed to represent the Emperor Hadrian, which 
was found some time ago in the Thames. It was 
purchased by the Trustees from the collection of a 
London antiquary for upwards of 1002. : 

A week or two since we were called on to notice 
the success of the School of Design established in 
the Potteries:—we have now great satisfaction in 
recording the steady progress of the Sheffield school 
under the able management of Mr. Mitchell. The 
manufacturers of the town have been gradually 
won over by his teaching to the cause. Such are the 
prospects of the institution that the Government 
grant has been increased from 250/. to 600/.,—and 
Mr. Northcote, of the Board of Trade, stated at the 
annual meeting just held that he “ had, in evidence, 
accorded the palm to the Sheffield amongst all the 
provincial schools.” 

On the Ist of next month is to take place at 
Copenhagen the sale of a certain portion of the 
works and effects of the sculptor Thorwaldsen which 
we some time since announced to our readers. This 
portion, as they will remember, consists of duplicates 
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=e possession of the Copenhagen Museum of some | judicious and exquisitely finished, and the elasticity of 
wrthose works which the sculptor bequeathed to that | her voice in this refined but showy music far outdoes 
igctitution, together with a collection of pictures, | t ve unmitigated organ-stop brilliancy of Malle. Lind. 
ints, medals, jewels, gold boxes, and modelling | —Signor Costa’s Otfertorium, ‘ Date Sonitum,’ was 
ts aments directed to be sold by the great artist's | another interesting feature in the Concert;—so, also, 
yl. Catalogues of the sale are now in London. was Mr. Chipps’s performance of one of Mendels- 
Mr. Herring the well-known animal painter ap-|sohn’s Organ Sonatas.—By way of close to the 
on Saturday last before the magistrate at | entire meeting came a large part of the ‘ Israel.’ 
Guildhall, and applied for his advice under—as the | Among the solo selections, the duett * The Lord is a 
. hrases it—“ rather peculiar circumstances.” | man of war,’ sung by Herr Pischek and Mr. Machin, 
Mr. Herring has discovered that copies of his paint- | must not be passed over; since the excellent Bohe- 
- « have been sold as originals—or in other words mian basso seemed more at his ease in that duett than 
that his name has been forged to spurious paintings. in any other music sung by him at the Festival. 
The complaint led to the natural inquiry on the | —W hat can we say of the choruses that is new? The 
ptt of the clerk “if the handwriting could be | steadiness, force, and refinement with which they 
sed.” Mr. Herring said it could not: and then | went, were the rule of this Festival. Nothing, indeed, 
yent on to observe that he had remarked to a pur- | short of such peerless brilliancy on the part of both 
daser who had been taken in that “he always had | composer and interpreters could have kept up in- 
his canvas from a house in Long Acre,” whereas the | terest drawn upon to the utmost by six grand per- 
gavas on which the forgery was painted “ came | formances in close succession. 
fom Rathbone Place in Oxford Street.” This pub-| It is not a new pleasure that we should commend 
jcation of the house where he obtains his canvas | Signor Costa on his successes,—but this Birmingham 
gems to us to have been highly injudicious on the | mecting is too signal an entry in their list not to be 
of Mr. Herring; and he may be sure that all | dwelt upon. Some score of years since he made his 
fiture copies of his pictures will invariably carry the | début in England at Birmingham, as the bearer of a 
shall-mark” of Long Acre.—There are other living | weak Oratorio by Zingarelli, and as a singer but 
gists, it appears by the report, who have to com- | sparingly gifted by Nature. He has since won the 
pain of similar frauds on their purses and reputations. | conductorship over the best Opera in Europe,—he 
Mr. 





. Edwin Landseer and Mr. Clarkson Stanfield | has brought the Philharmonic orchestra into a form 
yere named to the sitting magistrate as sufferers. | and discipline which even great composers could not 
But the evil is not of recent occurrence. A | impress upon it,—he has revived the Sacred Har- 

uine Morland was seen in a pawnbroker's window | monic Society when it was well nigh perishing of 
jy Morland himself in the midst of undoubted | slovenly mal-administration,—he has, lastly, organ- 
fibrications which imitated both his style and sig- | ized and perfected, during the busiest London season 
mture. We have ourselves in former years seen | on record, the most generally admirable musical per- 
pictures by Patrick Nasmyth similarly copied :— | formances ever given in the provinces. If these ser- 
wd some of our artist friends could add to the list of | vices do not entitle Signor Costa to the warm grati- 
impositions. ‘Theodore Hook's story of a dealer who | tude and sincere respect of those who love the art in 
sivertised “ Titians once a week and Vandycks once | England, no Jess than of those who are gratified by the 
a fortnight” —as if they arrived like eggs from | contemplation of progressive effort and improvement, 
Ostend and hams from Westphalia,—will occur to | we must have a new scale of appreciation. The 
may. But as Jervas said, “ poor little Zit how he | Festival of which we now take leave is one of 
would stare” could he see the pictures which pass | the memorabilia of our experiences of musical enjoy- 
vithdealers—aye,and purchasers too—as the genuine | ment. It will be long a standard and an object of 
productions of his master hand. But Mr. Herring | emulation, both in London and in the country. 
lassome redress. Though a signature to a deed on | ——— -—— 
linen is not binding, he may prosecute the vendor | _Marytesone.—Thistheatre re-opened on Monday, 
da spurious “ Herring” for obtaining money under | with a tragedy by an American author (a Mr. Eps 
false pretences. Serjeant, we believe,) founded on Corneille’s ‘ Cid,’ 
and entitled ‘ Velasco.’ Neither story nor treat- 
ment was such as would have been ventured on, 
we think, by a modern English poet, unless he 

NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. were a very young one, led back to an old subject in 

Ar the third Concert of the Birmingham Festival | the course of his studies, and induced by enthusiasm 
tie feature for all lovers of music was the ‘First | and inexperience to attempt the revival of an ex- 
Walpurgis Night’ of Mendelssohn. Unluckily it | hausted interest. Castilian honour is brought into 
vas played at so preposterously late an hour, that | mortal collision with the passion of love. The 
those who wished to listen were compelled to abstract | father of the bride Isidora (Miss F. Vining) in bad 
themselves from an obbligato accompaniment of de- | humour strikes the father of the bridegroom, Velasco 
parting company. This effected, the performance | (Mr. Davenport). The latter, too feeble from age to 
ms most striking,—for the power and perfection of | resent the wrong, calls upon his son to become his 
is choral and orchestral execution were worth a| substitute. Filial duty permits no denial: —the 
jumey to Birmingham to hear; while the effect was | office is undertaken, and the offender is slain. With 
sufficient at once and for ever to put out of court | his last breath he binds his daughter by an oath to 
those who, like M. Fétis, characterize the genius of | avenge him. Love and her monarch’s commands 
Mendelssohn as lying merely in nicety of detail. | ultimately, however, induce Isidora to forego the 
Anything lovelier than the Spring Chorus—more dra- | task; and she is about to marry the slayer of her 
uatic than the suppressed movement ‘ Disperse, dis- | father, when her brother, Julio (Mr. C. Wheatleigh), 
pere,'-and more frantically wild than the Witch | interferes, insisting on vengeance. Prompted by a 
revel_has never been heard on the opera stage. We | wicked kinsman, Hernando (Mr. Johnstone), who 
repeat it (seeing that attacks are “in the town™) that | hopes to become thereby the lady’s husband, Julio 
by few other composers, living or dead, could so prepares poison for his victim. From this peril 
lage a variety of serviceable and attractive concert | Isidora saves Velasco;—who is, however, stabbed in 
muse, sacred and secular, be furnished as by Men- | the back by the determined avenger. Isidora herself 
delsohn;—and the noble cantata in question wound | drinks of the fatal cup,—and the curtain falls. 

w the three Concerts worthily. The early acts of the play are feebly written; 

On Friday the last performance of sacred | but there is an occasional glimpse of poetic feeling 
music was given: commencing with a miscellaneous | which redeems the general commonplace. The 
wt The gem of this was Madame Sontag’s singing | last act becomes impressive from the force of 
of the * Bird Song,’ from ‘ The Creation; on which, | the situations. Velasco is a character of chival- 
though the music be not of the first class, we dwell | rous bearing and fine sentiment —a lover and a 
wth more than ordinary interest and pleasure, | son “ perplexed in the extreme.” With Mr. Daven- 
because not many months ago we were indicating | port the character has probably been a favourite 
how we imagined it ought to be executed, when dis-| in the United States:—certainly he performed it 
cussing Mdlle. Lind’s too plain and robust version of | with a grace and energy which indicated a familiar 
this delicate dravura. Madame Sontag’s version | acquaintance with its capabilities. Miss Vining was 
semed to us perfection. She leans to a greater mo- | pleasing in Isidora,—but we can have no sympathy 

tion of ¢empo than is the taste of our day; but | with a character so deficient in decision. The play- 

execution is most delicate, her “ changes” are | wright has left all her love to be taken for grante1, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 








too:—we have nowhere the developement of the 
passion presented, and are therefore left to get what 
interest we can out of the mere incidents. 

Sapter’s Wetts. — On Wednesday evening 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure’ was performed. 
The novelties in the cast were Mr. Dickinson as 
Claudio and Miss Glyn as Isabella. The former has 
the advantage of looking the juvenile delinquent to 
perfection. His pretty action and passionate deli- 
very were well suited to the part. Miss Glyn threw 
much enthusiasm into the part of Isabella,—which is 
the most highly coloured of her personations. She 
was called for at the conclusion of the piece. 


Surrey.—This theatre opened on Monday, under 
the direction of Mr. Creswick, for the legitimate 
drama, — with Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Rose 
of Arragon.’ The hero, Alasco, was well sup- 
ported by Mr. Creswick himself. Mr. Mead, an 
energetic performer of considerable promise, enacted 
the part of 4lmagro,—and Madame Ponisi that of 
Olivia. In other respects the play was ably sup- 
ported. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—Our notes on 
the Liverpool and Birmingham Festivals, each of 
which possessed its special attraction, have precluded 
the necessity of our offering a report on the minor 
meeting at Hereford,— more especially since the 
excellence of its programme has been already com- 
mended in our columns. Generally, the year gives 
us occasion to remark advance in the selections for 
these mectings,—not borne out by any correspond- 
ing excellence in the solo singers. “ Old frequenters,” 
a tribe for the most part to be distrusted—and this 
on the common ground of human infirmity (not be- 
cause we assume ourselves to be wiser in our con- 
noisseurship than they)—are not far wrong in asking 
where is now the Stephens, or Salmon, or Billington, 
or Braham, or Bartleman, who used to represent 
England worthily at such gatherings? Our best 
native singers are at best but second-rate: our most 
articulate native declaimers are exceeded in refine- 
ment and propriety of declamation by such artists as 
a Viardot—a Mario~—and even a Castellan, who 
brings to her task the careful preparation of clever- 
ness and industry. While orchestral and choral 
performance is making such strides, this ‘ pasture of 
affairs’? (as Mistress Winifred Jenkins spelt it) isa 
pasture very barren of harvest or of hope! In truth, 
of late years, gain has been too easy to the medio- 
crities. And this, conjointly with the depreciated 
taste of foreign audiences—which has made the ac- 
quisition of foreign reputation very facile—and with the 
increasingly versatile occupation now expected from 
the home vocalist, has tendered to lower the standard 
of excellence and finish. Our voices are excellent, 
but our conceit is large, and our style still to deter- 
mine—so fur as regards the Art of Singing. 

The examination of Mr. Delafield in the Court 
of Bankruptcy has “ unearthed” all manner of facts 
regarding the Royal Italian Opera: from which the 
annual losses appear to have been heavy—and the 
salaries enormous. The latter abuse must be amended 
if the former evil is to be remedied in the most pros- 
perous theatre. Yet, in face of these discrepancies, 
managers never appear to be tired of speculating, 
nor artists of raising their terms—that they may 
clamour before a Commissioner for arrears of salary ! 
With some knowledge, however, of the manner in 
which these affairs become entangled and mystified 
—we ask (totally uninformed as to facts) to what 
extent the immense outlay on altering Covent Garden 
Theatre may have figured in the annual deficit ; 
and we remind the public, that the accounts touch- 
ing the current year produced in Basinghall Street, 
have no reference to the close of the season,—since 
Mr. Delafield’s failure took place early in July, con- 
temporaneously with the production of* Le Prophéte.’ 
The establishment has been since carried on as a com- 
monwealth;— it is said, so satisfactorily that the 
same system is to be adopted in 1850. Out of all 
such contradictions as are involved in the above 
statements, grains of truth and of good counsel are to 
be elicited by those who seek: but if these are to 
prove medicinal and salutary, they must be swallowed 
and digested by the artists themselves—to whose 
indolence, exactions, and caprice, failure and unful- 
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filled promises in these undertakings may be largely 
ascribed. 

Dr. S. S. Wesley has just received the appoint- 
ment of organist to Winchester Cathedral, in place 
of Dr. Chard. We cannot mention the name of this 


distinguished player without again asking whether | 


he, or some one else of those who possess the control 
over his father’s compositions, will not, one day, 
afford musicians an opportunity of judging of their 
merits,—universally reputed to be great ? 

A correspondent announces to us that the fire 
which recently destroyed the Wesleyan Chapel at 
Armagh broke out in the organ: an instrument 


since purchased by the congregation in question, and 
opened, with some ceremony, only on the very evening 
when the conflagration took place. 

Our contemporaries announce that Miss Hayes, 


Mr. Osborne, and Herr Ernst are about to turn “the | 


recess” to account, by giving concerts in France. 


The Grand Opéra of Paris re-opened its doors a | 


few days ago. The management of the Jtalian 
Theatre there is said to have obtained the privilege of 
postponing the commencement of its season’s cam- 

: , > RY _ . 
paign till the Ist of November.—The prayer for such 
a respite has a whimsical significance. 

We have received the following from our Naples 
correspondent :— 

London so monopolizes all musical talent that little is to 
be said of Naples. An important addition has been made 
to the vocal force of San Carlo in Signor Bassini. His voice 
isa brilliant barytone, and his style similar to that of Colletti. 
Iam not certain if Bassinihas ever appeared before a London 
audience :—if not, his time will come and his triumph wil! be 
sure. An Irish gentleman who has been since the spring in 
Naples, has likewise appeared successfully. This is Mr. 
Gustavus L. Geary of Christ Church and St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Dublin. He possesses a tenor voice of great 
compass and sweetness, and has been studying here for some 
months under Signor Rossi, an eminent maestro. Ue made 
a successful debut at a concert recently given, by singing, 
amongst other morceaux, the grand scena from ‘ Ernani.’ 


The artist first mentioned above, we presume, is | 


Signor de Bassini who appeared many years since in 
London,—and whose reputation in Ttaly has since 
been steadily rising. If we mistake not, some 
account of his singing at La Scala, in the ‘Saul’ of 
Maestro Cannetti, will be found in the Atheneum 
about four years ago.—In other towns of Italy, opera 
seems just now to be a less peaceful diversion than 
at Naples. A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
recounts a scene at Rome, in which a favourite prima 
donna, Signora Reboussini, became the innocent 
cause of an uproar, by first refusing a bouquet 
thrown to her by a French officer, and subsequently, 
under intimidation, wearing it, to the infinite disgust 
of her Italian clientelle. But alas for poor music in 
Musie’s renowned home! A letter from the north 
of Italy informs us of occurrences yet more tragical, 
into which the Art has been dragged. A perform- 
ance has been recently given by the Austrians, at 
Milan, worthy of being commemorated: we mean 
the flagellation of some forty persons who joined in 
the demonstration against the festivities on the 


Emperor's birthday—ofticially reported in the Moni- | 


tore. Among the females, “who were not punished 
on the public’ place,— but privately” (“ Put your 
worm on the hook,” says Izaak. Walton, “ tenderly 
and as if you loved him”) were two songstresses by 
profession. To such tragedies as this, however de- 
licately graduated their shadings, too wide an audi- 
ence cannot be summoned:—but what cannot be 
done by the Hangman may by the Journalist hold- 
ing the lash. 





MISCELLANEA 
Balloon Passage of the Alps. —This remarkable 
feat has just been performed by M. Arban ; who 


ascended from Marseilles at half-past six o’clock on | 


the evening of the 2nd instant, and alighted near 
Turin at half-past two on the following morning :— 
having accomplished a distance of 400 miles in eight 
hours. He gives the following particulars of his 
voyage :— 

I ascended from the Chateau de Fleurs on Sunday even- 
ing, the 2nd instant, at h past six. At eight I was over 
the Wood of Esteret, where ¢ ascertained I was at the height 
of 4,000 metres. The temperature of the air was cold, but 
dry; my centigrade thermometer marked four degrees be- 
low zero. The wind was south-west, and sent me over Nice. 
For nearly two hours surrounded by very dense clouds, my 
cloak no longer sufficed to keep me warm ; I suffered much 
from cold feet. I nevertheless determined to proceed and 
to traverse the Alps, from which I knew I was not far dis- 
tant. My provision of ballast was enough to raise me above 


the highest peaks. The cold gradually increased, the wind 
became steady, and the moon lighted me like the sun 
—comme le soleil en plein jour. was at the foot of the Alpse 
the snows, cascades, rivers, all were sparkling; the ravines 
and rocks produced masses of darkness, which served as 
shadows to the gigantic picture. The wind now interrupted 
the regularity of my course. 
| ascend, in order to pass over the peaks. I reached the 
| summit of the Alps at eleven o'clock, and as the horizon 
became clear, and my course regular, | began to think of 
supping. I was now at an elevation of 4,600 métres. It was 
indispensably necessary for me to pursue my journey and 
reach Piedmont. Chaos only was under me, and to alight in 
these regions was impossible. After supper, Il threw my empty 
botile into the snow beneath, where possibly some adventur- 
| ous traveller will one day find it, and be led to conclude 


gions. At half-past one in the morning I was over Mount 
Misso, which I knew, having explored it in my first journey 
| to Piedmont. There the Durance and the Po take their 
| source. I reconnoitred the position, and discovered the 


| A * 2.3 . 
singular optical delusion, occasioned by the shining of the 


over the open sea. But as the south-west wind had not 
ceased to blow, | was convinced by this fact, as well as by 
others I had noticed, that I could not be over the sea. The 
stars confirmed the accuracy of my compass, and the ap- 


vearance of Mont Blanc satisfied me that I must be approach- | 


ing Turin. Mont Blancto my left, on a level with the spot 
in which I was, being far above the clouds, resembled an 
immense block of cristal sparkling with a thousand fires. 
At a quarter to three, Mount Viso, which was behind me, 
proved to me that I was in the neighbourhood of Turin. 


I determined to alight, which I did without any difficulty, | 


having ballast enough to go much further. I alighted near 
a large farm yard, where I was surrounded by several watch 
dogs, from whose caresses I was protected by my cloak, 


Their barking awakened the peasants, who were more sur- | 
They admitted me to | 


prised than frightened at seeing me. 
their house,—informed me that it was half-past two, and 


| kilométres from Turin. 

| Promotion in Sir John Franklin’s Expedition.— 
| The North Pole Expedition, under Sir John Frank- 
| lin, had, on leaving England, five mates standing 
| from 1841 to 1845, and two second masters standing 
| 1842 and 1843: the claims of each party—the ships 
| sailed early in 1845—for promotion may at least 


| have been taken as equal. In April and May, two 


| months after sailing, the five mates were promoted | 


| to be lieutenants of their respective ships, and, should 
| they be fortunate enough to reach England, say early 
in 1850, will of course be promoted to commanders. 
The second masters have not been promoted, but 
will be, we may suppose, on their return; so that the 
mate will have gained 1,800/., and his lieutenant’s 
and commander's rank, and the second master 600/. 
and his master’s rank. If they are not so fortunate 
as to reach England again the widows (if any) of the 
former get 7@/. per annum, and of the latter nil.— 
United Service Gazelle. 

Archbishop Tenison’s Library.—I have always felt that 
one important means towards the restoration of the Tenison 
Library is to procure donations of books,—and this I have 
kept steadily in view. Our funds do not allow of our 
making purchases. The interest which the Parliamentary 
Report has awakened, together with your notice, encourages 
me to hope that I may now be more successful. The 
Trustees have always gladly accepted donations,—and we 
have a Benefactors’ Book, in which many worthy names 
may be found. A suggestion in your pages to those who 
| have it in their power to help us would be very valuable, 
and I venture to solicit your aid.— By the way, I may cor- 
rect you about the ‘Chaucer.’ We are not so fortunate as 
} to possess an old copy. Our chief gem is a Saxon Pru- 
| dentius.—I am, &e. Puiie HALL, 

Progress of Settlement in California.—The follow- 
ing cities were partly built or laid out in California : 

—Fremont, on the west bank of the Sacramento, 

opposite the mouth of Feather River; Vernon, sit- 

. J : 
| uated on the east bank of Feather River; Boston, 





mento City, laid out on the site of and embraces the | 


| laid out on the north bank of Rio’Americano; Sacra- | 
| sion of his Silurian rocks (named and illustrated 


celebrated Suter’s Fort; Suter city, laid out on the east 
bank of the river Sacramento; Webster, laid out 
| nine miles from Sacramento City; Snezien, on the west 
| bank of Sacramento; Tuolume, laid out at the head 
| of the Sacramento; Stanislaus, at the head of the 
river of the same name. Stockton: this thriving city | 
| is on aslough which contains the back waters formed 
by a junction of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 

rivers, Bonicia: this city, the intended rival of San | 

Francisco for the commerce of the Pacific, is situated | 
| onthe Straits of Karquenez; a navy yard and mili- 
| tary storehouses are to be built there. Nassa, on | 
| Nassa Creek, forty miles from San Francisco; St. 
| Lewis, laid out at the embarcadeos on the Sonora | 
Creek ; San Rafael, laid out at the old mission of that | 
| name, on the north side of San Francisco Bay; and | 


anchorage. 


oe in San Francisco Bay, which has a good | 


Total, 15. | 


I was occasionally obliged to | 


| The summary of the proceedings is 


| we last 
| began in all the Sections:—the Ethnological Sub. 


. ; : . | that another before him had explored the same desert re- 
formerly built by Snetzler for the Cathedral, not long | gi 


| magnificent plains of the mountain. Before this certainty, a 


moon upon the snow, was like to make me think myself | 
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NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOC]. 
ATION. FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF SCIENCE, ; 
[From our own Correspondents.] 


Tue order of proceeding at the Nineteenth M 
ing of the British Association has been the = 
as on former occasions—with such varieties in th 
arrangements as the particular locality Suggested 
as follows._Qy 
Wednesday the General Committee assembled_ag 

week recorded. On Thursday busiz 


section of D forming the only exception. Op that 


| day the members of the Association visited the 
| Botanical Gardens ; and in the evening there Was q 


Soirée at the Town Hall—when the electric light 
was exhibited by means of Mr. Gassiot’s powerful} 
battery, and the subject was slightly explained 

Prof. Faraday. There was also some good perform. 
ance on the organ. On Friday the members of the 
Association, to the number of 450, dined together 
in the Town Hall—the President taking the chair. 
On Saturday there was no business in any of the 
Sections; and the morning was occupied in excyp, 
sions to Dudley,—to Kenilworth, Warwick and 


| Leamington,—and to Wednesbury. The objects of 


the latter excursion were, to witness the process of 
manufacture of patent shafts, &c., and to visit some 
of the iron works aud furnaces in the neighbourhood, 
Besides the hundreds of members of the Association 
who repaired to Dudley, thousands of the surround. 


\ t " t two, and | ing neighbourhood, being furnished with tick 
that I was in the village of Pion-Forte, near Stubini, six | |? nd : 8 ets of 


admission, reached the entrance to the galleries under 


| the Castle Hill in barges, carriages, and on foot 


The little army of both sexes began soon to pour 
into the cavern; and shortly after 10 o'clock Sir R, 
I. Murchison, accompanied by the French Amba. 
sador, reached the scene of action where he had 
addressed the public ten years ago at a former Meet. 
ing of the Association. Lord Ward had directed 
his agent Mr. Smith to spare no expense in render. 
ing the access to the galleries still more attractive 
than on the former occasion; and that gentleman 


| had caused a foot road to be cut along the slope 


of the side of the gallery—so that all the visitors 
who entered on foot saw the barges beneath them 
as in a River Styx: the interior vaulted cavities 


| and the massive buttresses which support the roof 


being beautifully lighted. More than mid-way 
along the galleries on the western side of the hill,» 
dense mass being assembled in the lower part, Sir R, 


| I. Murchison addressed them from a higher portion 


of the ground:—and making use of a speaking 
trumpet, was heard to the distant recesses of the 
cavern. He gave a popular sketch of the structure 
of the subterranean region of the Staffordshire coal- 
field and its relation to the upper Silurian rocks on 
which it rested and the lower red sandstone by which 
it was flanked and through which it had been ele- 
vated. Adverting to the underground researches of 
Mr. Blackwell and others and to a recent memoir 
of Mr. Jukes of the Government Survey, he then 
explained how the Rowley Hills of basaltic green 
stone were the centre of all the eruptive ageney of 
this tract. He particularly dwelt on the value to 
the miner of an acquaintance with organic remains; 
and explained how entirely the upper Silurian lime 
stones were separated from carboniferous deposits, 
and how all over the world these ancient limestones, 
like this of Dudley, being once reached all hopes ot 
finding coal vanished. He expatiated on the exten- 


from the region of which the Staffordshire coal-field 
formed a part) over Europe, including Russia and 
Siberia and over America—and concluded by pre 
posing three cheers for Lord Ward who had | ghted 
up the caverns for them, and the same for Mr. 
Smith, the miners and those who had carried out 
his Lordship’s wishes. The company gave three to 
the Silurian geologist : and he thanking them, be 

the French Ambassador to say a few words through 
the speaking trumpet—which his Excellency did 
with much effect. Blue and red lights were thea 
exhibited at the far recesses of the galleries, and the 
crowd began to defile by the upper road and to pas 
out. Those, however, who were late in coming, 
being subsequently addressed by Mr. Blackwell in the 
caverns after the great mass of persons had left them, 
were somewhat incommoded by the fumes result 
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from discharges of the gunpowder.—At 1 o'clock 
t number of the party assembled on the summit 

if the adjacent hill of upper Silurian limestone called 
 Wren’s Nest, where Sir R. I. Murchison gave 
from this the highest spot in the county a 

ral view of the relation of outline to his previous 
ynderground lecture. —The Bisuor of OxFoRD pro- 
posed the thanks of the party to Sir R. I. Murchison; 
gad in reference to the allusion which he had made to 

(aractacus OF Caradoc, the famous British King of 
the Silures, proclaimed the geologist to be “ The Silu- 
ran King.” —Prof. Rocers of Philadelphia being 
then called upon to explain the analogy between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the older rocks of England, 
ade an eloquent address. The public museum of 
the Geological Society of Dudley was then visited, 
gs well as the cabinets of Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Gray. Hospitalities were offered on all sides; and 
the Priory and many houses in the town, were 
opened to the visitors. In the evening there was a 
Soirée at the Town Hall.—On Monday afternoon the 
General Committee held a meeting to decide on their 
pext place of meeting :—and in the evening Prof. 
Was delivered a lecture at the Town Hall ‘ On 
the Application of Science to Railways.’ —( )n Tuesday 
Mr. Carte made experiments with his rockets for 
gaving life from shipwreck, at the Reservoir,—and in 
the evening there was a third Soirée at the Town 
Hall. Lhe meetings of the Sections on theseveral days 
will be found in detail in our columns.—On Wed- 
nesday the General Committee assembled to sanc- 
tin the grants which had passed the Recommenda- 
tion Committee. In the afternoon of the same day 
the concluding General Meeting of the Association 
was held, for the accustomed ceremonial pro- 
ceedings. 

The Meeting has been decidedly a good one, and 
has been attended by the leading celebrities in the 
world of science. The more miscellaneous attend- 
ance of sci 
former years. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
MONDAY. 

The PrestpEnT in the chair.—Before proceeding 
tothe ordinary business, Sir Henry De La Becue 
wid there was a matter of pressing importance, re- 
quiring their first attention. A letter had been re- 
eived from Col. Sahine announcing his resigna- 
tim. He thought they would best show their ap- 
preciation of his services, by requesting him to 
emtinue them. Sir Henry then made a formal 
motion to that effect. It was seconded by Sir R. 
I, Murcuison, ard carried unanimously. Col. Sabine 
acceded to the wish of the Association. 

Deputations were received from the following 
towns—Edinburgh (Prof. Forbes and others); Bel- 
fast (Profs. Stevelly and Hancock) ; Manchester 
(Mr. J. Heywood, M.P., and others); Hull (Mr. 
Pearsall); and Ipswich. These gentlemen having 
addressed the meeting, — 

Sir R. I. Murcutson moved that the next meeting 
thould be held at Edinburgh. In doing this, he spoke 
warmly of the pressing invitation which the Associa- 
tin had received from Ipswich; and intimated his 
wsh, that if the decision was to go to Edinburgh on 
the next occasion, it should be with the understand- 
ing that they went to Ipswich the ensuing year—viz. 
1851._The Dean or ELy, in seconding this motion, 
expressed his pleasure at the prospect of the 
Association? visiting Edinburgh —a place in which 
resided some of the most distinguished men in the 
British Empire. The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Col. Santne then proposed Sir David Brewster as 
President for the next year, which was seconded by 
Mr. L. Horner, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Nortnamp- 
‘wy, the following gentlemen were appointed Vice- 
Presidents for the next Meeting :— 

The Earl of Catheart, the Earl of Roseberry, the Right 
Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk, the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh (W. Johnstone, Esq.), Sir Thomas Brisbane, 

rt, the Very Rey. Dr. Lee, Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, J. Forbes, Esq., and W, P. Allison, Esq. Local 

taries,—The Rey. P. Kelland, Dr. Balfour, and J. Tod, 
i wW.Beande, Esq., was appointed Local Treasurer. Mr. 

' Taylor was re-appointed General Treasurer,—and Prof. 
Phillips Assistant Secretary. 

Dr. Davpeny then proposed and Mr. Baninaton 
‘eonded a motion te the effect, that Prof. Royle 





ntific men fell somewhat short of that of 





should be appointed Second General Secretary in 
conjunction with Col. Sabine.—Agreed to. 

After a resolution to hold the next meeting in the 
first week in August, the business terminated. 

The following were agreed to, as the Council for 
the ensuing year :— 

Prof. Ansted, Sir H. De la Beche, Prof. J. Forbes, Prof. 
Graham, Mr. Grove, Mr. W.J. Hamilton, Mr. J. Heywood, 
M.P., Mr. Horner, Mr. R. Hutton, Mr. J. Gassiot, Col. 
Reid, Mr. Ronalds, Capt. Ibbetson, Dr. Latham, Sir 
C. Lyell, Sir C. Malcolm, Prof. Owen, Mr. G. R. Porter, 
Mr. W. Spence, Mr. J. Scott Russell, Mr. W. Hopkins, Col. 
Sykes, Prof. Wheatstone, Prof. Willis, Sir C. Lemon, and 
Sir P. Egerton ; and ex-officio the President of the Associa- 
tion, and all who have held that office in former years; the 
Trustees, the Vice-President, the General Treasurer, the 
General and Assistant-General Secretaries. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Genera Committee held their final meeting, 
—the Presipent in the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sir R. I. Murcatson moved and Col. Sanrne 
seconded a motion to the effect that Lord Dunferm- 
line’s name be added to the list of Vice-Presidents. 
—Carried. 

The Prestpent moved that the communication of 
Lord Rosse ‘On Nebule’ be printed entire amongst 
the Reports of the Association. The Mareguts of 
Nortnampton seconded the motion,—which 
carried. 

The following recommendations then received the 
sanction of the Committee.— 

Involving Grants of Money. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel having reported that the Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at Kew are peculiarly valuable, 
and likely to produce the most important results, the Com- 
mittee recommend that the sum of 250/. be voted for the 
continuance of that establishment for the ensuing year. 

That three standard Barometers and other Meteorological 
Instruments be sent out to the British Consul-General at the 
Azore Islands, with the view of encouraging that gentleman 
(Mr. C, Hunt) to pursue his Meteorological Observations at 
the several Islands at which he has British Vice-Consuls— 
and that Col. Reid, Col. Sabine, Sir W. 8. Harris, and Prof. 
Phillips be a Committee for carrying out the above objects, 
with the sum of 252. at their disposal for the purpose. 

Dr. Percy and Prof. Miller, to continue Kesearches on 
Crystalline Slags, 52. 

Dr. Schunck, to continue Investigations on Colouring 
Matters, 5/. 

Dr. Smith (Manchester), to continue Investigations on the 
Air and Water of Towns, 5/. 

R. Mallet, Esq., Rev. Dr. Robinson, and Prof. Oldham, to 
Determine by Instruments the Elements of the Transit of 
Natural and Artificial Earthquake Waves, 501. 

Dr. Lankester, Prof. Owen, and Mr. R. Taylor, on Period 
ical Phenomena of Animals and Vegetables, 1(/. 

Mr. Strickland, Dr. Daubeny, Prof. Lindley, Prof. Henslow, 
on Vitality of Seeds, Gi. 

Prof. E. Forbes and a Committee, to procure a Report on 
British Annelida, 10/. 

Net Involving Grants of Money or Application to Govern- 

ment. 

Prof. Powell’s Communication on Meteors to be printed 
among the Reports, and to be continued from time to time. 

That the President of each Section, with two other Mem- 
bers to be named by him (and the General and Assistant- 
General Secretary ex officio), be a Committee for the purpose 
of revising the Recommendations which have from time to 
time been sanctioned by the Asso ion, and for reporting 
to the Council the steps which, in their opinion, should now 
be taken to give them the effect which Science requires, 

That the Council be authorized to institute such steps as 
appear requisite to carry out this object. 

That Meteorologists should be invited to communicate 
as they occur, to the Association, through the Assistant- 
General Secretary, any Abnormal or other Meteorological 
Phenomena of interest, observed by them. 

That a Committee, consisting of Lord Adare, Dr. Robin- 
son, Prof. Forbes, Col. Sabine, Col. Reid, Prof. Powell, 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Mr. Birt, Mr. A. Smith, Mr. J. A. Brown, 
and Prof. Phillips, with power to add to their number, be 
appointed to cousider the best mode of promoting the 
observation of Luminous Meteors and Auroras; and that 
observers be requested to communicate with Prof. Powell 
on Meteors, and with Prof. Phillips on Auroras. 

That a Committee, composed of Sir H. T. De la Beche, 
Sir W. Hooker, Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Henfrey, and Mr. Hunt, be 
requested to continue their investigations on the action of 
Carbonic Acid on the growth of Ferns. 

That Mr. Kk. Hunt be requested to furnish to the next 

a Report on the present state of our knowledge of 
the Chemical Action of the Solar Radiations. 

That Mr. Mallet be requested to complete his Report on 
the Statical and Dynamical Effects of Earthquakes. 

That Prof. E. Forbes, Dr. Playfair, and Dr. Carpenter be 
requested toreport on the Perforating Apparatus of Mollusca. 

That the subject of Luminosity in Living Animals be 
recommended to the attention of naturalists; and that 
Mr. Darwin be requested to collect and receive observations 
on the subject 

That Mr. Henfrey be requested to report on the Hybridism 
of Plants. 

That Mr. G. R. Porter, Col. Sykes, Mr. Tooke, Prof. 
Longfield, Mr. Lawson, and Prof. Hancock be requested 
to prepare a Report on the State and Progress of Statistics ; 
and that Dr. Playfair be requested to co-operate with them. 


was 


| Sir C. Lemon, M.P. be requested t 





Involving Applications to Government. 

That an Application be made to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to establish a Refleetor, not less than three feet in 
diameter, at the Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to make such additions to the staff of the Observatory 
as may be necessary for its effectual working; and that the 
President be requested to communicate with Lord Rosse, 
Sir J. Herschel, the Astronomer Royal, Sir T. Brisbane, 
and Dr. Lloyd on the subject, and to obtain the concurrence 
in the application of the Royal and Astronomical Societies, 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

That an Application be made to the Master-General of 
the Ordnance to have the Levels of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland corrected to the Mean Sea Level, as deduced by 
Mr. Airy from the Tide Observations round that Island; 
and that the President, Trustees and Officers of the British 
Association and the Presidents of the Royal and Geological 
Societies and the Royal Irish Academy be requested to make 
this application. 

That Application be made to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance to have the British Are of the Meridian published 
in its full extent, and that the President, Trustees, and 
Officers of the British Association, Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, the Royal Irish Academy, and the Royal 
Astronomical Society be requested to make such application. 

That the Members of the British Association who are also 
Members of the Legislature be requested to act as a perma- 
nent Committee, to watch over the interests of science; 
and to inspect the various measures from time to time in- 
troduced into Parliament likely to affect such interests; 
and that the Marquis of Northampton, Lord Rosse, Lord 
Wrottesley, Lord Adare, M.P., Sir Philip Fgerton. M.P., and 
organize such Committee. 

Adjourned. 

The final general meeting was held in the Town 
Hall on Wednesday afiernoon, The formal business 
having been gone through, the Presiprent proposed 
the customary votes of thanks to the governing 
bodies of the town and to the local officers. Lorp 
Wrortestey and the Mayor acknowledged the 
compliment. Sir R. I. Murcnison moved and 
Dr. Bucktanp seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. 


Robinson, which was acknowledged,—and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The total number of persons attending this meet- 
ing has been 1122;—the receipts, 9510. 5s. § 


Section A. — MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

‘Onan Atmospheric Phenomenon seen in Switzer- 
land,’ by Sir R. H. Ine1is.—This communication 
was made at the time the phenomenon was witnessed, 
by letter to Col. Sabine :—* Aug. 8, 1849, We were 
at Gais (Canton Appenzell, Switzerland) a few days 
ago, and saw there what may be familiar to you and 
other men of science, but was quite new to me and to 
the people of the place. About 3 P.m., on the 8th 
of August, my servant called to me “ that there was 
something falling, very curious.” I went out to the 
bridge which connects the old and new buildings of 
the Hétel du Beeuf—and, under the shade of the 
new house, looked up and saw thousands and thou- 
sands of brilliant white motes, like snow, falling as in 
flakes. ‘There were no clouds, but there was a kind 
of halo round the sun,—or rather, as I looked up, 
there were in that direction apparently more and 
larger masses, through which the rays passed; balls 
separated themselves, consisting of vast numbers; 
and these resolved themselves into fragments, and 
came whirling and floating about. The master of 
the hotel, M. Heen, joined us; he had obviously 
never seen anything of the kind before, and called 
out “ Des millions, des millions.” He summoned 
his people to look. I continued to gaze, till I was 
half blinded. At first, the fragments seemed to melt ; 
and to the last I could distinguish no appearance of 
an animal. Our servant fancied that he saw some- 
thing like wings. I certainly looked till, to my eye, 
they seemed to evaporate, but their disappearance, 
and perhaps the reappearance of the same individual, 
might have been owing to their turning at right 
angles, instead of exhibiting their extent lengthways, 
and vice versd. This lasted—at least, I looked— 
twenty-five minutes. Certainly none came to the 
ground. Réaumur, 20°; no wind, Gais is 3,100ft. 
above the sea.” 

Sir R. InGuis then read extracts from a letter from 
Sir J. Herschel, containing some notices of similar 
phenomena :—* Of analogous facts (more or less 80) 
I can mention two: 1. In or about the year 182], 
I remember seeing in Sir J. South’s telescope, at 
Blackman Street, when turned in a direction near 
but not to the sun, about mid-day, frequent objects, 
having all the appearance of stars, which were seen 


sailing through the field of the telescope. Dr. Wol- 
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laston, when this was mentioned to him, said it was 
thistledown; I do not think it was. 2. In the hay 
season, some three or four years ago, the day being 
clear and hot and caim (at least in the immediate 
neighbourhood of our house), our attention was 
excited by what at first seemed to be strange-looking 
birds flying, but though presently assured they were 
not birds, it was by no means clear what they were. 
They were irregular wispy masses, sailing leisurely 
up and settling down again, apparently over a hay- 
field on the east of our grounds, and about a quarter 
or three-eighths of a mile from our house. Some of 
these were of considerable size, and their general 
appearance was convex downwards and taily up- 
wards. After wondering awhile, I got a telescope 
and directed it to the fying phenomenon, when it 
became evident that they were masses of hay, some 
of very considerable size, certainly not less (allowing 
for the distance) than a yard or two in diameter. 
They sailed about leisurely, and were very numerous. 
No doubt wind prevailed at the spot, but there was 
no roaring noise nor any sign of a whirlwind, and all 
about us was quite calm. Nobody was at the time 
at work in that field. None fell on our side of the 
trees, above which they rose perhaps 50 or 100 feet. 
—P.S. Could Sir R. Inglis’s phenomenon have been 
winged ants? They sometimes appear in astonish- 
ing numbers, and might associate like gnats in masses 
fora dance and separate again.”—Sir R. Inglis added 
that he had set down this communication as an 
“atmospheric phenomenon” rather for the purpose 
of giving it a title than as intending to express a fact, 
his own private conviction being that they were some 
kind of insect. 

Col. Sauinxe stated that Humboldt had recorded 
several instances when in the Caraccas, of hay, straw, 
sand, and even larger objects, being carried up bodily 
into the air, whirled about, and scattered in it, rising 
on the one side of the mountain, carried over it, and 
again descending on the opposite side, with the 
descending atmospheric column which had raised 
them. Instances also were recorded of large masses 
of ice, which, from the great elevation at which they 
were, seemed to float about, and produce interesting 
appearances.—Dr. Roprnson mentioned one instance 
in which the fall of a mass of ice of about L5ft. across 
was recorded as having occurred. He also stated 
that he had sometimes found that the wings of rooks, 
as they turned round in the sunbeams under favour- 
able circumstances, reflected so strong a beam of 
light as to penetrate the shade used to protect the 
eye when looking at the sun. This appearance, 
when it first occurred to himself, gave him much 
trouble to account for, and he now mentioned it to 
apprize those of the fact who might mistake this 
appearance for meteors crossing the sun, or even for 
something taking place on its surface.—Sir D. Brew- 
STER mentioned several instances of large objects 
carried up into the air in Scotiand, as also of masses 
of ice which had fallen of unusual magnitude.— 
Prof. STEVELLY said that, besides the recent instances 
recorded by modern travellers of pillars of sand raised 
into the air in the deserts, Ulloa, in his account of 
the voyage of the associate French and Spanish 
philosophers to measure a degree near the equator, 
had recorded as of regular daily occurrence the 
moving of numerous and vast pillars of sand and 
other debris across the extensive plains which were 
met with at a considerable elevation among the 
Andes.—Dr. Ropixson said that this subject had a 
bearing not very remote on anemometrical researches; 
and that the common idea that wind consisted of one 
steady current of air in one fixed direction required 
to be considerably modified, as from facts observed 
by him, when endeavouring to determine the velocity 
of the wind by firing gunpowder, he found that the 
direction was frequently wavering back and forwards, 
and even ascending filaments and currents frequently 
encountered. 

‘On an Extraordinary State of the Weather in 
India during the latter half of February last,’ by Sir 
C. Matcotm.—(Extract from the Bombay Times, 
March 3/16, 1849.)—“ We have letters from Hoshun- 
gabad to the 6th inst., which mention that most 
extraordinary weather had prevailed there during the 
latter halfof February. It had been close, hazy, and 
dry, and a similar state of matters prevailed up to 
the day above mentioned. On the evening of the 
5th the clouds began to collect, the atmosphere 





having been highly charged with electricity for four 
days previous,—the electrometer (Cavallo’s) readily 
indicating the amount, and the least friction causing 
considerable excitation. Pressure and dryness had 
somewhat increased, and rain was therefore not 
looked for, but either another earthquake or a thun- 
der-and-dust storm was predicted by the weather-wise. 
On the 20th of February, half a gale had blown 
throughout the greater part of the day, the mean of 
the barometer having descended in three days from 
29-949 to 29°684! Our correspondent continues :— 
‘ Prognosticating an earthquake at Hoshungabad is 
somewhat akin to a pig seeing the wind, but I only 
hint at such a phenomenon from the consciousness 
that there is something very peculiar just now in the 
atmosphere, and from the fact that the instruments 
seem as strangely affected as the senses.” We ad- 
verted in a former issue to the singular state of the 
weather at Calcutta, Delhi, along the line of the 
Jhelum and Chenaub, from Rhotas to Mooltan, and 
near Socotra, at Aden, on the 22nd of January, and 
we now have an account of the appearance at Gibral- 
tar, at the same date, of nearly the same phenomena, 
which were observed all over the northern part of 
India. 
the mercury was remarkable for its elevation; and 
we have little doubt that were returns obtained from 
the intermediate points, similar facts would be sup- 
plied. Here we have one of the most striking cases 
of an atmospherical perturbation of simultaneous 
occurrence we have ever noticed, traceable over one- 
fourth part of the earth’s circumference from east to 
west, and 20° lat. north by south. We now have 
the same striking chain of phenomena from Ceylon, 
where the heat at Colombo in the last week of 
January was altogether without precedent in the 
meteorological annals of the cinnamon isle. Hot 
winds resembling those of the present year were last 
experienced in 1844 (month not given), when they 
blew from the 16th to the 19th, occasioning much 
injury to the crops. The waters of the Colombo 
Lake were beginning to dry up and the canals were 
nearly useless, Many of the wells had run dry. 
The Ceylon Times, to whom we are indebted for 
these facts, assures us that the evaporation amounts 
to nearly an inch per diem.” 

Mr. Bunt exhibited a model in plaster of part of 
the moon’s surface. 

Sir D. Brewster observed, this model is an ac- 
curate representation of the moon’s surface as it 


Here, as at Calcutta, Bombay, and Aden, | 





appears through a Newtonian telescope of 7 ft. focus 
and Qin. aperture, under a magnifying power of | 
about 250. The large volcanic crater which forms | 
the principal object in the model, has received the | 
name of Eratosthenes. It is about 30 miles in dia- 
meter and stands at the end of a lofty range of moun- 
tains not far frora the centre of the moon’s disc. A 
hilly district, rising into two or three lofty peaks, 
runs upwards from Eratosthenes, connecting it with 
what appears to have been an ancient crater now 
filled up. Touching the edge of this crater and 
descending from it towards the right may be seen 
a long line of minute volcanic cups, which are nearly 
the smallest objects visible with the instrument by 
which the observations were made. The whole is 
represented as seen with an inverting eyepiece, and 
the model ought to be held in an oblique light, 
in order to view it to advantage.—Dr. Rosinson 
mentioned that Lord Rosse had modelled this 
crater with the 3 ft. reflector, power 800, — of 
course on a much larger scale; but he bore witness 
to the beautiful and correct representation which 
the model presented. In particular, he directed 
the attention of the Section to the interior terrace, 
and showed its analogy to what is exhibited in 
some of our own volcanos when the lava fills the 
crater till its sides yield to the pressure, and then 
escapes, leaving a level terrace round its sides. He 
hoped Mr. Blunt would extend his labours and give 
as many of these craters as might be in his power. 
‘An Account of a new Stereoscope,’ by Sir D. 
Brewster.—This modification of Prof. Wheat- 
stone’s instrument is a portable little instrument, 
which can be held up to the eyes like a double 
opera-glass. By looking through the edges of two 
lenses, the distances of which admit of being adjusted, 
you obtain a single impression of two pictures drawn 
on paper or cards, as seen separately by each eye; 
the entire figure taking the full relief of the natural | 
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object of three dimensions, from which the pictune 
had been drawn. This instrument, its i lures 
and adjustments are described in Vol, i = 
Transactions of the Scottish Society of A » OF the 

ety of Arts, 

‘ Description of a Binocular Camera, by Sir D 
Brewster. — This instrument affords to artists 4 
ready mode of obtaining drawings of full-length both 
of colossal statues and of living bodies or fixed 
structures,—which pictures can then be exhibited 
solids by the stereoscope. As the camera required 
for this purpose must have two lenses of exactly th 
same focal length, in order to form by the Daguerrey 
type or Talbotype processes the two pictures Tequired 
with mathematical precision, Sir David has con 
structed this double camera by dividing a Suitable 
lens into two semi-circular lenses,—each of Which 
will form an image exactly like that which the entire 
lens had formed, though with less light, These 
semi-lenses, placed at the proper distances from each 
other and from the object, give the two pictures a 
required for producing the effect of relief when geen 
by each eye at once in a stereoscope. 

*Ona New Form of Lenses, and their Applica. 
tion to the Construction of two Telescopes or Mi. 
croscopes of exactly equal Optical Power, by Sir 
D. Brewster.—This method is to divide, in the 
same way as before described, one lens into typ 
semi-lenses, and using each semi-lens for forming the 
image. Sir David also showed, that by a proper 
adjustment of two such lenses in a frame, by placing 
their diameters at a proper angle, each may be mage 
to correct the imperfect image formed by the other, 

‘On a Mode of Measuring and Correcting the 
Astigmatism of a Defective Eye,’ by Mr. G.G. Stoxzs, 
— Besides the common defects of long sight and short 
sight, there exists a defect, not very uncommon, 
which consists in the eyes refracting the rays of light 
with different power in different planes,—so that the 
eye, regarded as an optical instrument, is not sym- 
metrical about its axis. This defect was first noticed 
by the present Astronomer Royal, in a paper pub 
lished about twenty years ago, in the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society. It may be 
detected by making a small pin-hole in a card, which 
is to be moved from close to the eye to arm's length, 
the eye meanwhile being directed to the sky, or any 
bright object of sufficient size. With ordinary eyes, 
the indistinct image of the hole remains circular at 
all distances; but to an eye having this peculiar 
defect, it becomes elongated,—and when the card is 
at a certain distance, passes into a straight line. On 
further examining the card, the image becomes 
elongated in a perpendicular direction; and, finally, 
if the eye be not too long-sighted, passes into a 
straight line perpendicular to the former. Mr, Airy 
has corrected the defect in his own case by means of 
a spherico-cylindrical lens, in which the required 
curvature of the cylindrical surface was calculated 
by means of the distances of the card from the eye 
when the two focal lines were formed. Others, how 
ever, have found a difficulty in preventing the eye 
from altering its state of adaptation during the mea 
surement of the distances. The author has com 
structed an instrument for determining the nature of 
the required lens, which he described. 

‘On a New Equatorial Mounting for Telescopes; 
by the Rey. Prof. Powe.t.—The object of the plan 
here proposed is mainly the personal convenience of 
the observer, and the ease and rapidity of changing 
to a new position. 

‘On De Vico’s Comet,’ by the Rev. Prof. Powst. 
—lIn the absence, as yet, of any published notice or 
calculated results relative to the expected returm of 
De Vico’s Comet in the ensuing winter (by which 
its periodicity is for the first time to be verified), the 
author submitted the results of a rough graphic pre 
jection according to the elements adopted by Sir J. 
Herschel (‘Outlines,’ p. 652). An accompanying 
sketch gave the main features of the orbit since its 
last perihelion passage (Sept. 2, 1844). The comet 
twice passed a little above the orbit of Jupiter, being 
at aphelion about June 1847, somewhat beyond 
that orbit. Jupiter, however, was at that time more 
than a quadrant distant. It passed near the orbit of 
Mars in Nov. 1844; but that planet was also distant 
It may, however, have been perturbed hy some of 
the asteroids whose paths it crossed March 189 
and Aug. 1849. If undisturbed, its perihelion pa 
sage will take place Feb. 16, 1850, 13% 45™—# 
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‘ch time the Earth will be nearly at the opposite 
wie f its orbit. The distances of the comet from 
earth through all this portion of its orbit will 
pti little. At its last perihelion the Earth was 
- favourably situated for seeing the comet,— 
ce about 4; of the diameter of the Earth’s orbit 
fomit. Yet it then appeared small and faint. At the 
easuiDg perihelion it will be at a distance of 44 nearly ; 
4 may probably, therefore, be totally visible. 
uld be visible, it may be seen in November, 
shout two hours behind the Sun, and not far below 
the ecliptic, — to which its orbit is inclined only 
» 54’, It passes its descending node in Sept. 1849, 
‘nd its ascending in June 1850. 
‘On the Friction of Water,’ by R. Rawson, Esq. 
_The object of this paper is to ascertain the friction 
of water On a vessel or other floating bodies, roiling 
inwater. For this purpose, experiments have been 
made upon a cylindri cal model—whose length is 30 
inches, diameter 26 inches, and weight, 255°43 lb, 
sroirdupois—in the following manner:—The cylinder 
was placed in a cistern, In the first place, without 
mater, and made to vibrate on knife-edges passing 
through the axis of the cylinder. A pencil projecting 
fom the model in the direction of the axis of the 
cylinder on the surface of another moveable cylinder 
marked out upon paper placed upon this last cylinder 
the amplitude of each oscillation. The cylinder was 
defected over to various angles by means of a weight 
attached by a string to the arm ofa lever fixed to 
the cylindrical model.— 
Angle of 
Deflexion. 
22° 30 oe 
2 610 «.. . ° ° 22 «6 
21 54 ee 21 48 
21 36 ~«.. oe .. ° 21 30 
&e. &e. 
When the cylinder oscillated, in all circumstances 
the same as above, except being surrounded by salt 
vater, the amplitude of oscillations was as follows.— 
Angle to which the 
Model vibrated. 
oo 39° OF 


pos 
being at 


Ifit shou 


an 


Angle to which the 
Model vibrated, 
.. 22° 24 


Angle of 
Deflexion. 

22° 3 

21 36 oe 
20 48 oe 


of vibration 


& “x ee 
Clearly showing that the amplitude 
when oscillating in water is considerably less than 


when oscillating without water. In the above in- 
dance there is a falling off in the angle of amplitude 
of 24’, or nearly half of a degree. This amount has 
been confirmed by several experiments made with 
great care; and it appears only fair to attribute this 
decrease in the amplitude of oscillation to the cir- 
cumstance of the friction of the water on the surface 
of the cylinder. The amount of force acting on the 
surface of the cylinder necessary to cause the de- 
crease in the amplitude of oscillation shown by the 
experiment was calculated; and the author thinks 
that this amount of force is not equally distributed 
m the surface of the cylinder. In consequence of 
this, he thought the amount on any particular part 
might vary as the depth. On this supposition, a 
constant pressure at a unit of depth is assumed. 
This, multiplied by the depth of any other point of 
the cylinder immersed in the water, will give the 
pressure at that point. These forces or moments 
being summed by integration and equated with the 
sum of the moments given by the experiments, we 
shall have the following value of the constant pressure 
ata unit of depth: ‘0000469. This constant in an- 
other experiment, the weight of the model being 
197 1b, avoirdupois, and consequently the part im- 
mersed in the water was very different from the other 
experiment, was ‘0000452, which differs very little 
fom the former, — showing that the hypothesis 
—_ in the computation is not far from the 


‘On the Oscillations of Floating Bodies,’ by R. 
Rawsoy, Esq.—This paper had for its object the 
description of a course of experiments made at 
Portsmouth Dockyard by Mr. John Fincham, the 
master shipwright, and the author, with a view to 
tonfirm several important formule discovered by 
Prof. Moseley relative to the rolling and pitching 
Motion of vessels, All the experiments, which were 
made by Admiralty order, confirm the formule for 
determining the amount of force or work done to 
teflect a floating body in a state of equilibrium 
through a given angle, and also another formula 





will move slowly or otherwise. The importance of | in the atmosphere is computed, by meteorologists of 
these questions to naval architecture is obvious; and | the present day, from the tension of vapour near the 
all the experiments we have made show what we | surface of the globe in such a way as would alone be 
believe to be an important practical fact,—viz. that | correct if an atmosphere of vapour only existed. But 
when a sudden gust of wind is applied to the sails of | the vapour in our atmosphere is intermixed with, 
a vessel, or any cause which acts constantly during | and diffused through, gases,—which gases cool by 
one oscillation, the ultimate amplitude of deflexion | expansion, consequent on the removal of incumbent 
will be double the amplitude which the gust of wind | pressure, five times as much as the vapour does. 
will permanently deflect the vessel. In the next | The vapour, therefore, produced by evaporation at 
part, several experiments were made on models of | the surface of the globe, as it passes into the higher 
vessels,_some of which have been built with a view | regions of the atmospheric space, is cooled and con- 
to ascertain the best form of midship section which | densed, not by its own law of cooling by expansion, 
will give the easiest rolling motion. | but by the cold of the gases; and the result is that a 

‘On Mirage on the Sea Coast of Lancashire,’ by | smaller quantity of vapour remains in the atmo-~ 
T. Hopkins, Esq.—In this paper Mr. Hopkins re- | spheric column, with a given temperature and dew. 
presented that he had observed the phenomenon | point at the surface, than there would be in a pure 
called mirage on certain parts of the sea-coast of | vapour atmosphere, or than is now said to be indi- 
Lancashire, and had at different times examined the | cated by the tension of the vapour found at the 
state of the atmosphere in various parts of the shore; | surface. That tension, he showed, was a consequence, 
but more particularly near Southport. Here he | not alone of the pressure of an incumbent column of 
found that whilst the sky was cloudy, apparently | vapour, but also of the resistance which rising vapour 
threatening rain, evaporation in the air, near the sur- | encounters from having to penetrate the gases while 
face of the wet shore, was very active. But at other | expanding upwards into the atmospheric space. As 
times, when the sun was shining brightly, evaporation | soon as elastic vapour is formed, the surface of the 
at the same short distance from the surface was | globe becomes the base on which it rests, and from 
checked, or entirely stopped; and at such times | which it is disposed to expand upwards, But the 
mirage might be seen. On the morning of July 9th, | resistance of the gases prevents free expansion, and 
mirage appeared at a certain distance to the north | preserves a certain amount of density of vapour that 


of the spectator, over the flat sandy shore; and on | 
examining the state of the locality where the phe- | 
nomenon had been seen, the following facts were 
ascertained.— | 
The temperature on the adjoining dry sand-hills was. .87° | 
_ on the moist sand of the flat shore ..78°1 


_ of a dry bulb thermometer in air... .65°°5 
— of a wet bulb ditto ditto ...... 63°6 

Difference between the two last 1°49 | 

| 


To account for these facts, Mr. Hopkins said that | 
when mirage appeared, the sun was shining brightly, | 
and by his direct rays raised the temperature of the 
ground considerably, when energetic evaporation 
from the wet sandy shore took place, which sent 
much vapour into the atmosphere. The presence of 
this vapour in the air checked evaporation from the 
wet bulb thermometer, and prevented it from be- 
coming much cooled; and the wet bulb thermometer 
at the same time, by the feebleness of its evaporation, 
proved the existence of the large amount of vapour 
in the locality. Now, as mirage appeared only when 
the sun produced a large amount of vapour from the 
moist surface of the ground, which vapour was shown 
to be present by the state of the wet bulb thermo- 
meter, it is to be inferred that the vapour caused the | 
appearance of mirage. It might be that some of | 





would not otherwise be so early attained. The ten- 


| sion of vapour, therefore, only measures the degree 


of density that is thus produced, and does not indi- 
cate correctly the quantity that exists in the whole 
atmospheric column. ‘Tables were exhibited by 
Mr. Hopkins to show the quantities of vapour— 


| expressed in decimal parts of an inch of mercury— 


that would exist at different heights to the extent of 
4,000 yards from the surface, in an atmosphere of 
pure vapour, and also in our mixed atmosphere, 
each being at the temperature and dew-point of 50° 
at the surface. And the excess in the quantity of 
vapour in the former above the latter was stated to 
show the extent of the error involved in the present 
mode of estimating the quantity of vapour in a 
vertical column of the atmosphere with the dew- 
point named—50°. 
MONDAY. 

‘On Nebule lately observed in the six-feet Re- 
flector,’ by Lorp Rosse.—This communication was 
illustrated by large drawings of the nebule, white on 
a black ground, as they appear, giving an idea of 
their respective forms, and in general showing the 
resolution of the nebulz into their constituent stars. 

Dr. Rosrnson gave a rapid sketch of the steps by 
which Lord Rosse was led to the construction of his 
instruments, the difficulties he met with in producing 


the vapour was condensed by the comparatively cool | large speculi of that most intractable and yet beau- 
air at a small distance from the surface of the sand, | tiful material speculum metal; which while it is as 
and thus a stratum of cloud was formed, from the | hard as steel is yet so brittle that a slight blow would 


surface of which light was reflected. But, however shiver it to atoms, and so sensitive to changes of 





this may be, the presence of vapour sufficient to satu- | 
rate, or nearly saturate, the air in the port always ac- | 


companied the appearance of the mirage,—and there- | 
fore is presumed to be the cause of it. Objects seen re- | 
flected in the mirage were occasionally intensely blue. | 
Objects that were beyond the place where the mirage | 
appeared were reflected by it as if they were reflected 
by water. Refraction sometimes accompanies mirage, | 
—distorting the reflected as well as other objects 
nearer to the spectator than the mirage; but the | 
refraction is quite a separate phenomenon,—some- 
times appearing with, and sometimes without, the | 
mirage. Mr. Hopkins exhibited a number of tabu- | 
lated observations in corroboration of what had been | 
advanced. He also said, that recently, at Black- | 
pool, in the middle of the day, with a clear sky and | 
a strong sun, while the dry and wet bulb thermo- | 
meters on the wet sandy shore were at the same | 
height (70°), there was a difference of 5° between 
the two instruments on the adjoining cliffs, about | 
sixteen yards high. These facts, Mr. Hopkins con- 
tended, proved that while evaporation saturated the 
air near the surface, and produced mirage, the 
atmosphere at the height named was comparatively 
dry,—allowing evaporation to take place with consi- 
derable energy from the wet bulb thermometer. 

‘On the Means of Computing the Quantity of 
Vapour contained in a Vertical Column of the | 
Atmosphere,’ by T. Hopxrins, Esq.— Mr. Hopkins 


temperature that the affusion of a little warm water 
over its surface, not too warm to be disagreeable to 
the touch, would crack it in every direction. He then 
gave a sketch of the contrivances by which the lead- 
ing difficulties were overcome. When describing the 
mould used with its metallic bottom of packed hoop 
iron, he stated, that the plan proposed by Mr. Potter, 
and now claimed in no measured terms as originating 
the entire improvements, had been tried and found 
utterly unfit for producing the proper surface. Dr. 
Robinson then gave a sketch of the processes of 
grinding and polishing, and of the adjustments and 
mechanical suspension of the instruments; and he 
stated that a deviation of the speculum from the 
parabolic form at its outside circumference which 
should amount to the 1-100,000th part of an inch 
would render it eptically imperfect, and that a devia- 
tion from the proper focal length of any part to the 
amount of the 1-1,000,000th part of an inch could be 
detected. He also stated that Sirius when seen in it 
though the light was utterly insupportable to the 
unprotected eye, so that a person might as well 
attempt to look at it directly as at the concentrated 
light of the charcoal points produced by the action 
of Mr. Gassiot’s battery; and the attempt made 
on one or two occasions by him was followed for 
several hours by a spot of light, varying from intense 
red to blue, being constantly before his eye; yet when 
properly viewed it was a beautiful sharp bead of in- 


*hich determines whether the vessel thus deflected | showed that the quantity of aqueous vapour existing | tense light. He then read Lord Rosse’s paper.— 
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“At the meeting of the British Association at York, | 


in 1844, it was announced that a reflecting telescope 
of six feet aperture, which had been about two years 
in progress, was nearly completed, and some slight 
account was at the same time given of the means 
which had been taken to render the instrument con- 
venient and effective. A short notice of the prin- 
cipal results which have since been obtained may 
perhaps not be uninteresting to the present meeting. 
In the beginning of February 1845 the instrument 
was so far finished as to be useable, and in the first 
instance it was directed to some of the brighter 
nebule in Herschel’s Catalogue. Many of them 
were immediately resolved, and very frequently the 
aspect and form of well-known nebula were com- 
pletely changed, fainter details not previously seen 
being brought out by the great light and magnifying 
power of the telescope. Before the end of April 
the wonderful spiral arrangement in 51 Messier was 
discovered. ‘The speculum, though there was a 
slight defect of figure, was in fine working order, 
and defined with great sharpness when the air was 
steady. At the approach of the short nights when 
the season for observing the nebule was nearly over, 
the instrument was dismounted, as it was desirable 
to take the earliest opportunity of completing cer- 
tain portions of the mechanism which had been put 
together in a temporary way ina rough state, and it 
was not till the close of the year that it was again 
in working order. During the year 1846, the 
examination of the nebulz in Herschel’s Catalogue 
was continued, many sketches were made, and 
another spiral nebula was discovered 99 Messier. 
The moon was observed occasionally, and the 
superiority of the instrument with six feet aperture 
over that of three under equal magnifying powers 
in bringing out minute details was very remarkable, 
80 great is the effect of light even when we have to 
deal with an object so bright as the moon with an 
aperture of three feet. As yet, however, but little 


time has been devoted to an examination of the 
moon: the moonlight nights have usually been 


taken advantage of for experiments on the polishing 
and figuring of the mirrors, and the information 
which has been obtained relates principally to matters 
of detail from which it would be premature to 
attempt to deduce general conclusions, suitable to 
the present notice. ‘The succeeding year, 1847, there 
was but little done. Unprovided at that time with an 
assistant capable of making trustworthy use of the 
pencil and micrometer, and being almost wholly 
oceupied with the duties incidental to a year of 
famine, it was impossible to do more than re-examine 
a few of the objects of the previous year. From the 
beginning, however, of the year 1848 till the present 
time the instrament has been constantly employed 
whenever the season and weather permitted it, and 
the following are some of the results :—H 604 was 
found in some degree to resemble the great spiral 
nebula 51 Messier, but it is a much fainter object, 
and appears to be made up of elliptic streaks dis- 
posed rather irregularly with a tendency to spirality, 
but without that distinct symmetrical spiral arrange- 
ment which is so marked a feature of 51 Messier. If 
H 51 Messier was seen somewhat obliquely and was 
considerably fainter it would probably very closely re- 
semble it. H 854 has an arrangement of very elliptic 
annuli, and is apparently a system of the same class 
seen very obliquely. H 838, M 97 is a very extra- 
ordinary object, with a dark hollow centre somewhat 
in the shape of a figure of 8 easily seen; and 
with a disc irregularly shaded, but showing in the 
shading a decided tendency to spirality when seen 
under favourable circumstances: two stars 
placed in a remarkable manner in the central open- 
ing. 
greatly compressed; the edges are filamentous. 
Hi 2205 has a faint but large spiral appendage, to 
which the ray as figured by Herschel is in some 
measure a tangent. Several other nebulz are re- 
corded in our note-books as belonging to the class 
of spirals. The well-known planetary nebula in 
Aquarius H 2098 which, in former years, had been 
often examined with a telescope of three feet aper- 
‘ture, and with no other result than that it exhibited 
@ filamentous edge, when seen with the great instru- 
ment was found to have two anse like Saturn. Many 
have since seen it, and the resemblance to Saturn out 
of focus has usually suggested itself. 





are | 


We may conceive it to be a spiral system | 


It is probably a | 


seen directly. 
of nebulz. 
bright. 


was observed by Mr. Stoney. 


unmistakeable nebulosity. The 
meda and Orion have of course been observed. 


indicates resolvability. 


and we have not commenced a sketch of it. 


| attention would have been directed to it. Subsequent 
to the receipt of the drawing, the nebula was seen by 


Mr. Stoney in my absence with the instrument of 
three feet aperture, but at a distance from the 


| meridian. ‘The appearance was very much as in 


| Mr. Bond’s drawing except that the contrast between 
the preceding portion as bounded by the preceding 
edge of the preceding streak, and the following 
The’ 


question, however, of most interest is, what do these 


portion of the nebula was much greater. 


streaks indicate 2? With the great instrument, dark 


streaks have been observed in many of the nebule— 


sometimes almost straight as in Andromeda: for 


instance, H 887, H 1909, H 1041, H 1149, are cases 
in point, the streaks being nearly straight. H 1357, 
| to which Mr. Bond refers, is if possible a still 
| stronger case than it appears to be by Herschel’s 
drawing, as I find a sketch in our journal show- 
ing that the appendage is part of the nebula, the 
| nebulosity extending and encasing both extremities 
of the opening just as in Andromeda. We have 
| also found a variety of examples of curved streaks; 
| for instance H 264, H 491, H 406, H 731, H 854, 
H 875, H 1225, and others. Also H 1486, H 464, 
H 2241, besides the well-known annularnebula and the 
little annular nebula, figure 48, sketched by Herschel 
are some of the examples of nebulz with compara- 
tively dark centres; the darkness being apparently 
of the same quality as the dark streaks but of a dif- 
ferent shape. With these facts therefore I think it 
not improbable that the dark lines noticed by Mr. 
Bond in the nebula of Andromeda, and which with 
sutlicient power are perceptible in so many other 
nebula, sometimes nearly straight, sometimes 
variously curved, and also the dark spaces are all 
indications of systematic arrangement. When we 
see a dark space in the centre of a planetary 
nebula it is impossible to} resist the impression 
that we are looking at an annular system bound 
together by some mysterious dynamical law. If we 
see a bright centre as in H 450 surrounded by a 
dark annulus, and that again by a bright annulus, 
|we have a system of another kind and in 
|the spirals of which 51 Messier is the most 
| remarkable example we have yet found, we have a 
| regularity of arrangement equally accordant with 
| our preconceived notions of the order which should 
subsist in a regular independent system. The very 
elongated elliptic annular nebule where the minor 
axis is sometimes almost evanescent, shew us pretty 
clearly the nature of the slight, long, dark, and nearly 
straight streak in some cases found parallel to the 
axis of along ray. A little consideration of the ap- 
pearances which annular and spiral systems must 
present when viewed in different positions in some 
instances affords a pretty satisfactory explanation of 
the confused streakiness we have observed in several 
of the nebula. This, however unsatisfactory it may 
appear, is the best explanation our working journal 
books at present afford of the streaks observed by 
Mr. Bond inthe nebula of Andromeda. Mr. Bond's 








globular system surrounded bya ring seen edgeways; 
while H 450—which turns out to have a bright centre 
surrounded by a comparatively dark ring, and that 
again by a bright ring—though a much fainter object 
is not improbably a system of the same characters 
H 84 and 86 is a remarkable group 
It consists of eight, two of them pretty 
Such groups are not uncommon, but in this 
instance there are, I believe, more nebulz in a given 
space than in any other group we have noticed. It 
The nebule were not 
connected by any perceptible nebulosity, but there 
are cases where a nebulous connexion was distinctly 
traced; several minute nebula, or nebulous knots 
hanging together as it were by a very faint but 
nebule of Andro- 
As 
to Andromeda, there seems to be little doubt that 
the companion is resolvable, and the nucleus of the 
great nebula has that granular appearance which 
It has, however, not been 
seen as yet under very favourable circumstances, 
The 
nucleus was examined on three occasions, and the 
abrupt edge of the preceding streak in Mr. Bond’s 
drawing was traced to its visible limits; but unfor- 
tunately he did not receive the drawing till the 
nebula was out of reach, otherwise of course more 
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paper has excited so much interest, and ] hevé-hen 
so often questioned relative to it, that I h 
maturely, in anticipation of more numeroy 
and measurements, which will probably 
tional light onthe subject, ventured to ] 
Association the very little which isat present known tg 
us. It wasin the spring of 1846 that we first perceived 
the brighter portions of the nebula of Orion :. the 
neighbourhood of the Trapezium breaking Up into 
minute stars. Whenever the sixth star was nicely 
separated, this appearance was clearly perceptible 
We had repeatedly examined Orion with thetelescape 
of three feet aperture without a suspicion of its being 
resolvable: however, its resolvable character once 
known we were enabled with it on very fine nights 
to see some of the stars. With the six feet telescope 
the space within the Trapezium is still dark, just ag 
Herschel describes it, and I feel convinced there is 
no optical illusion. Last season my attention was 
directed by,Mr. Stoney to —_ Orionis, which is on the 
edge of a dark spot; the dark spot includes the com. 
panion, and is about 12’ diameter; we have not vet 
had an opportunity of examining it with the great 
instrument. A few copies from our collection of 
sketches accompany this notice: they have been 
made within the last day or two by a drawing master 
in the neighbourhood. He has transposed white for 
black, and enlarged the seale to make them mor 
suitable for exhibition in the Section. In Sketching 
we employ solely the black lead pencil, black repre. 
senting light and the eye by habit makes trans 
position without effort. The copies are not quite 
accurate, but they are sufficiently exact for the 
purpose.” 

Prof.Sepawick acknowledged that these researches 
connected with the nebule cut up by the roots the 
theoretic views he held of these assemblages; but at 
the same time stated that it gave him sincere pleasure 
to see facts so well worked out, and to yield to such 
evidence, and trusting that others would not exact too 
much on the opposite side, and draw from these facts 
conclusions which they by no means warranted. 
Prof. Forbes wished to ask whether the high re 
flecting power of silver might not with advantage be 
made available, by attaching a thin coat of silver to 
some other cheaper metal, for instance, cast iron, 
For he believed it had been well ascertained that 
speculum metal did not reflect 60 per cent. of the 
light, whereas the silver would reflect over 90 per 
cent..-Dr. Ropinson replied that silver had been 
tried, and as it reflected about 95 per cent. of the 
light it made a very beautiful speculum at first; but 
unfortunately the rapidity with which it tarnished, 
soon reduced its reflecting power fur below that of 
the speculum metal. 

‘On the Application of Graphical Methods to the 
Solution of certain Astronomical Problems, and in 
particular to the Determination of the Perturbations 
of Planets and Comets,’ by J. C. Apams, Esq— 
After briefly pointing out the advantages of graphical 
methods, the author proceeded to give some instances 
of their practical application. It was shown that 
the solution of the transcendental equation which 
expresses the relation between the mean and excen- 
tric anomalies in an elliptic orbit is obtained in the 
most simple manner by the intersection of a straight 
line with the curve of sines. Attention was directed 
to Mr. Waterston’s graphical method of finding the 
distance of a comet from the earth, and an analogous 
method was given for determining the distance of a 
planet on the supposition that the orbit is a circle in 
the plane of the ecliptic. The author then passed 
on to the more immediate object of his communica 
tion, the graphical treatment of the problem of per- 
turbations of planets and comets. He first showed 
how to obtain geometrical representations of the 
disturbing forces, and then gave simple constructions 
for determining the changes produced by these forees 
in each of the elements of the orbit, in a given small 
interval of time. Having obtained the total changes 
of the elements in any number of such intervals, t 
was shown, in the last place, how to find their ettect 
on the longitude radius vector and latitude of the 
disturbed body, and thus to effect the complete 
solution of the problem of perturbations w ithout cal 
culation. 

‘On the Determination of the Wave Length cor 
responding with any point of the Spectrum,’ by G.G. 
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<a anne ee nes ; 
3 engaged in optical researches that Fraunhofer 
jgd not accura 


peasurement certain dark lines in the solar spectrum. 


these the wave lengths of these parts could be | 
Now, he found that by a very | 


ily deduced. : ; ’ 
sanle species of interpolation, which he described, 
find the wave lengths for any point inter- 
nediate between two of them. He then exemplified 
ihe accuracy to be obtained by his method by apply- 
‘awit to the actually known points, and showed that 
in these vastly longer intervals than he ever required 
ip apply the method to the erro } 
grenth place of decimals. By introducing a term 

ding on the square into the interpolation still 
ter accuracy was attainable. 
*¢additional Observations on Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision,’ by Sir D. Brewster.—This was an essay 
which we could not hope to make intelligible without 
devoting more space to it than we can spare. In it 
heauthor by various arguments partly metaphysical, 
y optical, and by examining the accounts of 
ynscouched for cataract at an advanced period of 
life, which were relied on by the supporters of Berke- 
ley's views (illustrating his views by several diagrams), 
considered he had overthrown every assertion essen- 
tial to the maintenance of that theory, and especially 
the fundamental proposition from which that phi- 
lgsopher started. 

‘On the Heat of the Vaporization of Water,’ by J. 
P, Jovte.._The object was to point out the complex 
mture of the heat hitherto taken for the latent heat 
ofsteam. In the exact experiments of Regnault 965° 
yas found to be the quantity of heat evolved in the 
wndensation of steam saturated at 212°; of this 

tity 75° is the heat due to the vis viva com- 
municated by the pressure of the steam, leaving 890° 
ws the true heat of vaporization of water. In a perfect 
seam-engine supplied with water at 212°, and worked 
at atmospheric pressure without expansion, 965° will 
be the heat communicated from the fire to the boiler, 
75° will be the heat utilized by conversion into force, 
au the remainder 890° will be the heat given out in 
the condenser, 


én 
he could 


Sserion B.—CHEMISTRY, INCLUDING ITS APPLICATIONS 
TO AGRICULTURE AND THE ARTS, 

‘Researches on the Theory of the principal Phe- 
nomena of Photography in the Daguerreotype Pro- 
cess,’ by A. CLaupet.—The various subjects treated 
by Mr. Claudet were the following:—Ist. What is 
the action of light on the sensitive coating? 2nd. 
How does the mercurial vapour produce the daguer- 
rotype image? 3rd. Which are the particular 
mys of light that impart to the chemical surface the 
afinity for mercury? 4th. What is the cause of 
the difference in achromatic lenses between the 
visual and photogenic foci?—why do they constantly 
vary? 5th. What are the means of measuring the 
photogenic rays, and of finding the true focus at 
which they produce the image? Light produces 
two different effects on the daguerreotype plate 
capable of giving an image. By one the surface is 
decomposéd and the silver is precipitated as a white 
powder,this action is very slow. By the other, 
the parts affected by light receive an affinity for the 


mercurial vapour, and this metal is deposited in 


white erystals. This action, which is the cause of 
the daguerreotype image, is 3,000 times more rapid 
than that producing the decomposition of the surface. 
After having examined the phenomena of these two 
utions, Mr. Claudet considers that it is impossible 
fo refer them to the same cause. The first is a 


chemical decomposition of the surface,—and the | 


second is a mere new property imparted to the sur- 


face to attract the vapour of mercury, which is given | 
bysome particular raysand withdrawn by some other | 


ays, The most refrangible rays produce the affinity 
fe mercury, and the less refrangible withdraw it. 
Mr. Claudet afterwards explained the principle of 
his photographometer, and several improvements he 
tas lately made in that instrument, by which he 
taacompose upon the same plate a series of inten- 
sities in a geometrical progression, varying from | to 
512—and when employing two plates at the same 


Moment from 1 to 8192; and by another modifica- | 
“onof the instrument he can, by shutting one-half | 


fevery hole through which the light has affected the 
Plate and submitting this half to radiation through 
td, orange or yellow glasses, he can study the modi- 


tely described and laid down by | 
i | periments to which Mr. Claudet refers would be too 


error was only in the | 


| the photogenic focus is produced in order to have a 


fications produced on the various intensities of effect 
by their coloured or insulated radiation. The ex- 


long to enumerate here; and we shall conclude by 
alluding to the most important point of this paper, 
—which is the question of the difference between the 
visual and photogenic foci, and the constant varia- 
tions they undergo by the influence of unknown 
causes, at all events, which he has not been able 
to ascertain. It is known that several years ago 
Mr. Claudet was the first to point out the difference 
between the two foci and the necessity for the ope- 
rator to place exactly the plate at the point where 


correct daguerreotype image. But the new im- 
portant fact lately observed by Mr. Claudet refers 
to the constant variation between the proportionate 
distance of these two foci. It appears that, according 
to some causes which Mr. Claudet has not been yet 
able to discover, the two foci for the same distance of 
an object are sometimes coinciding and sometimes 
very far one from the other; and what is most remark- 
able is that the difference varies according to some 
properties of the lenses, in such a manner that when 
the twofoci coincide in some lenses they may be very 
much separated in the other. 

Mr. Hunt made some remarks on the peculiar 
distinctions observed in the phenomena of luminous 
and chemical action,—which led him to infer that 
they were different in all their phenomena although 
associated in action—Dr. Miter stated that he 
had in pursuing this inquiry been led to observe that 
the dark bands of the spectrum were extended in a 
remarkable manner over the space usually regarded | 
as the most actively chemical; and he hence inferred, | 
seeing that the interruptions of chemical action on | 
sensitive surfaces were coincident with the bands 
observed on turmeric paper, that the chemical action | 
was due to the luminous principle,—that, indeed, | 
there was no difference between the action of light | 
and the principle, which Mr. Hunt was disposed to 
regard as dissimilar to it.—Mr. Hunr admitted the 
value of Prof. Miller's investigations,—but he was 
at present disposed to regard the facts observed 
as proving merely that actinism and light obeyed 
the same laws of motion.—Dr. Daupeny made a 
few remarks on the unfortunate character of the name 
adopted to distinguish this chemical principle of the 
sun's rays. 

‘Inquiries on some Modifications in the Colouring 
of Glass by Metallic Oxides, by M. G. Benremps. 

| —In this communication some important practical 
points connected with the coloured ornamentation 
of glass and porcelain were brought forward. In | 
the first place it was shown that all the colours of | 
the prismatic spectrum might be given to glass by 
the use of the oxide of iron in varying proportions 
and by the agency of different degrees of heat,—the 
conclusion of the author being that all the colours 
are produced in their natural disposition in propor- 
tion as you increase the temperature. Similar phe- 
nomena were observed with the oxide of manganese. 
Manganese is employed to give a pink or purple tint 
to glass, and also to neutralize the slight green given 
by iron and carbon to glass in its manufacture. If 
the glass coloured by manganese remains too long 
in the melting-pot or the annealing-kiln, the purple 
tint turns first to a light brownish red, then to yellow, 
and afterwards to green. White glass in which a 
smal! proportion of manganese has been used is 
liable to become light yellow by exposure to luminous | 
| power. This oxide is also in certain window glass 
disposed to turn pink or purple under the action of 
the sun’s rays. M. Bontemps has found that similar 
changes take place in the annealing oven. He has | 
determined, by experiments made by him on poly- | 
zonal lenses for M. Fresnel, that light is the agent | 
producing the change mentioned; and the author 
| expresses a doubt whether any change in the oxidiza- 
tion of the metal will explain the photogenic effect. 
A series of chromatic changes of a similar character 
| were observed with the oxides of copper; the colours 
being in like manner regulated by the heat to which 
| the glass was exposed, It was found that silver, 
although with less intensity, exhibited the same phe- 
nomena; and gold, although usually employed for 
the purpose of imparting varieties of red, was found 
by varying degrees of heating at a high temperature 
and recasting several times to give a great many tints, 











| investigation. 


varying from blue to pink, red, opaque yellow, and 
green. Charcoal in excess in a mixture of silica- 
alkaline glass gives a yellow colour, which is not so 
bright as the yellow from silver,—and this yellow 
colour may be turned to a dark red by a second fire. 
The author is disposed to refer these chromatic 
changes to some modifications of the composing 
particles rather than to any chemical changes in the 
materials employed. 

Dr. Farapay spoke on the importance in all our 
inquiries of associating physical and chemical science. 
In the beautiful facts brought-forward by M. Bon- 
temps it appeared that many of the changes of 
colour mentioned are purely physical. The pheno- 
mena of the change of manganese from white to pink 
in glass appeared to him inexplicable as a chemical 
effect —Mr. DitkeE inquired upon what peculiarity 
depended the differences discovered to exist in the 
coloured glass of the windows of old churches and 
that of modern manufacture.—M. Bontenps stated 
that the observed differences were entirely due to 
age and imperfections in manufacture.—Dr. Farapay 
remarked that any irregularities tended to produce 
the diffusion of the rays which permeate the glass; 
and that the opacity of ancient church windows was 
probably due to a superficial change of the external 
surface. —_M. Bonremps stated that old glass was by 
repolishing rendered as transparent as any modern 
glass, 

‘Report on the Heat of Combinations,’ by Dr, 
Anprews.—Every molecular change in the condi- 
tion of matter is almost invariably connected with 
the evolution or the absorption of heat; and the 
quantity of heat thus set free or absorbed bears 
always a definite relation to the amount of the 
mechanical or chemical action. To ascertain this 
relation has been the object of Dr. Andrews in this 
The Report gives a general view of 
the actual state of our knowledge on the subject of 
thermo-chemistry. We cannot condense within the 





| limits of our journal the numerous points of interest 


involved in this Report. They are of the highest 
scientific interest,—and will be published entire im 
the Journal of the Association. ‘The following are a 
few of the principal points :—1. The solution of a salt 
in water is always accompanied by an absorption of 
heat. 2. If equal weights of the same salt be dis- 
solved in succession in the same liquid, the heat 
absorbed will be less on each new addition of salt, 
3. The heat absorbed by the solution of a salt in 
water holding other salts dissolved is generally less 
than that absorbed by its solution in water. 4. The 
heat absorbed by the solution of a salt in the dilute 
mineral acids is generally greater than that absorbed’ 
by its solution in water.—It was further shown by 
Dr. Andrews that in reference to the combination of 
acids and bases, the heat developed during the union 
is determined by the base, and not by the acid. An 
equivalent of the same base combined with different 
acids produces nearly the same quantity of heat. 
When a neutral salt is converted into an acid salt by 
combining with one or more equivalents of acid, no 
disengagement of heat occurs. When a double salt 
is formed by the union of two neutral salts, no dis- 
engagement of heat occurs. When a neutral salt is 
converted into a basic salt, the combination is ac- 
companied by the disengagement of heat. When 
solutions of two neutral salts are mixed, and a pre- 
cipitate formed from their mutual decomposition, 
there is always a disengagement of heat, which, 
although not considerable, is perfectly definite in 
amount. Numerous results illustrative of this point 
were given. The combinations of metals with acids, 
and their combustion in oxygen, were then examined. 
The actions of chlorine, iodine, and bromine were 
also detailed, and the heat developed by the com- 
bination of these bodies with metals shown. 

Prof. Macnus asked if Dr. Andrews had noticed 
any difference in the heat of combination of bodies 
in different allotropic states,—as, for instance, the 
diamond, graphite, and carbon.—Dr. ANDREwsstated 
that the diamond disengaged 7824 units of heat during 
its contbustion in oxygen gas—in the form of gra- 
phite, 7778 units—and in that of wood charcoal, 8080, 
It had also been thought that differences had been 
observed in the heat disengaged in various allotropic 
states. 

‘On the Compounds of the Halogens with Phos- 
phorus,’ by J. H. Giapstone, Ph.D. 
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‘On Artificial Gems,’ by M. Enetmen.—This was 
merely a note accompanying some specimens of arti- 
ficial gems prepared by M. Ebelmen under the in- 
fluences of heat and pressure, as described in his 
communications to the Academy 
Paris. 


| Birniingham, Sept. 13, 

| Permit me to direct your attention to one portion of your 
| report on my paper read at the British Association,—a por- 
| tion which, as it stands, would seem to imply a remark of 
| Dr. Faraday adyerse to my operation,~which was not the 
of Sciences of | ©45¢-_ I was asked by a member, whom I did not recognize, 
whether I could offer any opinion as to the practicability 


of removing lead from solutions of sugar by means of the | 


‘On a New Method of determining the Organic galvanic agency,—not in my process, but in contradistinc- 
Matter in Water,’ by Prof. Forcuuammer.—The test | }ij5 poten be prom ow a se ng Ere ly 
.@ - iis means of removal, informed me it did not answer. 

which he applies is hypermanganesiate of potash or | Whereupon, Dr. Faraday expressed his opinion that the 
soda,—which he prepares in this way. He heats the | galvanic agency, however applied to such purpose, never 
hydrate of potash or soda with chlorate of potash | woud anna ‘At the us of ole cles 89 pa 
and the peroxide of manganese, according to the | my opinions are entirely in accordance with those of Prof, 
method of Wohler. After heating, the salt is thrown | Faraday—you will readily see how desirous I am of placing 
into water, and so much diluted muriatic acid is | the matter in its true light. Ihave, &c. J. ScorrERN, 
added that it assumes a bluish red colour,—upon 
which carbonic acid gas is let through, until the 
«colour has become bright red, and the manganesiate 
of potash completely converted into hypermanga- 
‘resiate. The liquid must be cleared, either by 
-allowing it to deposit all the oxide of manganese, 
-or by filtering it through asbestos. This liquid may 
be kept for a very long time unaltered in a glass 
‘vessel with a glass stopper. The next process is to 
‘ascertain the strength of the test,—which is done by 
taking any determined measure of it, mixing it with 
water and a little alcohol, and then heating it. All | 
the manganese is thrown down, and after being 
washed and exposed to a strong red heat, it is the 
compound oxide of manganese, 3 Mn-+ 40. This 
test is now applied in such a way that, for instance, | 
one pound of the water which is to be tried is mixed | , 
with a small quantity of the test and boiled. If the that gold veins had generally been produced where 
colour has disappeared, another quantity is added, | certain rocks of intrusive character, viz., greenstones, 
and the liquor again boiled, until, in going on in that | porphyries, sienite, granites and serpentines, had been 
way, the red colour of the liquid does not disappear | Mtruced through palozoic rocks, particularly as 
any longer. After that, it is allowed to cool,—and | Tespects the Ural, among those of the Silurian epoch. 
then the quantity of hypermanganesiate of potash, | It is, in short, where clay slates, limestones, and 
which has not been decomposed for want of organic | 8TeyWacke sandstones have been penetrated by such 
matter in the water, is determined by comparing its | }8"¢OUS rocks that quartz veins abound, and with 
colour with distilled water; to which have been | them a diffusion of gold ore in grains, leaf and veins, 
added very small determined quantities of the test | All the phenomena of Siberia to the East of his own 
solution. If the quantity of the test which is thus observations are lithologically and geologically similar 
added in excess is subtracted from the whole quan- | t® those of the Ural. To the general view of Baron 
fity which has been used, the real quantity of decom- | YO" Humboldt, that the richest gold deposits are 
posed hypermanganesic acid is determined, and thus those which are derived from ridges having a 
also the quantity of organic matter itself. This| ™eridian direction, M. A. Erman is decidedly 
method is liable to one fault,—viz. that the nature of , 0Pposed; but Sir Roderick is of opinion, that although 
the organic matter may be different, and accordingly | W€ ™ay be unable to explain the cause, it is a fact that 
require different quantities of the test liquor to be | the greatest quantity of gold ore has been obtained 
decomposed. But the organic matter which gene- | from chains having a nearer relation to north and 
rally occurs in water is approaching almost always south than to equatorial or east and west directions, 
to humic acid, and thus the determination of the | ue perhaps to the general form of the chief masses 
organic matter allows it to be compared. As to that of land, and the prevailing strike of the Palwozoic 
part of the organic matter in water which contains | rocks. He next pointed out the error into which 
nitrogen, the author thinks that he has found out a | S°Me€ persons had fallen, of supposing that the 
method for determining it by itself; but not having | Uralian mines were worked underground; the 
yet finished his experiments on that point, he must | only small subterraneous work being one near 
leave it out of the question. Water taken from a | Ekaterinburg, which affords a very slight profit. 
greensand spring about twelve miles from Copen- | All the other mines along that north and south 
hagen contained so little organic matter that one | chain, throughout 8° of north latitude, are simply 
pound only required six measures of a test solution, | diggings and washings which are made in the 
of which 100 measures contained the manganese of | detritus or shingle accumulated on the slopes of 
0°526 of the double oxide of manganese; while water | the ridges and in the adjacent valleys, and with 
taken from a lake which communicates with a peat , 0M¢ exception are all upon the enat side of the 
moss required | lb. 74 measures of the same liquor. | range. This phenomenon in the Ural Mountains is 
Prof. Forchhammer, continuing for a whole year | 4 necessary result of their structure; the older deposits 
every week this analysis of the water which is used | through which the eruptive rocks have risen con- 
for supplying Copenhagen, observed the following | Stituting chiefly the crest and eastern slopes of the 
facts :—1st. The quantity of organic matter is greatest | Chain, whilst the western slopes are occupied by 
in summer. 2nd. It disappears for the most part as | deposits of younger or Permian age. As the con- 
soon as the water freezes. 3rd. Its quantity is di- | glomerates and detritus of the latter rock contain no 





Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
‘On the Distribution of Gold Ore over the 


as compared with that of the Ural Mountains,’ 
by Sir R. I. Murcutson.—The author exhibited 
an enlarged Mercator’s projection of the World, 
taken in great part from a general sketch-map, by 
M. A. Erman of Berlin, on which all the leading 
ridges affording gold ore in times past or present 
were marked, also an enlargement of the map of 
California by M. Erman, and his own large map of 
Russia, and sections in the gold-district of the Ural. 
After referring to the works of Humboldt and others, 
Sir Roderick gave a condensed view of his own 
observations on the gold region of the Ural 
Mountains, which had led him to form the opinion, 








minished by rain. 4th. Its quantity is diminished if | t'aces of gold, though they abound in copper ores, | 


| it was pointed out in the work on Russia that the 
auriferous veins were produced after the accumulation 


Mr. Wesr asked if all organic substances were | of the Permian system. Comparing California with 


oxidized by thesalt in question.—Prof. FoRCHHAMMER | the Ural, Sir Roderick showed that there was a 
replied, that nitrogenous organic matters occasioned | very great coincidence of mineralogical structure, 
a precipitate by chloride of gold,—which precipitate, | and that with these constants the same results 
on analyzing according to the ordinary method, 84Ve | obtained; the chief distinction consisting in the 
ammonia. But whether or not all the nitrogen was apparently larger proportion of gold in the detritus 
thus thrown down he had not yet determined.— | o¢ the newly-discovered deposits in California than 
Some further conversation ensued, in which Dr. | ;, those of the Ural. He contended, however, 
Faraday, Prof. Rogers, and Dr. Daubeny took part. against the inference that any large tract of Cali- 
| fornia would be found to be as uniformly auriferous 
tence in our report of the conversation which ensued | as the banks and slopes of the upper tributaries of 
upon reading Dr. Scoffern’s paper [anée, p.935], that | the Sacramento. That. gold ore has been found 
the galvanic process had been employed in that gen- from latitude 36° to latitude 40° along the western 
tleman’s process of refining sugar. We are requested | slope of the Sierra Nevada is admitted, but the 
to state that he does not employ it.] longitudinal extension or breadth of the auriferous 


the water has to run a long way in open channels. 


[It might appear from the construction of the sen- 


Earth’s Surface, and on the Structure of California, | 


detritus of California has yet to be ascertained, Ap 
however, the lower or coast ridge which 
San Francisco seems to be in miniature 
higher parallel mountains are upon a larger scale, in 
| being composed of greenstenes, porphyries, gre 
wacke sandstones and quartz rocks, it js probable 
| that very much of the great intervening valley of the 
| Sacramento may be strewed over at intervals with 
auriferous debris. And here the author took some 
| pains to indicate the distinctions between all such 
| Surface mining operations as those of Siberia, Cal. 
| fornia, and the Brazils, and those works in which 
besides the ores of silver, copper, &c. gold alg 
rene been extracted from the veins in the solid or 
| parent rock, as in Mexico and many other parts of 
| the world, and in such cases the nobler metal -ig 
| usually associated with amalgam of other ore, Which 
renders its extraction very costly. In adverting to 
the remarkable fact, that when found in superficial 
| detritus the associated ores of the parent Veinstone 
| have disappeared, he accounted for this phenomenon 
by the oxidation and wear of the other metals, and the 
resistance of gold and its frequent accompaniment, 
| platinum, to such action, and to their superior Weight, 
| which had enabled them to withstand the st 
| action of former denudation like the quartz veins of 
the original matrix. Adverting to the facts that in 
the Urai Mountains, where little or no admixture 
| with other ores existed, the veinstones “ in situ,” 
| have proved very slightly remunerative when 
| worked further downwards, he glanced at a viey 
| of Humboldt, who, looking to the great lumps or 
‘“‘pepites” occasionally found in the surface 
rubbish, supposed that there may have been some 
connexion between the production of gold and the 
atmosphere; since judging from these specimens it 
was from the superficial extremity of these quartz 
veins that the richest branches of gold must have 
been derived; the veinstones when followed down- 
wards having usually proved unproductive. As, 
however, there are cases (chiefly on a small scale, ag 
in Hungary) where gold ore continues to ramify in 
veinstones of great depths beneath the surface, the 
author contents himself with dwelling upon the im- 
portant statistical fact, that all the great masses of 
gold ore have been and are derived from superficial 
rubbish; the major part of this detritus he carefully 
distinguishes from modern alluvia, and shows that it 
has been the result of former and more powerful 
causes of degradation than those now in operation= 
| causes which distributed coarse shingle and blocks 
and sand, with occasional large lumps of gold, and 
| wearing away all the associated schists, and the most 
| oxidizable ones, left only the harder rocks, particu- 
larly the quartz veins, together with the harder, 
purer and nobler metals, gold and platinum. The 
| existing rivers have little more to do with this phe- 
| nomenon than that in mountainous tracts, and where 
| they have a rapid descent, they have laid bare the 
| edge of the previously formed gold accumulations, 
| By this observation it is not meant to deny, that 
where existing streams flow directly from rocks 
| “in situ,” which are now impregnated with gold, 
| auriferous detritus must not naturally be the result, 
| but simply to prevent the student who may refer to 
detailed maps of gold tracts from imagining that the 
rivers are auriferous except when they derive that 
| quality from the wearing away and breaking down of 
| the mixed materials which constitute their banks. 
| In a word, British geologists may be assured, that 
| gold shingle and sand have been accumulated just 
in the same manner as the former local drifts of their 
own country, and that in both, bones of mammoths, 
rhinoceros and extinct quadrupeds occur. Having 
terminated his account of the geological constants 
which accompany gold mines in Europe, Asia and 
America, Sir Roderick then traced the history of 
gold and its developement as known to the ancients 
and our ancestors of the middle ages. He showed 
that in all regions where rocks similar to those he 
had described occurred, there gold had been found 
in more or less quantities, and that just in proportion 
to the time that a country had been civilized had 
the extraction and produce of the precious m 
| diminished; so that in many tracts where it formerly 
prevailed to some extent, it had been either worked 
out or the mines have been almost forgotten. Briefly 
| alluding to the examples at home of gold works m 
| Wales under the Romans, where Silurian rocks ate 
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jer 
by bis 
auie of Wicklow, and its diffusion in some 
the oldest strata of Merionethshire. He particu- 
ly dwelt on the Continental tracts formerly so 
- as cited by Strabo, all of which, with the excep- 
ad the north Ural or country of the Arimaspes, 
fom whence - Bey ee —_ were — 
aring districts. e Scythian or Uralian 
ed, in fact, remained unknown and unattended 
to from the classical age until this century, and so 
completely ignorant were the modern Russians of 
the existence of gold in the Ural Mountains, or that 
yey had in their hands the country which supplied 
s) much gold to Greece and Rome, that excellent 
German miners had long worked the iron and copper 
mines of that —* before pout ary pee disco- 
_ These also were worked as solid veins in 
aoe for some time before the accidental disco- 
yery of a small per-centage of gold ore in the ancient 
gjuvium or drift led to the superficial diggings, 
ybich* produced at an infinitely less expense ten 
times the amount of produce of the mines in the 
slid rock near Ekaterinburg. All the energy dis- 
yed by the ong — — — to “ 
ent the amount of Uralian gold, and as it has 
od much exceeded half a million sterling, the 
period is gradually arriving when the local depres- 
sions or basins of auriferous detritus of that region 
vill be successively dug and washed out, and the 
Ural will then resemble many other countries in 
posessing actual mines of iron and copper, but 
merely a history of its gold. Russia, however, has 
also the golden key of all eastern Siberia, in which 
various offsets from the Altai chain, and chiefly those 
which, separating the rivers Lena, Jenisei, &c. 
sretch along the shores of the Baikal Lake, and 
have proved so very productive, that for some years 
they have afforded a greater supply of gold (three 
nillions sterling average, exclusive of the Ural) than 
allthe other gold bearing countries of the world. As 
in the Ural Mountains, so in California, notwith- 
standing their keen scent fur gold from the days of 
Columbus to the present time, the Spaniards never 
knew of its existence in the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, which tract they left in quiet possession of 
the native Indians; and it was only by the recent 
accident of the breaking away of a bank of detritus 
bya mill-race that this region was opened out for 
the first time to the new colonists of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. What, then, is to be the value and 
duration of these Californian mines? On the point of 
absolute value the author does not venture in the 
absence of sufficient facts and statistical data, but in 
regard to the duration of the mining ground of Cali- 
fornia, he speculates that if it be locally so much 
richer than the similarly constituted detritus in the 
Ural, still there is nothing to interfere with the belief 
founded on all past experience, that with the acti- 
vity now employed in the works they may not be 
neglected or abandoned in a given time. The very 
great per-centage of gold ore in the valleys of the 
Sacramento seems to indicate that the most valuable 
portions of the original veins have been ground 
down by former powerful denuding agencies; and 
asthe rule obtains very greatly in mining, that the 
Teher the veins the less are they likely to be spread 
over a large mass of parent rock, so is he disposed 
to think, that it will only be in certain patches that 
very great wealth will be discovered, and hence that 
twould be hasty to conclude that because rich gold 
detritus has been discovered near the sources of the 
“acramento in lat. 40°, and also on the river Colo- 
ndo in lat. 34° 5’, that all the intermediate tract of 
Country (of 4 degrees of lat. and 1 of long.) should 
Prove equally productive. Considering the vast ad- 
tition in the few last years of nearly four millions 
ras per annum made to the European market 
Y the researches in Silcria, and seeing how little 
effect such addition has produced in the value of 
gold, the author is of opinion that the Californian 
en Mg likely to produce any material 
“Giant an standard. At the same time he 
den — 4 Ka, seme with M. Erman and 
the central — bays advancement of colonization in 
the world = pons of North Asia and other parts of 
th : ere civilization has not yet extended, 
er gold tracts may be discovered wherever the 


ed by trap and contain veinstones as described | geological and lithological constants to which he has 
nself, and to the former gold of Scotland and | adverted occur; but neither would this cireumstance 
and its occasional discovery in the detritus | 





induce him to fear that such discoveries (which can 
only take place at long intervals of time) will more 
than compensate for the wear and tear of the pre- 
cious metal, and supply the wants of the rapidly 
increasing population, and more highly advanced 
state of civilization. Sir Roderick then briefly 
alluded to the erroneous opinion of old authors, that 
the origin and production of gold had any reference 
whatever to hot or equatorial climates, as testified 
by the abundance of ore in Siberia even up to 67° 
north lat., and cited a table by M. Erman which showed 
that by far the greatest quantity occurred in northern 
latitudes, there being every probability, according to 
that author, that much more of the ore may be dis- 
covered in the northern prolongation of the Ameri- 
can chains, and in the frozen regions of Russian 
America, just as he had discovered in ridges of the far 
north-east of Siberia, and near to Kamschatka. He 
reminded his geological auditors, that in considering 
the composition of the chief or eastern ridge of Australia 
and its direction from north to south, he had foretold 
(aswell as Colonel Helmersen of the Russian Imperial 
Mines) that gold would be found in it, and he stated 
that in the last year one gentleman resident in 
Sydney who had read what he had written and 
spoken on this point, had sent him specimens of 
gold ore found in the Blue Mountains, whilst from 
another source he had learned that the parallel north 
and south ridge in the Adelaide region, which had 
yielded so much copper, had also given undoubted 
signs of gold ore. The operation of the English laws 
by which noble metals lapse to the Crown, had in- 
duced Sir Roderick Murchison to represent to Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State that no colonists would 
bestir themselves in gold mining if some clear decla- 
ration on the subject were not made; but as no mea- 





sures on this head seem to be in contemplation, he 


infers that the Government may be of opinion, that | 


the discovery of any notable quantity of gold might 
derange the stability and regular industry of a great 
colony, which eventually must depend upon its agri- 
cultural products. A périodic discovery like that in 
California may indeed in the handsof adventurous and 
unbridled speculators, force a considerable quantity 
of surfuce gold so suddenly upon the market, that a 
momentary apprehension of a great change in its 
relative value may be entertained; but looking to the 
mineralogical and geological structure of America, 
and seeing how large a portion of that continent is 
made up of rocks precisely similar to those which 
have afforded the gold shingle and sand of the Sacra- 
mento, and knowing that all the other far-famed 
gold districts of the New World have had assignable 
limits in their productive capacities, and that many 
of their sources have disappeared or become valueless, 
he believes that the time will come when the rich 
soil of the valleys of California, like that of the banks 
of the Rhine, the Guadalquivir and the rivers of 
Bohemia, will alone be turned up by the plough, or 
serve as pasture lands, to the entire abandonment ot 
gold hunting. 

The PresipeEnt confirmed the statement of Sir R. 
Murchison, that little advantage had ever been gained 
by mining the solid rocks containing gold; the de- 
posits from which it was obtained consisted of the 
detritus of these rocks produced by the action of the 
sea in former ages; they were not mere river beds 
now in process of formation, but portions of that 
wide spread drift, containing frequently the bones of 
the mammoth and other extinct animals, which is 
found also in this country. He did not consider the 
evidence conclusive, either that there was most gold 
near the surface of the auriferous rocks, or that the 
auriferous chains were mostly meridional.—Prof. W. 
RoceErs stated that the position and relations of the 
gold ore inthe United States, occurring principally 
in Virginia and Carolina, had been ascertained in the 
course of the Government surveys; the gold was 
uniformly associated with or imbedded in quartz 
rock, forming veins in the taleose and micaceous 
schists and altered sandstones. Gold was once pro- 
cured there in such abundance and with such facility 
as to create an interest almost equal to that of Cali- 
fornia in the public mind: so long as the operations 
were restricted to washing the detritus of the valleys 
and principal streams, the produce was abundant and 
largely repaid the labour; but these comparatively 





superficial deposits were often very rapidly exhausted 
from the wasteful mode of conducting the works, and 
as socn as mining in the solid rock was attempted, 
an almost universal destruction of the mining societies 
took place, producing very extensive disasters, and 
finally amounting to a serious public calamity. It 
was probable that this difficulty in obtaining gold by 
mining was universal, and continued at all depths; 
it was parily owing to the association of the gold, in 
solid rocks, with iron pyrites and ores of copper and 
lead, so blended as to cause great difficulty and ex- 
pense in separating them; near the surface of the 
rocks this process seemed to have been accomplished 
by atmospheric agency, for it was impossible to 
suppose that the gold was originally most pure and 
abundant over what is now the surface. From the 
decomposition of these metallic ores the auriferous 
quartz of the United States is known as “honey. 
comb” quartz, or by the miners as “ bloom of gold,” 
since it occurs scattered over the surface where the 
gold-producing veins exist. The general trend of the 
old metamorphic rocks in the United States is north- 
east by south-west, and the gold veins conform to this 
general direction, being frequently interposed between 
the strata instead of crossing them. Gold had been 
found at intervals all the way from Lower Canada 
to Central Georgia, a distance of 1,000 miles, and 
although insignificant in quantity, as compared with 
California, it occurred under the same conditions, 
Prof. Rogers was of opinion that after a few years 
the amount of gold obtained in California will greatly 
decline, without having inundated the world to ‘such 
an extent as the hopes or apprehensions of some 
have led them to suppose.—Prof. Sepawick con- 
tended that the age of the rocks was not a constant 
phenomenon in connexion with gold, but that the 
condition of the rocks did appear to be constant; in 
the Alps, lias and still more modern rocks were seen 
passing into the condition usually characteristic of 
the “ primitive,” but such instances were extremely 
rare: in this country gold was found in the Devonian 
rocks of St. Austell, as well as in the granite of Shap 
Fells. Prof. Sedgwick also disputed Humboldt’s 
























| generalization upon the direction of auriferous chains, 


which were not generally north and south any more 
than mountain chains were mostly north and south. 
He then described the manner in which the tin ore is 
separated from the alluvial soil in Cornwall, by “‘jig- 
ging,” or agitating it in a basket with water, by which 
the soil is washed away and the heavier ore remains ; 
it was by a similar process, carried on upon a large 
scale, that nature formed the Californian gold-field ; 
the Sierra Nevada had been agitated beneath the 
waves of the sea until thousands of feet of solid rock 
had been broken up, the lighter and more soluble 
materials carried far away, and the heavy particles 
of gold spread out with the detritus remaining in the 
valleys immediately below the hills. Such deposits 
could not be uniformly rich, and the most productive 
would probably be first discovered ; there was no 
fear, however, of obtaining too great a quantity of 
gold,—the population of the world was increasing, 
and for whatever purposes gold was useful a larger 
quantity was required. The mode in which it was 
accumulated in particular countries ought to be con- 
sidered as much a manifestation of the benevolence 
of Providence as the accumulation of coal in some 
countries to the exclusion of others, since, if the 
existing quantity were diffused over the whole globe, 
it would be lost beyond recovery, and cease to minis- 
ter to the use of man.—Sir H. De La Becne also 
argued that the mineral and physical conditions, 
rather than the age of the rock, were connected with 
the accumulation of any particular ore. The tin ore, 
formerly supposed to be confined to the most ancient 
rocks, was now known to abound in the equivalents 
of the coal measures. Gold veins must have been 
liable to be broken up and re-distributed in ancient 
times as well as more recently, and indeed much of 
the auriferous pyrites occurred in rocks which had 
once been mud, the grains of gold forming the nucleus 
around which the sulphuret of iron had formed. 
Most of the metallic ores had been deposited in 
hollows from a state of solution, and in some instances 
they occurred in isolated cavities, and must have 
passed through the pores of the rock like the pseudo- 
morphous crystal of tin in cavities originally occupied 
by feldspar in the granite of Cornwall. Changes by 
atmospheric action were Known to occur in lodes 
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containing copper ore, metallic copper being found 
at the back of the lodes, produced by the decom- 
position of the ore and precipitation of copper, as in 
the electrotype process,—from. the same cause car- 
bonate of lead was common at the tops of lead lodes. 
The case with gold was different; gold could not 
decompose or drift far, and must sink down amongst 
the detritus of the original rocks and remain near the 
shore. He considered that the fact of gold being 
most abundant in the older rocks was owing to the 
fact of those being the rocks most frequently in the 
requisite mineral and physical conditions.—Mr. C. 
Darwin stated that he had visited a gold mine on 
the east side of the Cordillera, in rocks much newer 
than the Neocomian series ; the mines were poor, but 
the comparatively modern origin of the rocks was 
indubitable.—Sir R. Murcuisoy, in reply, observed 
that he believed all rich gold veins were confined to 
the older Paleozoic rocks, but his observations did 
not relate to the occurrence of minute quantities. 
‘Report on the Statical and Dynamical Facts of 
Earthquakes, by R. Ma.tterr.—The Report com- 
mences with a résumé of the literature of the subject, 
and of the past theories of their origin, divisible into 
two classes:—those which attributed them to atmo- 
spheric agents, and those which supposed a cause 
operating beneath the surface. From the considera- 
tion of all the existing records, the following pro- 
positions are (provisionally) enunciated :—1. Earth- 
quakes occur over all parts of the earth's surface, 
both on land and under the ocean. 2. They occur 
at all times, at all seasons, and at all hours of the 
day and night. 3. There seems no sufficient ground 
for supposing that they have operated more fre- 
quently or with greater intensity during one portion 
of past time than at any other. 4. Or that one part 
of the earth's surface has always been more liable to 
them than another. 5. But those regions which 
surround the present great centres and lines of vol- 
canic action do appear to be now most subject to 
earthquakes. 6. And earthquakes are most pre- 
valent and most violent in proportion to the activity 
and intensity of volcanic action in those regions at 
given times. 7. Many regions which are not now, 
nor present any appearance of having been, theatres 
of volcanic action, are subject to very frequent earth- 
quakes. 8. Regions of extinct volcanic action do 
not appear more subject now to earthquakes than 
others altogether non-volcanic. 9. Although active 
volcanic regions are not frequently affected by earth- 
quakes, yet the most violent recorded earthquakes 
appear to have convulsed regions lying some degrees 
away from the nearest volcanic centre. 10, And in 
general the most violent earthqua‘es have occurred 
npon the sea-coasts, or not far inland; some doubt, 
however, hangs over this in connexion with very 
ancient earthquakes in Asia. 11. Earthquake shocks 
have been felt on the ocean at vast distances from 
any land; and in some cases they have been nearly 
vertical in places where the depth was profound, and 
no phenomena occurred at the surface of the ocean 
indicative of volcanic action beneath. 12. The 
earth-wave or shock is a motion of great velocity, 
and occurring during a short moment of time at any 
given spot. 13. The total duration of motion at a 
given spot varies indefinitely, or between limits 
which have not been ascertained. 14. The yes 
area convulsed at one earthquake epoch varies within 
indeterminate limits, and is related apparently to 
the maximum force of the shock in its extent. 
15. The shock, or earth-wave, is a true undulation of 
the solid crust of the earth. 16. The undulation, 
which constitutes the earth-wave, has a real motion 
of translation. 17. The direction of translation of 
the earth-wave varies from vertically upwards to 
nearly horizontally in any azimuth. a, Shocks felt 
at great distances from their origin are nearly hori- 
zontal in transit; b, Within a certain radius round 
the origin they are sensibly inclined in transit; c, Some 
of the most destructive have emerged vertically; d, 
The direction of transit often varies during one earth- 
quake; e, Two shocks may arrive nearly simul- 
taneously at the same point with different transit 
directions. 18. The motion of translation of the 
earth-wave is rectilinear, and not curvilinear. 19. It 
has in all cases a true wave form upon the surface, 
and when its direction is nearly horizontal, the 
crest of the wave advances along a given line and 
parallel to itself. 20, The earth-wave has deter- 





minate dimensions in height and breadth, dependent 
on the force of the original impulse. 21. The velo- 
city of its transit has not yet been determined by 
observation or-experiment; it is proved, however, 
to be immense, and dependent on the elasticity and 
density of the formations through which it passes. 
22. The direction and velocity of transit change 
occasionally in passing from the boundary of one 
formation to another. 23. Earthquakes occur which 
are accompanied by various sounds having a subter- 
raneous origin, which sounds may either precede, ac- 
company, or succeed—or occur both before, during 
and after—the shocks, or some of them; other earth- 
quakes, of the greatest violence, are unaccompanied 
by any sounds whatever. 24. When the centre of 
impulse of an earthquake is under the sea, and 
within a certain (usually a comparatively small) dis- 
tance of the land—the sea, at about the moment the 
shock is felt along the shore, retires slightly, and 
then again rolls in as the great sea-wave of translation, 


at a certain interval after the shock, depending on | 


the distance of the centre of impulse. 

Earthquakes, however great, are incapable of pro- 
ducing any permanent elevation or depression upon 
the surface of the earth by their direct action. But 
by their secondary effects they change it in various 
ways, thus: 1, Vast land-slips take place. 2. New 
lakes and river-courses are formed and old ones obli- 
terated. 3. New valleys are hollowed out. 4. Fis- 
sures of various sizes are formed; in rocks or build- 
ings by direct action; in incoherent or loose materials 
by subsidence or lateral disturbance, by the action 
of water. 5. At the moment fissures are formed fire 
and smoke (apparently) have been observed to issue. 
6. Water often spouts from fissures, wells and 
springs burst up unexpectedly from the ground at 
the moment of the shock. 7. The great sea-wave 
when it comes ashore after the earthquake produces 
all the effects of a great debacle. 

The report then proceeds with the relation to 
earthquakes of, Ist, the weather generally and the 
predictive effects on animals; 2, the barometer; 3, 
the thermometer ; 4, the rain-gauge; 5, the electro- 
meter; 6, the magnetometer; 7, the aurora,—both 
during long periods antecedent to the earthquake, 
immediately prior to it, and as modified subsequently 
by the effects of the earthquake. It then treats of 
the nature of the impulse producing originally the 
earthquake shock ; and concludes with stating some 
of the most important desiderata of earthquake 
knowledge, viz.:—1, Large determinations of the 
moduli of elasticity of the substances forming the 
crust of the earth; 2, systematic and connected 
observations with self-registering seismometers of the 
direction and other elements of earthquake shocks ; 
3, direct experiments as to the rate of transit through 
the various formations of the earth’s crust of the 
shock when artificially produced, to be measured by 
the author’s seismoscope. 








Sectiox D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘On the Occurrence on the British Coast of a 
Burrowing Barnacle, being a type of a new order 
of the class Cirripedia,’ by Mr. A. Hancock. — 
The animal which was the subject of this paper is 
called by the author Alcippe lampas. It inhabits the 
dead shells of various species of mollusca, which it 
appears to penetrate, and constructs for itself a re- 
sidence by some process of boring. The author had 
an opportunity of watching its developement from | 
the egg; and during the early parts of its existence | 
it presented all the characters of many of the forms | 
of entomostracous Crustacea. The author made 
some remarks on the relation of this animal to the 
other orders of Cirripedes, and proposed to constitute 
for it anew order which he called Cry ptosomata. The 
paper was illustrated by drawings of the animal and 
dissections of some of its parts. 

Mr. Darwin remarked that having been em- 
ployed for a considerable time in drawing up a 
monograph on the Cirripeda for publication by the 
Ray Society, he felt great interest in Mr. Han- 
cock’s paper—more especially as he had collected | 
in South America an allied form, inhabiting cavi- | 
ties in the Concholepas Peruviana. Its main affinity | 
to the genus described by Mr. Hancock lies in the 
number and position of the cirri and the great | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
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and organs of generation appear to. be 
different. Mr. Darwin stated that he 
type of another and quite distinct order 
entirely destitute of any shell, covering, 
without cirri, and with a suctorial mouth of ve 

peculiar structure. Having remarked on the vast 
external differences between the common cirri ed 

and such forms as the last mentioned and that 
scribed by Mr. Hancock, and that inhabiting th 
Concholepas, Mr. Darwin stated that the main - 
unfailing character of a cirripede consists jn the 
manner in which it becomes attached to foreign 


considerably 
Possessed the 
of Cirri Pedes, 
or peduncle, 


| bodies. This is effected at first by the Voluntary act 


| of the pupa are moulted and lost. 


of the larva, or more strictly pupa; afterwards a thick 
fluid or soft tissue debouches by the penultimateorultj. 
mate segment of the prehensile antennz,and so perma. 
nently attaches them to the surface: the antenne 
are thus preserved, whilst all the other external organs 
During the cone 
tinued growth of the cirripede, the cementing sub- 
stance in many genera is emitted from fresh orifices 


| placed symmetrically round, but further and further 
| from the centre of the basis. 


The most remarkable 
circumstance with respect to this cementing substance 
is that it is certainly secreted from glands which are 
actually continuous portions of the branching ovarian 
tubesor ceca. Finally, Mr. Darwin observed, that had 
Mr. Hancock examined specimens, instead of draw. 
ings, of the Lithotria in the rock, he would almost 
certainly have acknowledged its power of excavating 
cavities.—Prof. Mitne-Epwarpbs suggested that the 


| secretion by which the cirripedes were enabled to 





attach themselves to foreign bodies was produced by 
a gland at the base of the antenne, similar to that 
which occurs in some species of macrourous Crustacea, 
—Mr. Darwin in reply stated that the gland in the 
cirripedes was truly ovarial.Prof. ALLMAN referred 
to the instance of a burrowing barnacle which had 
been discovered in the shells of some turtles brought 
from the West Indies, and described by the Rey, 
W. Hincks. It was a large species, measuring an 
inch and three-quarters—Mr. JEFFREYS inquired 
if the cirripedes were in the habit of moulting.__Mr, 
Darwin stated that their life was very active and 
their changes frequent, and some species moulted 
twice in a week.—Dr. Macpona.p thought that the 
structure of Mr. Hancock's animal and its earlier 
changes would throw some light on the structure 
of Trilobites. 

‘Notes on the Boring of Marine Animals,’ by 
C. S. Bate.—The object was to prove that the per- 
forations of certain mollusca and annelides into cal- 
careous bodies were effected through the agency of 
“ free carbonic acid held in solution by sea water;” 
the economy of boring animals being simple and 
uniform in their kind throughout creation, being 
only instruments directing the solvent more rapidly 
to a given point, this being done chiefly through the 
process of respiration and ciliary currents. He drew 
attention to the disintegration of limestone rocks 
when exposed to the long-continued action of the 
sea, and exhibited some rolled pebbles which, accord- 
ing to the character of perforation, he separated into 
three classes:—First, those penetrated by minute 
dichotomous holes, attributed to the power of certain 
annelids, previous to the pebble having been frac 
tured from the solid rock. Second, in which the 
holes were externally cylindrical, but internally wom 
into many irregular channels, from having been oti- 
ginally perforated by annelids, which opened for the 
action of the sea a passage to the centre of the stone, 
which by continual rolling would give a fresh diree- 
tion and a new impetus to the affinities existing 
between the corroding material and carbonate of 
lime, and consequently extensive internal excavation 
would be the result. Third, those having passed 
more or less through the two former stages, and 
become fixed and partially protected by accidental 
causes show not holes, but large, small and imperfect 
depressions.—The author's experience went to show 
that the power, which Saxicava’ possess of boring 
rocks has been much overrated; he thought that 
their capacity to penetrate ceased while they are 
very young, that they bore only during the period 
that they possess a foot sufficiently strong for loco- 
motion,. after which excavation only continues 
adapted for their increasing growth. To show this, 
he pointed to the fact that whilst the entrance 


developement of the labrum :—the metamorphosis | made under the direct influenee of the Saxicava 
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jy exceeds the sixteenth of an inch, that of the 
witoften equalled almost the diameter of the animal 
welt; it being @ persistent rule that the external en- 
oes increases in size In a corresponding ratio to the 
snereasing thickness of the shell. He presumed that 
ihe Sponge Cliona perforated the valves of oysters and 
giher mollusca by the aid of the same corroding 
wer; that a sporule first obtains a footing between 
rs of the oyster shell by adhering and simply 
he conditions of its existence according to 
the known character of these mysterious creatures. 
He mentioned that he had found a Saxicava rugosa 
deformed in its growth and turned from its direct 
fine of progress by coming into contact with Cliona. 
Healso exhibited an oyster-shell from which he had 
removed fifteen specimens of Saxicava; among them 
were two whose lines of boring were at right angles 
to each other, the consequence of which was that 
one bored into the side of the other until the crea- 
ture whose shell was injured repaired the breach 
and protected itself from further injury by secreting 
a membranous substance similar to that of the 
epidermis. The animal not being full grown, and 
being unable to penetrate through the newly depo- 
sited membrane, is in consequence deformed, the 
more recent portion of the anterior extremity of the 
valves being flattened against the side of the oppos- 
ing substance. The other, which crossed its path, 
had a portion of the matrix into which it bored pro- 
jecting into the cavity so as to occupy a position 
between the ventral margin of the valves, pressing 
against the opening in the mantle where the foot 
protrudes. This specimen he considered valuable as 
affording evidence upon three material points :— 
Fit, it was opposed to the theory of mechanical 
attrition by the foot or mantle, since the greatest 
protuberance was formed in juxtaposition with them, 
and which is thus shown to be inefficient for the 
purpose. Secondly, it was unfavourable to the theory 
of an acid secretion, since its solution was weakest 
where its power should be most in action; and, 
lastly, it was opposed to that which presumes the 
animal to use its own shell upon the principle of an 
auger, since the presence of such an irregularity must 
preclude the possibility of either shell from moving 
ventrally forwards, consequently there can be no 
rotatory motion. With regard to the Pholadidz, he 
presumed that as far as the animal was concerned 
the action was the same, but the materials into which 
they bore being insoluble and very soft, wear by force 
of the much more powerful currents which this family 
have the power of exciting, although where they 
bore, into soft caleareous bodies the two forces will 
work in combination. He exhibited to the Section 
adrawing of a fragment of carbonate of lime of a 
reddish colour, from the cabinet of J. G. Jeffreys, 
Esq., which had been perforated by many molluscs 
and annelids, and which is changed from red to white, 
representing the chemical alteration of the rock from 
carbonate to a bicarbonate’of lime. The writer alluded 
to the boring powers of the Gasteropoda, as also that 
of the family of the Purpuride, together with the 
absorption of the columella in the latter tribe. 

Prof. MitnE-Epwarps was willing to admit that 
many phenomena which had previously been attri- 
buted to the operation of annelids and small mol- 
lusea were, as Mr. Bate observed, the action of car- 
bonie acid; but he wished to draw the author's atten- 
tion to the fact that the greatest force of the currents 
Were in a direction contrary to that in which the 
animal bored,—that while the excavation penetrated 
into the rock the currents passed out of the syphon. 
—Mr. Bowerpank remarked that he could not sce 
why Cliona should be presumed to have any power 
not belonging to sponges in general. Cliona was a 
ttue sponge, and he did not believe that the perfora- 
tions which had latterly been attributed to it were 
the work of that animal. He had often found Cliona 
free; consequently boring was not its nature, and it 
Was purely accidental when it occupied the channels 
ofa previously perforated shell.— Mr. Jerrreys 
said, in answer to Mr. Bowerbank, “ that Cliona was 
Sometimes found in a free state and not imbedded, 
and consequently it did not possess a perforating 
Power;” that individuals of Saxicava were frequently 
met with under similar conditions, but the perforating 


the laye 
fulfilling ¢ 











culze asserted by Mr. Hancock to exist in the foot 
and mantle of these creatures.—Mr. Bate had en- 
deavoured to find the spiculz of which Mr. Hancock 


conclusion that what Mr. Hancock conceived to be 
crystalline spicule adapted to the purpose of rubbing, 
were in fact prisms of salt left by the evaporation of 


had assisted him in his researches, arrived at the 
same conclusion.—Mr. A. StrRicKLAND said that the 
theory of a solvent was first propounded by Colonel 
Montague, and no doubt it was very ingenious, but 
such it only still remained; he did not believe that it 
was a solvent at all, particularly carbonic acid, 
which was a very weak acid.—Mr. Taytor said that 
if the excavation had been effected by a corrosive 
substance the surface should be irregular and not 
smooth, 

‘On the Luminosity of the Sea on the Cornish 
Coasts,” by C. W. Pracn.—The author described 
the state of the weather at the time of observation, 
comparing it with that which occurred soon after,— 
as well as the animals observed on those occasions. 
He exhibited drawings of many, some new to the 
British coasts—one, at least, of which has been found 
in the Mediterranean. These were abundant in July, 
but were destroyed by a heavy gale of wind; since 
which they have not been noticed. They belong to 
the Diphydiz. The author had a long list, arranged 
in a tabular form, of the animals, state of weather, 
date and hour of observation, the amount of lumi- 
nosity, &c.; but we confine ourselves to giving the 
list of animals observed, with a table of the number 
of observations made in five years, and the changes 
of weather that took place soon afier.— 

Very Luminous. 

When the weather has changed suddenly from 
tine to wet, with gales of wind, and at times 
tempestuous, with lightning, &c. 

1845 
1845 
1847 
1848 
1849 





When it 
continued 





List of Objects observed. 

~ Gasleropoda—Young of Eolis. Tunicata—Tadpole of 
Botryllus. Cirrhopoda—Young of Barnacles, and cast skins. 
Crustacea —Opossum shrimp, Zoea, Oniscus ceruleanus, Pol 
phemus, Cyclops, Cypris. Annelida—A small swimming 
Annelide. Zoophita—Laomedea, &c. Acalephe—Wiilsia 
stellata, Saphenia dinenia, Sarsia prolifera, Thaumantias 
octona, Thaumantias inconspicua, Bouganvillia nigritella, 
Lizzia blondina, Lizzia octopunctata, Beroé, a new one, 
Diphydiw, probably Cuboides vitreus, and one something 
like Calpe pentagona, both new to the British seas. Several 
other objects, much like the young of Zoophytes. 

Prof. E. Fornes expressed the pleasure he had in 
again seeing Mr. Peach at the Association. 
animals observed by him were. very interesting. One 
of the animals described by Mr. Peach was new to 
the British coasts, but had been described on the 
French coasts. Another of the creatures supposed by 
Mr. Peach to be new was the hydroid state of a spe- 
cies of Medusa. 

*On additional Bones of the Long-legged Dodo, 
or Solitaire, recently brought from the Mauritius,’ 
by Mr. H. E. Srrickitanp.—The author exhibited 





specimens of bones, which were quite confirmatory of 


the views that he had previously taken of the struc- 
ture and relations of this family of birds. 

The Prince of Cantino stated that although for- 
merly he had not agreed with Mr. Strickland, he 
now believed that he was correct, and that the Dodos 
were truly gallinaceous birds;—Dr. Macpona.p ob- 


| jected to the terminology used by Dr. Melville and 
Mr. Strickland in their account of the structure of 


the anatomy of the Dodo and its kindred.—Dr. 


Grossnans stated that the Dutch Government had | 


given orders that search should be made in all their 
museums for any remains of the Dodo, or its kindred 
extinct species. 

Mr. H. E. Srricktanp read the ‘ Report of the 
Committee on the Vitality of Seeds,’ and gave a list 
of the species which had been planted and had grown 
during the past year. 

Dr. LANKESTER suggested, that as the committee 


had been now in existence nine years, they should 


draw up a Report of the results already obtained. 
The experiments amount now to nearly a thousand, 


power which they possessed was unquestionable.— | and are quite sufficient to afford an examination for 


tof. Fortes wished to know if Mr. Bate had paid | the purpose of ascertaining what were the conditions 


“ny attention to Mr. Hancock's theory, and whether | of the seed which enabled it most successfully to re- 


Mr. Bate had endeavoured to find the siliceous spi- 


spoke, but without success, and he had arrived at the | 


sea-water.—Prof. Forbes had, as also those who | 


sist the action of the vital force for varying periods of 
time. 


Sub-Section.—ETHNOLOGY. 
Sir C. MaLcotm, 
y vresident—Dr. Hopak in. 
Secretary—Dr. KR. G. LatuamM. 
‘onmil Chevalier Bunsen, M i 
Belcher C. H. Bra 2 
Bel v. H. Milman, R 
Milne-Edwards, Dr. Lane, 


No meeting having been held on Thursday, the 


Presi 
Vie 





€ Stanley, Dr. 
Mr. F. Newman, Gen. M*Inunes. 


Section commenced its proceedings by a_ paper, 


,On the Oriental Words adopted in English,’ by 


The | 


J. Crawrurp.—The following is a list, according to 
Mr. Crawfurd, of such words of Oriental languages 
as in comparatively modern times have found their 
way into our own tongue. The greater number will 
be found in Todd's edition of Johnson’s Dictionary ; 
and the rest, with few exceptions, in Webster's 
American Dictionary. The words that he has col- 
lected amount to 160,—and came to us, he says— 
often indirectly, however,—from the Arabic, the 
Persian, the Turkish, the Hindd, the Malay, the 
Chinese, and the Polynesian tongues. Following 
this arrangement of languages, Mr. Crawfurd gave 
the list in alphabetical order for each class.—Words 
derived from the Arabic :—Admiral, Alchemist, Al- 
chemy, Alcohol, Alcoran, Alcove, Alembic, Algebra, 
Alkali, Amber, Ambergris, Arab, Arabian, Arabesque, 
Arabic, Arrachi, Arack, Assassin, Barb, Cadi, Caliph, 
Chemistry, Civet, Chouse, Coffee, Coffin, Cotton, 
Damask, Damaskeen (damson), Dragoman, Faquaer, 
int, Gallantry, Hegira, Hookah, Hur, Huri, 
Islam, Lemon, Lime, Mahomet, Mameluke, Minaret, 
Mohair, Moslem, Musselman, Mosque, Nabob, Nadir, 
Naphtha, Nard, Spikenard, Olibanum,Opium, Orange, 
Otto of Roses, Ottoman, Ryat, Salam, Saracene, 
Saracenic, Scullion, Sherbet, Shrub, Sofa, Soldan 
(sultan), Sophy, Tabour, Tambourine, Talisman, Ta- 
marind. We give a few of these derivations as ex- 
amples :—Admiral. From amir, 2 noble, a prince, a 
commander-in-chief, and bahar, the sea or a fleet, 
with the article al prefixed. Amir al bahar, there- 
fore, means commander of the sea or of the fleet. 
The word has evidently come into French from 
Spanish, and from French into English. In Spanish 
the Arabic is corrupted into almirante to express 
the commander, and into almiranta to designate the 
flag-ship. The d was added in English, probably 
from some notion of euphony. But originally the 
word, whether to express the admiral himself or 
the ship he commanded, was written as both are at 
present in French. For the flag-ship Milton writes 
| the word amiral,—as when he is describing Satan's 
| spear— 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great amiral, were but a wand 
He walked with to support uneasy steps. 
—Alcohol. Al kahala means the sulphuref or com- 
mon ore of antimony, used by the Arabian women 
to blacken the eyelashes. According to the Die- 
| tionary of the Spanish Academy, the alchemists were 
in the habit of distilling this mineral along with 
ardent spirit,—believing that a highly concentrated 
spirit was the result; and hence the word alcohol, a 
corruption of al kahala.—Alembic. Anbik, a still, with 
| the article al prefixed. The Arabs introduced the 
art of distillation into Spain, from whence it spread to 
the rest of Europe,—to which, until then, it had been 
unknown, either in ancient or modern times, It is 
| singular enough that we should owe to a people who 
hold the use of spirits as unlawful and abominable 
the art of manufacturing them. It may be con- 
jectured, from the use of such words as eau de vie 
and whiskey, a corruption of the Irish nige beatha, 
meaning the same thing, “ water of life,” that spirits 
were probably first used medicinally, as opium was 
at first by the Chinese. The Arabs of Spain would 
certainly not have foreseen that in time a single 
| Christian nation, and to them an obscure one, should 
| one day draw a yearly revenue of seven millions 
| from the discovery they had communicated to the 
| Christians, —a sum far greater than the whdle 
revenues of Spain in any one of the eight hundred 
years during which they occupied it—Chouse. Persian, 
Kiaus, intelligent, ingenious, astute. It appears 
| that in Persia and Turkey this word is applied to cer- 
| tain public agents as an honorary title. Mr. Gifford, 
in a note to his edition of the works of Ben Jonson, 
(for it is to him I owe this very curious etymology,) 
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says, “In 1609, Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger 
or chiaus (as our old writers call him) to this country, 
as his agent from the Grand Signor and the Sophy, 
to transact some preparatory business. Sir Robert 
followed him at his leisure, as ambassador from both 
these princes; but before he reached England, his 
agent chiaused the Persian and Turkish merchants 
here of 4,000/. and had taken his flight,—unconscious 
that he had enriched the language with a word the 
etymology of which would mislead Upton and puzzle 
Dr. Johnson.” There are some mistakes in Mr. 
Gifford’s statement which may be corrected, Sir 
Robert Shirley certainly came to England very much 
at his leisure, for he did not come until seven years 
after the fraud committed by his agent. He could 
not have been deputed by the Grand Signor at all, 
—for the object of his mission was to stir up England 
and the other European powers to make war on the 
Grand Signor on behalf of the Sophy. But even 
the Sophy denied him, and sent a native ambassador 
to England to denounce him as an impostor, The 
chiaus, in fact, seems to have been simply a com- 
mercial agent for Sir Robert Shirley. The ‘ Alchemist’ 
of Ben Jonson, in which the word first occurs, was 
first acted in 1610, the year following the commission 
of the fraud,—and the following is the dialogue.— 








Dapper. What, do you think that lama chious? 

‘ace. What is that ? 
Dapper. The Turk was here, as you would, do you think I 

am a Turk ? 
Face. I will tell the doctor so. 
Dapper. Do, good sweet captair. 
Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let us prevail. This 

is the gentleman, and he is no chious. 
The cheat, who in all probability was a Persian, it 
will be observed is called a Turk, for our forefathers 
were not particular in distinguishing Oriental people. 
Both people wore great turbans and both professed 
Mohammedanism,—and they used the name that 
was most familiartothem. At first the word appears 
to have meant a cosener or cheat; and this seems its 
natural sense. Dryden uses it asa verb, “to cheat, 
to cosen;” and Butler for the party cheated, a bubble, 
a tool, as in ‘ Hudibras,’— 

A sottish chouse, 
Who when a thief has robbed his house 
Applies himself to cunning men. 

—Coffee. Arabic, kahwah,—Turkish, kahve. The 
English word evidently comes direct from the 
Turkish. The coffee plant is a native of Abyssinia, 
and not of Arabia,—for it was not known at Mecca 
until 1454, only forty years before the discovery of 
America. The true name of the plant is ban,—and 
kahwa, or coffee means “ wine,” as a substitute for 
which the decoction was used, although the legality 
of the practice was long a subject of dispute by the 
Mohammedan doctors. From Arabia it spread to 
Egypt and Turkey, and from the last-named country 
was brought to England in 1650. In sixty years 
time it was familiarly known, at least in fashionable 
society, as we find from Pope’s well-known lines in 
the ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ 

Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 
—Nabob. Nawab, the plural of naib, a deputy or 
lieutenant; but in the popular language of India, 
from which the word has come to us, the plural is 
used for the singular. Sir T. [ferbert, whose travels 
were published in 1634, spells the word nabobbd, 
and defines it, “a nobleman in the language of the 
Mogul’s kingdom, which hath mixed up with it much 
of the Persian.” The bad orthography, therefore, is 
of old standing; but when the word began to be 
applied to a wealthy man returning from India I do 
not know. Probably, however, it was shortly after 
the conquests of Clive, now near a century ago. 
Seventy years back it was, at all events familiar 
enough in this sense, as may be judged by the follow- 
ing epigrem on Sir Thomas Rumbold, ascribed to 
Charles James Fox. Sir Thomas is supposed to 
have begun life as shoe-black at Arthur’s Club, of | 
which the ruling waiter was one Robert Mac Grath. 
He went afterwards to India, rose to be Governor of 
Madras, and was dismissed from office in 1781.— 

When Mac Grath reigned o'er Aithur’s crew, 
He said to Rumbold, ** black my shoe,” 

And Rumbold answered, “ ya Bob.” 

But now returned from India’s land 

He proudly scorns the base command, 

And boldly answers, ‘* Nabob.” 


furd said it might be noticed that the Arabs had 
effected, although in a rude way, far more than the 
Greeks and Romans towards making the eastern 
and western worlds acquainted with each other and 
communicating arts and knowledge. These (until 
inspired by the fanaticism of a new religion) house- 
keeping barbarians pushed their religion, arms, arts, 
and trade within thirty years to the western confines 
of India, and in eighty-eight years to Spain. They 
pushed their commerce to China and the remotest 
islands of the Indian Ocean,—which neither Creek 
nor Roman had ever reached. We owe to their 
fanaticism cotton, coffee, the sugar-cane and culture 
of sugar, paper, arithmetical notation, race-horses, 
the whole citron or orange tribe of fruits, and all the 
various products of distillation —From the Persian 
and Turkish languages there are,—Bashaw, Can, 
Caravan, Caravansary, Dervise, Emerald, Fairie, 
Hindu, Hindustan, India, Indigo, Jackall, Janizary, 
Jasmine, Lac, Lacker, Mogui, Musk, Satrap, Scimitar, 
Sepoy, Seraglio, Shawl, Semindah, Senanah, Tartar, 
Turband, Turk. We take as an example—Sepoy. 
Persian, sapahi, a soldier, from sapah, an army. 
We have two forms of this word in English. We 
write the word sepoy when applied to an Indian 
soldier, and spahi when it applies to a disciplined 
Turkish soldicr.— From the Indian and Hindu languages 
there are—Araca, Avatar, Bamboo, Banian, Betel, 
Bramin, Camphor, Caste, Chintz, Chep, Cooly, 
Cowrie, Cubeb, Curry, Crone, Gentoo, Lac, Mada- 
pollams, Masulipatam, Mullagatawney, Muslin, Pa- 
lanquin, Raja, Rupee, Sandalwood, Sugar, Suttee, 
Talapoin, Teak, Toddy. We take as an example 
the last.— 7 oddy., This word for a mixture of spirits 
and water, appears to be taken from the Indian word 
tari or tadi, pronounced toddy by Europeans,—the 
sap or wine of a palm.—From the Malay are—Babi- 
groussa, Bankshall, Bantam, Bird of Paradise, Caddy, 
Cassiowary, Catecheu, Cockatoo, Compound, Creese, 
Gambir, Gambago, Godoron, Gutta-purchah, Japan, 
Junk, Loory, Mango, Mangostin, Musk, Orang- 
outang, Paddy, Pical, Prow, Ratan, Sago, Sapan- 
wood, Shaddock, Tahil, Upas. We select,—Caddy. 
A small box for holding tea. This is very probably 
a corruption of the Malay name of a Chinese weight, 
being the hundredth part of a pikul or man’s load, 
and reckoned at a pound and a third avoirdupeise. 
The name of this weight is kati, usually written by 
Europeans cattie or catty. Fine tea in small boxes 
of this weight used to be imported.— Orang-outang. 
Malay, oran-utan, literally man of the forest, but 
more correctly a rude or uncivilized man, a savage, 
a clown, a rustic. The accent, as in nearly all 
Malay words, is on the penultimate in both words, 
and not, as we make it, on the last syllable. The 
naturalists, taking the Bornean individual as the 














questionable indeed,—seeing that orang means a 
human being, and is translated by the Latin word 
homo. The name of orang-outang for any kind of 


are—Bohea, Congou, Hyson, Mandarine, Nankin, 
Soy, Tea. The number of these is small, owing to 
the imperfect monosyllabic dialects of China, — 
which do not, of course, find a ready way into our 
polysyllabic language. Nearly the whole foreign 
trade of China is carried on in a jargon of English. 
—From the Polynesian, Mr. Crawfurd finds but three 
words in general acceptance :—:Kangaroo, Taboo, 
and Tattoo. We take,—Kangaroo. Tiis word has 
found a place in our dictionaries, and was certainly 
supposed to be an Australian word by Capt. Cook, 
who first used it and described the strange animal to 
which it is applied,—yet it is strange that no such 
term is to be found in any Australian language. 

*On Tumuli in Yorkshire,’ by Prof. Puriiirs,— 
being an account of an examination of some tumuli 
in Leicestershire and Yorkshire.—Prof. Phillips pre- 
faced his remarks with a few observations. What 
he was about to say would, he hoped, point out a 
manner in which the more curious 1 
themselves usefully in augmenting the data, of which 
there were at present very few, with reference to the 
classification and distinction, by means of cranial 
observations, of the race of men whose remains lie 











Before quitting the list of Arabic words, Mr. Craw- | 


within those tumuli. In prosecuting inquiries with 








type, establish a class of monkeys under the name | 
of Ourangs; but the propriety of the term is very | 


monkey is unknown to the Malays,—and the natives | 
of Borneo call the animal mias.—From the Chinese | 
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necessary to notice the affinities of Natio 
affinities of language. The latter w 
interest, but with respect to the former in comp 
the external physiology, the physical relati 
kind with one another, curious inqui:ies arose 
the peculiarities of physiology of different i As 
remained at prescnt as they had been dendiah 
arly historians, they might conclude that the physi 7 
characteristics of mankind were of an enduring 
character; and it was by this fact that in endeavoun 
ing to distinguish the various nations who had 
inhabited this country they would be mainly 
; on Ke iainly 
assisted. The late Dr, Richards perceived the im, 
portance of this; and this had induced him to ro 
his attention to the subject. He thought it a ten 
of the greatest importance to be able to determine 
by means of the conformation of crania exhumed 
from tumuli, the nation, historically Speaking, of 
which those crania were characteristic. Dr, Richards 
in a communication to him shortly before his death, 
had attached much interest to the circumstance of 
being able to procure a true British cranium, He 
(Prof. Phillips) thought that by directing attention 
to the tumuli existing in Great Britain, a consider. 
able number of crania of British races, and of the 
Anglo-Saxon era, might be procured, which, in the 
manner he had pointed out, might be distinguished 
from those of the Danish, Norman, and other jn. 
vaders of our soil. Prof. Phillips, then, with the aid 
of a diagram, showed the position of a considerable 
number of tumuli in Yorkshire, on a dry elevated 
tract of chalky land in the West Riding. He als 
gave an account of the opening of one of them by 
himself and a fiiend, and of the appearances which 
presented themselves. Near the surface they dis 
covered a heap of burnt human bones and a curious 
bone instrument, but at the base of the tumulus the 
skeleton of a man sitting in an upright position with 
an urn placed between his arms and legs. The um 
was of the most simple description, being composed 
of clay rudely ornamented. The skull was, however, 
apparently a malformation. He had not drawn any 
particular inferences from this isolated case, but he 
merely stated the result of his investigations,—being 
convinced that by calling attention to such facts, 
if they were systematically and zealously pursned, 
considerable light might be thrown on this subject. 
—At the conclusion, Messrs. Kenprick, CRawrvrp, 
Criarke, Mac Apam, and Wansey made a few obser- 
vations on what had fallen from Prof. Phillips. 
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Section F,—STATISTICS. 

‘On the Diseases and Causes of Disability for Mili- 
tary Service in the Indian Army,’ by Dr. Finca. 
The native soldier is not subject to a variety of 
diseases incidental to the European, and many of the 
complaints common to both are less severe, less com- 
plicated, and less fatal in the Indian, from physical 
constitution, simp!e nature of his food, and regular 
and temperate habits. Fle is, in a great degree, ex- 
empt from many of the acute, febrile, and inflam 
matory disorders so fatal to the European within the 
tropics, There is a marked difference in the che- 
ractcr of the complaints common to both—those of 
the native being of the asthenic, and those of the 
European being of the sthenic diathesis. In the 
Asiatic, though there is a less tendency to a rapid 
course, there is less vigour to resist the encroachment 
of disease, which exhibits a proneness to become 
chronic and inveterate, occasionally terminating more 
tardily, but not less certainly, in death. This inferior 
power of the constitution renders them more prone 
to disease under slight exciting causes, less able to 
bear active depletory measures, or on the invasion of 
disease in an acute form they sink so rapidly that 
the mortality in the two classes is in a great degree 
equalized. From this inferior power of rallying from 
the attacks of disease, many disorders which at their 
commencement are acute become in their progres 
chronic, and terminate in rendering the native soldiet 
incapable for service. In order to ascertain the pat 
ticular diseases which incapacitate the Sepoy, am 
their relative frequency, it may be deemed requisite 
that an examination should be made, on a comp 
hensive scale, of the invaliding rolls, which, besides 
containing a statement of the numbers, enumerate 
the diseases and causes of disability. On inqutys 
find no such documents are procurable in this cout 


a tendency to throw light on such a subject, it was | try; hitherto mere numerical returns have been made 
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w the India House. In the absence of more exten- | vantages, though in a lesser degree, may have their disease,and number of years each grade remained on 


we returns, I have been obliged to satisfy myself 


th the results of G exe 
shih will afford a close approximation to a know- | 


of the real causes of disability, and enable us | 
n estimate of their relative frequency. I | 
itted to examination the invaliding rolls of 
free regiments for a period of nine years—from 1834 
ty 1842. These rolls are of the men presented for 
gamination belonging to the 31st, 40th, and o7th | 
iments of Native Infantry on the Bengal establish- 
pent. Undoubtedly, there are many circumstances 
yhich have a temporary 2s well as a permanent 
nce on the health of corps. The chief of | 
these are climate, locality, and nature of the 
duties required of the men. By a fortunate coin- 
idence, arising from a diversity in the course of their 
grvice during these nine years, I am enabled to 
ve illustrations of the effects of these agencies. 
The 3lst had lately returned from service in Aff. | 
nistan. The 40th had within the period selected | 
completed three years’ service to the eastward, at | 
Kyak Phyon; and the 57th had returned from Bar- 
rackpore, after a triennial residence at that unhealthy | 
gation. Bya reference to the general table exhibit- 
ing the numbers invalided, we find the following re- 
gits:—That there were invalided for susceptibility | 
to fever 5, and general debility, a frequent conse- 
quence of fever, 24; enlargement of the spleen, in- 
duced by fev er, 3;—orfrom fever and its consequences, 
atotal of 32. That there were transferred from these 
regiments for rheumatism and contractions of the | 
joints, a common consequence of rheumatic disease, | 
pofewer than 68. That there have been incapacitated 
by asthma not fewer than 28; by dyspneea not less | 
than 6; and by consumption, 1 ;—from pulmonic | 
disease altogether, 85. Disqualified by diseases of 
the eye, cataract, ophthalmia, and amaurosis, 14. In- 
valided from diseases of the brain, apoplexy, mania, 
paralysis, and epilepsy, 13, There have been ren- 
dered non-effective by bowel complaints, by diar- 
thea, 3; by dysentery, 5;—total, 8. Diseases affecting 
the whole system, such as scrofula, leprosy, syphilis, 
and cancer, 9. 8 have been removed from disabil- 
ities affecting the bones; 3 from fractures; and a 
similar number from loss of teeth. Exostosis 1, and 
periostitis 1. Incapacitated by diseases of the ex- 
tremities there have been 13; 5 by wounds, of which 
2were received on service; by ulcers, 1; and by a 
peculiar disease, called “burning in the feet,” 6. From 
cutaneous affections, 3. The other causes of dis- 
qualification, either accidental or anomalous, such as 
hernia, hemorrhoids, &c., 25. During the nine years 
stated, 54 men have been incapacitated by general in- 
fimity, or having-become unfit—in fact, “ worn out.” 
An abstract of the general tabular statement shows as 
disqualified for further service, 282—equivalent to 91 
from each corps in this period, or 10 annually; and 
taking the strength of a native regiment to be 800, 
we havea rate of 1} per cent. It appears by the list 
that 54 men have retired from being worn out in the 
space of nine years. This class ineluded all men who, 
by reason of their age or length of service, have be- 
come unfit for further duty. It is worthy of inquiry 
toascertain what are the average periods of life and 
service at which the native soldier becomes incapable 
offurther duty. In fotlowing up this inquiry, it will 
be necessary to ascertain the averages of ages and 
service of the several grades separately ; for were the 
ages and periods of service of all ranks to be taken 
collectively in forming an estimate of the mean age 
or service of those who have been declared “ worn 
out,” it would be by no means a just one. Some of 
the native commissioned officers serve upwards of 40 
years, and are beyond 60 years of age at the period 
of their transfer to the invalids. By including their 
ages and periods of service in striking an average, we 
thould obtain one obviously too high. It is therefore 
hecessary to subdivide the men invalided from having 
Nworn out into three classes, according to the 
several grades they were in when transferred, viz., 
Commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, and 


ledge 
to form a! 
have subm 
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jnflue 
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a more limited examination, but | induce them to continue in the ranks a few years 


there is no difference between the grades of non-com- 


| sioned, whatever may have been their disqualifying 


influence on the minds of the non-commissioned, and | the pension list for the years 1843 and 1844-5 for 
Bengal, and for Madras for the years 1842-3 and 
1843-4. These statements include the whole native 
force of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies during 
missioned officers, the Naicks and Havildars. Not | the years specified, and offer, on an extensive scale, 
having attained to these benefits, the Sepoy or pri- | an opportunity of comparing the average periods of 
vate has no great inducement to remain longer in the | service and ages therein stated with those of the men 
service than he possibly can; and if he sees no im- | invalided in the three native corps whose rolls have 
mediate chance of promotion to the next grade, is been submitted to examination. It will be seen that 


longer, though, as far as regards pension or duty, 


| anxious to exchange the active duties of his condition | there is a close approximation in the averages stated 


for the ease and comfort of retirement, and accord- | at which the men of these regiments were transferred 
ingly exaggerates his disability. These considerations | to the invalid establishment, and the periods men- 
have their weight, and may account for the compa- | tioned in the tabular statements referred to. The 
rative numbers of the several ranks, and the relative | average period of service before transfer of the two 
ages and periods of service of those who are annually | grades of commissioned officers in the Bengal Presi- 
removed. These remarks do not apply exclusively | dency was, in 1843-4, 38 years 2 months 5 days, and 
to those who are declared “ worn out,” but to all pen- | in 1844-5, 38 years 10 days. The average age of the 
commissioned officers was 56 years 4 months in 
1842-43, and 51 years in 1844-5. The average age 
of non-commissioned officers was 47 years 6 months 
in 1843-4, and period of service before transfer, 27 
years 9 months 18 days. The average period of the 
native soldier, or Sepoy, previous to transfer, was 
transferred in the same time to the invalid establish- | 16 years 10 months 4 days; and his age at date of 
ment from these three corps, of whom the average | transfer was 42 and 41 years respectively, for the 
age is 47 years 8 months, and their length of service | years 1843-4 and 1844-9, 
26 years6 months. During the nine years 11 Sepoys * On the Production of Sugar in India,’ by Lieut.- 
have been struck off the strength of these three corps, Col. Syxes.—This paper, which was of great length, 
having been declared “ worn out” after a service of | contained some contributions to the statistics of the 
24 years 8 months, and at an average age of 44-years | production of sugar in British India, which the 
8 months. Colonel had compiled from a parliamentary docu- 
Table exhibiting the Diseases and Causes of Disability of | ment recently issued. He detailed the varieties of 
the Men invalided from the 3ist, 40th, and 57th Regi- | sugar cultivated in India, the amount raised and 
a: oe during the Nine Years from 1834 to 1842 | imported, the price of labour and cost of production, 
ashi &c. In illustration of the fact that the consumption 
of sugar in England was contingent on its price, he 
mentioned that while in 1836, when the price was 
64s. 9d. per ewt., the consumption averaged 16 lb, 
per head per annum, in 1848, at 36s. 4d. per cwt., 
it amounted to as much as 25 lb. per head. The 
consumption by the people of India, contrary to the 
general opinion in this country, was much smaller, 
varying as it did from 2} lb. to 9lb. per head. Col. 
Sykes was of opinion that British subjects in India 
had nothing to fear from the asserted ruinously low 
price which was obtained for sugar; and he could not 
see why free labour produce might not successfully 
compete with that of slave labour. 

The Bisnor of Oxrorp, Mr.Sianey, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. J. Srurce, and Mr. Heywoop, took part ina 
conversational discussion which followed, and they 
appeared generally to concur in the conclusions at 
which Col. Sykes had arrived on the subject of com- 
petition between slave and free labour produce. It 
was admitted, however, that proprietors must per- 
sonally look after their property more closely than 
they had hitherto done, to enable them to cultivate 
with any large amount of profit. 

‘On Prussian Statistics,’ by Chevalier Buysey.— 
Chevalier Bunsen made a statistical statement of the 
proportions of the races in Prussia, and on the rail- 
roads and schools of that country. His information 
was chiefly derived from the ‘ Statistischen Tabellen 
des Preussischen Staate,” by M. Dieterici, the head 
of the Statistical Bureau at Berlin, and from private 
information supplied by the same gentleman. We 
give a few of the points of this communication. In 
1843 Prussia had, including Neufchatel, 15,536,734 
inhabitants. It therefore ranks fifth as to population 
of the European States. From Dieterici’s tables we 
find the population of the great States was as follows: 

European Russia, with Poland «+ 54,762,207 
Austrian empire ° oe 35,877,864 
France ee ee “* 34,230,178 
England os eo os 26,991,517 
Prussia ae on oe ee 15,536,734 
Prussian Germany contains 1,940,000 Sclavonic in- 
habitants. There are in the world 42,000,000 who 
speak German. In the United States, 4,750,000 
of Germans, or their immediate descendants. In 
Pennsylvania, 49 per cent. are German. In Prussia 
a census is carefully taken every third year. In 1815 


causes for military duty. There have been 14 com- 
missioned officers pensioned in the period we have 
submitted to examination ; their average age is 58 
years 2 months, and their length of service 38 years 
3 months. 25 non-commissioned officers have been 





31st 40th 57th Total 





Classes. Specific Diseases. 
Diseases of the brain— 
Paralysis 
Epilepsy 
Mania.. 
Of the eye— 
Cataract 
Ophthalmia 
Vision impaired 
Of the ear— 
Deafness 
Of the chest— 
Asthma 
Dyspnea .. o 
Phthisis ee 
Heart enlargement .. 
Of the abdomen— 
Diarrhea 
Dysenteria. . a 
Spleen enlargement 
Of joints— 
Contraction o 
Dislocation 
Rheumatism 
Of the extremities— 
Ulcers. . 
Wounds 
Varices ee 
Burning in feet 
Of the bones— 
Exostosis 
Fractures .. 
Periostitis 
Toothless .. 
Of the skin— 
Anomalous oe 
Ichthyosis .. 
Leper vulgaris .. 
Of the system— 
Scrofula 
Leprosy 
Syphilis 
Cancer 
Other diseases— 
Accidents .. 
Anomalous 
Debility 
Defective speech 
Doubled hand 
Fevers ee 
Hemorrhoids 
Hernia 
Hydrocele . ‘ at os 
Malingency .. oe = 
! 
| 


9 6 5 


to 
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Testicle swelled +. 
Worn out oe | 27 





General total .. -.. 103 





Pnvates, The higher rate of pay, the lighter duties, 
and the superior pension, induce the native commis- 
sioned officers to hang on for a longer period than 
they would have done had they been in the inferior 
grades, and even to require a little gentle persuasion 
fo present themselves to the Invaliding Commis- 


Soners when no longer fit for duty. The same ad- | 


Prussia had 10,250,000 inhabitants. The increase of 
population from 1815 to 1849 is 6,250,000: this is 
equal to the population of Belgium and Denmark. 
This increase is greater than in any other part of the 





| Annexed to the paper are the ‘ Vital Statistics of 
the East India Company’s Armies in India,’ by Col. 
Syxes; and in Vol. iii. of our Transactions are tabular 
| statements of the transfers and casualties on the in- | Continent. Prussian statistics do not afford a con- 
valid pension establishment; of the average length | firmation of the theories of Malthus. Of the increase, 
of service before transfer; average age at period of | 20 per cent. is from immigration,—the emigration to 
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America being deducted. The chief emigration has 
been from the neighbourhoods of Minden and Treves. 
In 1815, Berlin contained 150,000 inhabitants ; in 
1848, 420,000; in 1849, 11,000 less. Ofthe popu- 
lation, 4,500,000 are inhabitants of towns. In 
Prussia, there are to every 100 males 103 females; 
in France, 104}. More boys are born than girls. In 
the earlier periods of life, males are to females as 100 
to 99. The standing army of Prussia is 137,000; 
men capable of bearing arms, 837,000. In 1843, 
of 4,800,000 women, 2,200,000 are unmarried, or 
rather without husbands, as widows are included. 
The average age of marriage for women is from 20 to 
21; for men, 25 to 26. Protestants are to Roman 
Catholics as 5 to3; Jews number 206,500. The 
conversions of Jews were from 100 to 150 a-year ; 
but since their disabilities were removed, the conver- 
sions have increased 50 per cent. 

An interesting discussion followed, in which Sir 
R. H. Inauts, the Earl of Harrowsy, the Bisnop 
of OxForp, and other gentlemen, took part. 

MONDAY. 

‘On aForm of Table forcollecting Returns of Prices 
in Ireland,’ by Prof. Hancock.—The primary object 
of the table is to direct attention to the observation of 


the facts which give the most correct indications of 


the state of the poorer classes. The statistical inves- 
tigations which have been hitherto instituted into the 
condition of the population have been too much 
directed to quantities, whilst the more important 
observations of values have been neglected. Thus 
we have the census taken in Ireland in the most 


elaborate manner, showing, not only the number of 


the population, but the number of the trees, the 
number of the cattle, and even of the poultry, in the 
country. Then we have returns showing the sizes 
of farms; and the agricultural returns, showing the 
number of acres under cultivation for different kinds 
of crops. Now, I do not propose to undervalue these 
investigations ; but as long as these returns are not 
accompanied by returns of prices, the partial know- 
ledge deduced from them is likely to mislead. Thus, 
the most mistaken propositions have been stated as 
to over-population, from considering the population 
tables without reference to the rate of wages. Specious 
theories have with equal boldness been put forward 
as to the size of farms, from considering the land 
returns without any reference to the rent obtained 
from farms of different sizes. 
we have had the boldest assertions respecting its 
want or abundance, arising from a consideration of 
the quantity of money in circulation, the deposits in 
the savings’ banks, or some other quantity of capital, 
without any reference to the rate of profit. In like 
manner we have been told that there is no hope for 
a nation which lives on potatoes, or that the salvation 
of Ireland depends on the introduction of green 
crops, or of flax, without any scientific investigation 
of the average prices of such crops, or of the rent 
which they will produce. But economic science 
teaches us the real facts from which the condition of 
a population can be ascertained, and the advantage 
of different systems of management compared ; and 
this table is constructed for the purpose of having 
these facts observed. If we want to compare the 
condition of the labourer in Connaught with that of 
the labourer in Ulster, in Scotland, in England, or 
in America, what do we require to know? 
two sets of facts. First, what are the money 
wages or price of labour in Connaught as com- 
pared with the money wages or price of labour in 
one of the other places. Secondly, what are the 
prices of the commodities consumed by the la- 
bourer in Connaught as compared with the prices 
of the same commodities in other places. 
these we can at once determine the relative condition 
of labourers at different places at the same time; 
and by similar investigations we can compare the 
condition of the labouring classes at different times 
in the same place. 
average price of agricultural labour is in Connaught 
6d., in Ulster 10d., in Scotland 1s. 4d., in England 
1s. 8d., and in America 3s., whilst the prices of the 





commodities consumed by the labourer do not, on an | 


average, rise in the same proportion, we see at once 
that the labourers in America are better off than 
those in England, who are again better off than those 


in Scotland, whilst the Scotch are better off than the | 
Ulstermen, and they than the Connaughtmen, But | 





As to capital, again, | 


Why, | 


From | 


Thus, if we ascertain that the | 





the observations for which the table is constructed | enterprise not done for the poor what it ha 


would, if systematically pursued, serve a scientific 
purpose of far greater importance. They would 
enable us to perfect the principles of economic 
science, and place them on a firm and lasting basis, 
by applying to them, more extensively and syste- 
matically than has been hitherto done, the inductive 
method of reasoning which has led to such wonderful 


results in the natural sciences ;—for observations of 


changes in values and prices are to the economist 
what observations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies are to the astronomer—at once the facts to 
be explained, and the facts by which the truth or 
falsehood of his theories can be tested. The follow- 
ing is the form of the table :—It is headed with the 
name of the place where the observations are made: 
as the prices of different articles of wealth vary from 
place to place, it is necessary, in all observations of 
prices, to note the place where the observations are 
made. Then, the prices to be observed are divided 
into six classes:—1. The price of labour, or rate of 
wages; 2. The price of the use of capital, or rate of 
profit; 3. The price of the use of land, or land-rent ; 
t. The price of food; 5. The price of fuel; 6. The 
price of other agricultural produce. Under each of 
these heads a sufficient number of kinds of each 
class are selected to be observed. ‘Thus, under the 
first class we have—1. Agricultural labourers; 2. 
Weavers; 3. Carpenters; 4. Smiths; 5. Tailors; 6. 
Men servants; 7. 


—In the second class, price of the use of capital, or 
rate of profit, we have—11l. Interest charged by 
money-lenders to the poor; 12. Interest charged on 
bills above 20/.; 13. Cost of erecting a single-roomed 
cabin; 14, Rent of a single-roomed cabin.—In the 
third class we have—15. Land let to yearly tenant ; 
16. Pasture land; 17. Building ground; 18, Con- 
acre; 19. Tenant-right or good-will.—For the fourth 
class we have—20. Flour; 21. Oatmeal; 22. In- 
dian meal; 23. Potatoes; 24. Turnips; 25. Mutton; 
26. Pork; 27. Fowls; 28. Eggs. —For the fifth 
class—29, Coals; 30. Turf.—For the sixth class— 
31. Flax; 32. Hay. Then, for the price of each 
article, there are two prices to be observed, viz., 
what is ordinarily considered a high price, and what 









| is ordinarily considered a low price; and the table 


is constructed to have these observations kept for a 
period of six months, the prices being observed once 
a month. These tables are now in the hands of 
parties in Ireland, who are making observations. 

‘On the Tenure of Land in the Island of Madeira,’ 
by Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely.—[We postpone our 
report of this paper till next week, that we may have 
the author’s own reading of one or two doubtful 
points in the manuscript. } 

‘On the Application of Statistics to the Investiga- 
tion of the Causes and Prevention of Cholera,’ by 
Prof. ALLISON. 

This led to a discussion in which Prof. Piay- 
rarr and Dr. Hopason took part. The former 
pointed out various instances, in which, although 
there was no visible appearance of filth where the 
disease had manifested itself, that facts had .sub- 
sequently come to light showing that this had been 
the cause, as for instance, the accidental discharge 
of a sewer out of a conduit pipe which had been 
known to produce the discharge in a very aggra- 
vated form. Dr. Hodgson remarked with reference 
to the infectious character of the disease, that this 
was a somewhat doubtful problem, inasmuch as in- 
stances had been known where washing the linen of 
parties who had been infected had produced contami- 
nation, whereas in others, at Tooting for instance, in 
1832, this caused no ill consequences. 

*On the Statistics of Monts de Pié¢té and Pawn- 
broking,’ by Prof. Hancock.— In the course of some 
investigations into the condition of the poorer classes 
in Ireland, my attention was directed to the state of 
the trade of lending money amongst them. I found 
that whilst the large farmers resorted to regular banks 
to make deposits and obtain loans, there were no 
banks established by private enterprise for the smaller 
farmers and the labourers. They were forced to carry 
their deposits to charitable savings banks and obtain 
their loans from charitable loan funds at 9} per cent., 
or else resort to local usurers at from 25 to 100 per 
cent. An inquiry then naturally suggested itself as 
to the cause of this difference. Why had private 





Women employed in agriculture; | 
8. Sempstresses ; 9. Spinners; 10. Women servants. | 


~ 





the rich? The common theory which a 
rate of interest charged to the poor toaw 
was manifestly fallacious, for such 
the rate of theinterest to the richas well 
The cause of the phenomena to be exp! 
something peculiar to loans of small 
cially to loans to small farmers. Such 
peared from an examination of the st 
For in all the recent suspensions of the 
laws, contracts for loans under 10/.,or on the 
of land were left under their operation, so 
is illegal to charge more than 6 per cent, 
loans. The remnant of the usury laws b 
the trade of lending money to the po 
made it disgraceful, and by preventing t 
ation of banks of discount for the poor prevented 
by the same means the establishments of banks 
of deposit for them, since the rich have banks of 
deposit because they have banks of discount, 
this line of investigation I was led to consider the 
state of the law respecting pawnbroking, and the 
resultsoftheattempt to interfere with that trade 
system of Monts de Piété or charitable pawnbroking, 
The restriction of the Usury Law, which prohibits 
money-lenders from charging more than 6 per cent, 
on loans of sums under 10/., is placed in a very 
absurd point of view when we contrast it with the 
legislation respecting pawnbroking. 
known principle that the rate of interest depends to 
a considerable extent on the risk run by the borrower, 
The greater the risk the higher the rate of interest, 
Now, it is manifest that a man who lends on the 
mere credit of the borrower runs a greater risk than 
he who lends on the deposit of an article of the full 
value of the loan and interest. 
law, the rate of interest allowed to pawnbrokers in 
the latter case is always more than four times, and 
for some sums more than ten times, the rate allowed 
in the former case. Thus, the rate of interest fixed by 
statute for pawnbrokers in Ireland is 4d. per calendar 
month for every 2s., in lieu of all interest, warehouse. 
room, and expense of safe-keeping. 
is 6d. a year, and 6d. a year on 2s, is 25 per cent, 
Thus, pawnbrokers’ interest is allowed to be above 
25 per cent. per annum for all sums under 10/. But 
the month in which the loan is redeemed is to be 
added if more than three days have elapsed. Again, 
any money above Is. bears the interest of 2s., and 
the interest of 4s., and so on. Besides 
this, there is a charge allowed for duplicates, of ld, 
if the loan be not above 10s., 2d. if above 10s. and 
not above 40s., and 4d. if above 40s. 
for which goods are usually pawned may be estimated 
from the time when the pawnbroker is allowed to 
sell the piedges,—viz. not above 20s. six months, 
ahove 20s. and not above 40s. nine months, above 
Taking the halves of these respective 
periods I have calculated the rate of interest which 
pawnbrokers are allowed by law to charge for the 
following sums.— 
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Now, when there are 447 pawnbrokers in Treland, 
lending about 2,000,0007, on 14,000,000 tickets, 
—in other words, on loans on an average less than 
3s., at a rate of interest, consequently, on an average 
exceeding 41 per cent,—can there be anything more 
absurd than to enact that it shall be illegal to charge 
more than six per cent. on loans under 10/. without 
pawns, and to call any person who charges abore 
that rate an extortioner, and cruel and hardhearted ! 
Some persons have alleged that the rates of interest 
which pawnbrokers are allowed to charge are exor- 
If this statement be true, the b 
would beto leavethe trade in money perfectly free, an! 
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ition of money-lenders would reduce 
i whether on deposits or on personal 

tere ee oot possible mat But there 
er ireumstances which indicate that this rate 
a — xcessive as it seems to be :—first, the effects 
- “er the lower scale allowed to be charged in 
er and Scotland,—secondly, the failure of the 
-<— de Piété establishment in Ireland, for the 
of lending on pawns on more favourable 
oe pawnbrokers. In England and Scotland 
a wnbrokers are not allowed to charge more than 
- a calendar month for any sum under 2s. 6d. 
without any charge for the ticket. This makes the 
recent for the sums under 2s. 6d. from 20 to 
aprons lower than the rate allowed to be charged 


jg Ireland. 
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The consequence of the restrictions in England and 
Scotland is that the regular pawnbrokers refuse the 

t majority of pawns under 2s. 6d., comprising, 
we have seen, the largest class of Irish pawns. The 
demand for such loans, however, has created a set of 
uilicensed pawnbrokers, who systematically violate 
the law, and who are called in London “ dollyshop- 
keepers,” and in Glasgow “wee pawns.” The trade 
earied on by these parties is limited by the odium 
attending their operations ; the poor are consequently 
charged much higher sums than they would be if 
there was free competition. It may be interesting 
to notice the manner in which these parties evade 
thelaw. The dollyshop-keepers nominally purchase 
the article from the borrower, with a tacit agreement 
that if the latter come back in a month or six weeks 
at farthest, he will get back his goods on paying the 
sum lent and a bonus. I have been informed by an 
intelligent gentleman, who inquired into the matter, 
that there are in London more dollyshop-keepers 
than regular pawnbrokers. He estimated the former 
at 400, and the latter at 400. I am informed by the 
game authority that in Glasgow the trade carried on 
by the “wee pawns’’ exceeds by one-half the entire 
trade transacted by all the licensed pawnbrokers, their 
number being 1,500. Some further information on 
this subject is contained in a paper read before the 
Statistical Section of the British Association, at the 
Meeting at Glasgow, by Mr. H. J. Porter: —“*There 
atists in Glasgow a system of pawning quite new to 
me,” he says, “and I believe wholly unknown in 
Inland. These are called wee or little pawns. I 
regret to say that the evils of the system are neither 
wee nor little. The supposed advantages or induce- 
ments to pawn at these dealers are as follows :—1. 
They give money on articles of less value than the 
licensed pawnbrokers will receive. 2. They give 
about 2s. 6d. on articles which at licensed pawn- 
brokers will produce but 2s.; this is 25 per cent. more 
onthe deposits, 3, They are open earlier and later 
than the usual pawnbrokers. 4. There is one of these 
houses opened on the Sabbath, both for pawning and 
releasing, which is kept by a Jew in Gibson’s Wynd, 
or Princes Street. ‘The manifest disadvantages are : 
—|. That they give no tickets, and consequently 
there is no security. They pretend to effect a pur- 
chase of the article, and although the poor person is 
uder the impression that the article is still their 
own, yet in cases of dispute which come before the 
police authorities, these illegal pawnbrokers almost 
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invariably contrive to prove that there has been a 
bond fide purchase and sale of the article. 2. The 
tme for redeeming these pawns is one month, 
mstead of one year. 3. The interest charged is ld. 
per week for 1s. or at the rate of 4334 per cent. per 
anum |” Now it is very remarkable that it never 
curred to Mr. Porter to inquire why the wee 
pawners existed in Scotland and not in Ireland. 
Had he done so he would have readily discovered 
that their existence in Scotland arose entirely from 
the state of the law there. This discovery would 
‘ave shown him that both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of wee pawns are the offspring of restric- 
tive legislation. 








. As to the alleged advantages :— | 
Is. They give money on articles of less value than | against it at Rome, not noticed by Mr, Porter, | 


the licensed pawnbrokers will receive, because the | 
law does not allow the licensed pawnbroker in Scot- 
land to charge on very small sums a rate of interest 
that will remunerate him, the rate being from 20 to 
40 per cent. lower than what is allowed to be charged 
in Ireland. 2nd. They give about 2s. 6d. on articles | 
which at licensed pawnbrokers will produce but 2s. 
This arises from the act of Parliament providing a 
scale of remuneration for pawnbrokers which increases 
as the sum lent diminishes; thus, a pawnbroker in 
Scotland lends on an article 2s. 6d., he makes only 
20 per cent.; 2s. 1d., 24 per cent.; 2s., 25 per cent.; 
1s. 8d., 30 per cent.; 1s. 4d., 37} per cent.; 1s. 3d., 
40 per cent.; 1s. 2d., 43 per cent.; 1s. 1d., 46 per 
cent. It is his interest, therefore, to lend as small 
a sum as possible on each article. He would lose 
5 per cent. if he advanced 2s. 6d. instead of 2s. on 
an article. As to the third alleged advantage, that 
the wee pawns are open earlier and later than the 
usual pawnbrokers. This arises entirely from the 
Act of Parliament which limits the hours of opening 
and closing pawn offices. I have not looked what 
these limits are in England and Scotland; but in 
Ireland the taking of a pawn before 10 orafter7 o’clock 
from March to September, and before 10 or after 4 
o'clock from September till March, renders the 
pawnbroker liable to a penalty of 40s. In the same 
way, if a Jew opened a licensed pawn-oftice on Sun- 
day, he would be liable to a penalty. It is not easy 
to perceive the policy of limiting the hours of pawn- 
brokers carrying on their business; the effect in Scot- 
land is, as we see, to throw the business into the hands 
of irregular traders. Again, as to the alleged disad- 
vantages. The wee pawns give no tickets, because 
the law inflicts a penalty on parties giving tickets 
who charge the rate of interest they charge. They 
are forced in like manner to pretend a sale, because 
if they received on pawn they would be liable to a 
penalty for charging the rate of interest they do 
charge. 2nd. The time for redeeming in the wee 
pawns isa month and not a year, because the loans 
being in very small sums, at a very high rate of 
interest, on articles taken very near their full value, the 
pawnbroker would lose if he held them for any time. 
The third disadvantage, that the wee pawns charge 
4334 per cent. per annum affords one of the strongest 
arguments against the restriction which causes their 
existence, and, indeed, against usury laws in general. 
Thus the legislative attempt to prevent the poor being 
charged more than from 20 to 40 per cent. produces 
as a result, that the regular pawnbrokers do not lend 
small sums to them at all, and they have to borrow 
from wee pawns at 433 per cent, whilst in Ireland, 
where pawnbrokers are allowed to charge from 40 to 
80 per cent. on similar sums, wee pawns have no 
existence. 

There is another restriction on the trade of pawn- 
broking, namely, the sum of 10/. to which the loans 
are limited. This forces the pawnbroker to adopt 
different methods of lending sums above that amount. 
These methods are attended with inconvenience and 
risk, which impose a proportionate burden on the 
borrower. The obvious remedy for the evils of 
wee pawns, dollyshopsand the other evils connected 
with the trade of pawnbroking, is to leave that trade 
perfectly free. Let borrower and lender make their 





own bargains. Let the law not interfere except to 

enforce bond fide contracts, and to protect against 

fraud. The Monti di Pieta at Rome originated 

with Padre Giovanni Calvo, a Franciscan of the 

Order of Minorites, about 1541, for lending money | 
not above thirty crowns, or about 6/. British. The | 
rate of interest charged was only 2/. per cent.; the | 
capital arising from charitable contributions or de- | 
posits for safety without interest. That an institution | 
started on such a basis could not support itself if | 
exposed to free competition is sufficiently manifest. | 
But the undertaking, besides large donations, was | 
enriched with indulgences and privileges, and had | 
favours and endowments of a religious character | 
conferred upon it, such as the privilege of appoint- | 
ing to certain benefices, or of enjoying them in a | 
mode different from the customary tenure. These | 
presented inducements sufficient to lead a religious | 
order to undertake a work which other parties could 
not carry on as an ordinary business, and which | 
would never defray its expenses. But the prejudice | 


against usury and the canon and temporal laws | 


exempted this institution from competition as a 
place of deposit or of discount. The extent to which 
these prevailed is indicated by the long and warm 
contest between the Franciscans and Dominicans as 
to the merits of Monti di Pieta; the latter opposing 
them as illegal and usurious. At Leghorn, the 
Monti di Pieta is supported by a tax from every 
Tuscan vessel, and also from the deposits free of 
interest which all persons acting as sureties for 
public officers are obliged to lodge. At Paris the 
Monts de Piété like many other institutions in 
France, are under government control—the rate of 
interest charged is 9} per cent. But it does not 
appear what the law is respecting other parties 
entering into the trade. Such being a sketch of the 
history in foreign countries, we come to their intro- 
duction into Ireland. The first of them in Ireland 
was established at Limerick by Mr. Barrington. 
The success of that institution was relied on by Mr. 
Porter in 1840 as the strongest argument in favour 
of their general adoption. Thus he says, I can 
state with confidence that “that institution is suc- 
ceeding beyond the most sanguine expectations of its 
benevolent founder.” The principle on which the 
Limerick Mont de Piété was conducted, was to 
lend on much lower terms than the ordinary pawn- 
brokers. Thus the manager says, “I have taken 
six weeks of the business of our establishment, and 
there were released a total of 1,095, giving an average 
of 182 pawns released each week. If they are 
released in any other office, the annual interest on 
them could be 59/. 3s., in our office it is only 192. 
17s. 2d., therefore we save that description of bor- 
rower 491. 5s. 10d. a-year upon 3s. loans only. On 
the 12th of May 1838, he released 174/. 19s. 7d. 
money lent, and our interest was 7/. 15s. 2d., the 
pawnbroker’s interest on that sum (including 1d. 
tickets) would have been 17/. 1s. 11d., so that the 
saving effected in one day to the poor was 91. 6s. 9d.” 
Such was the very promising outset of the Limerick 
Mont de Piété, but what was the result? The losses 
of the institution became so great that it was aban- 
doned in a few years. 

In 1841, the first year when the accounts were kept 
separate from the loan funds, there were eight Monts 
de Piété in Ireland. In seven of these institutions 
the operations led to a loss, and in only one was there 
a nett profit; but this would convey a very inade- 
quate idea of the proportion of profit and loss,—for 
the loss on the seven institutions amounted to 
5,348/. 3s.4d.; whilst the profit on the one was only 
81. 8s. 5d. An explanation of this loss is attempted 
by showing that in one case there was an outlay of 
1102. 9s. 8d. in law costs; in another 1,2432. 17s. 
for outfit and lease of premises; and in another 
2,5341. 15s. 1d. for outlay on buildings;—but even 
deducting these sums, the loss will be upwards of 
1,5002. The losses of these institutions produced 
the very natural result, that some of them were dis- 
continued. Thus we find that before 1844, Limerick, 
Cork, and Dungannon Monts de Piété, those in which 
the loss had been greatest in 1841, had ceased their 
operations, I may observe that the annual return 
shows no profit from the Mont de Piété applicable to 
charity in either 1842 or 1843. In 1844, of the 
remaining five Monts de Piété we find no account 
from one; three are returned as having been profit- 
able: viz., Tandragee, Portadown, and Lismore; 
whilst Newcastle sustained a loss of 67. But in 1846 
three out of the five Monts de Piété loan funds sus- 
tained a loss, so that two more gave up business, and 
the only institutions carried on in 1847 were those 
of Newcastle, Portadown, and Tandragee. Let 
us examine the profit and loss of these institutions 
for seven years. In Newcastle, the losses in four 
years were 99/., 51, Gl. and 70/.; and the gains in 
three years 8/.,5/., and 2/.; leaving 180. loss against 
15/1. gain. Such was the result of lending 2,000/. In 
Portadown, one of Mr. Porter's institutions lost in 
three years, 45/., 81. and 5s. 11d.; and gained in two 
years 241. and 61; giving a loss of 531. 5s. 11d. 
against 30/. gain. The only Mont de Piété which 
appears on the returns to have gained more than 
it lost is the institution at Tandragee. But a note 
of the Commissioners to one of the returns shows 
that no confidence can be placed in the alleged 
profit of the institution. The managers of the Tan- 
dagree Mont de Piété profess their inability to furnish 
any separate account of its transactions, so that the 
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table is neceseezily incomplete. The items fur- 


nished are extrected from the account of the Tan- | 
dragee Loan Fund: and the most conclusive proof | 


that the institution must really have sustained heavy 
losses like the rest is the fact that it began to wind 
up its affairs in 1847; for it lent only 64. in that 
year, whilst it had lent 3,882/. in the previous year. 
These results afford the most conclusive condemnation 
of the system. For the trials were made under the 
most favourable circumstances by persons, asin Mr. 
Porter's case, whose scientific character depended 
on the result, and it has been a complete failure. 
It is, however, extremely profitable to inquire into 
the arguments by which many persons were induced 
to lend their support to these undertakings, because 
the same fallacies may produce injurious conse- 
quences in the case of other proposals to remove 
evils arising from mistaken legislative restrictions by 
the efforts of some charitable trading society. Mr. 
Porter's great argument consisted in a calculation of 
the probable gain of pawnbrokers. This he esti- 
mates as arising from two sources: —the penny 
charge for duplicates, and the profit after printing 
duplicates and deducting 6/. per cent. for capital and 
61. per cent. for stock. Thus, for the county of 
Armagh he estimates the first of these at 926/., the 
second at 2,646. The Mont de Piété, he argued, 
can gain both these sums, It can make the first a 
present to the borrowers, and out of the second it 
can support all the local charities. Thus he shows 
that the whole grand jury presentments for charitable 
purposes were only 2,600/., whilst the profits from 
the pawnbroking was 2,300/. But in this calculation 


he entirely overlooked the expense of management. | 


Thus, I have been informed by an intelligent pawn- 
broker that the lowest possible cost of taking in a 
pawn and recording it is 1d., quite independent of 
the remuneration of the proprietor, the rent of the 
extensive premises necessary for stowage, &c. The 
result of Mr. Porter's experiments have been that 
the Monts de Piété all lost heavily, as we have seen. 
Even at Portadown and Tandragee the loss would 
have been far more extensive had not the institution 
been largely assisted from the profits of the loan 
funds connected with them. The next argument of 
Mr. Porter’s is founded on a grave economic error. 
He proposed to lower the price of pawning, and at 
the same time to diminish the amount of the busi- 
ness. But it is one of the best ascertained laws in 
economic science that every fall in price increases 
instead of decreases the demand for a commodity. 
Another of Mr. Porter’s arguments contradicts him- 
self, and proves a proposition that he never perceived. 
Thus, he gives elaborate calculations to show the ad- 
vantage borrowers had derived from the loans, and 
yet he had previously anticipated the diminution of 
pawning and loans as one of the beneficial results of 
the institution. How can it be good for the poor to 
diminish the number of the loans from which they 
gain so much? But Mr. Porter’s facts as to the 
benefits which the poor derived from loans at from 
13} to 20 per cent., the rate he charged, shows the 
injurious effects of the law that prohibits them from 
paying more than 6/. per cent. to private money- 
lenders. Why should not they be allowed to benefit 
the poor by lending to them at 134 to 20 per cent. 
as well as those who do so under the name of charity ? 
And, indeed, the whole investigation of the facts 
with regard to pawnbroking, dolly shops, wee pawns, 


and Monts de Piété, teaches one important lesson, | 


—the folly of legislating on different principles for 
the poor and rich. The real remedy for the evils 
which Mr. Porter vainly attempted to cure by cha- 
ritable interference is to establish the same freedom 
in lending small sums that has for some years 
existed with regard to large sums. The defenders 
of the present state of the usury laws can be reduced 
to a complete dilemma. For how stands the case ? 
The merchants applied to Parliament for a suspen- 
gion of the Usury Laws on the ground that these 
laws instead of keeping down the rate of interest 
when any commercial crisis tended to raise it above 
the Segal rate, really raised it mueh higher than it 
would have risen, compelling them to pay 20/. or 
301. per cent. where they need only have paid S/. or 
10/. per cent, Now, if this reasoning te correct, as 
all economists of the present day admit it ¢o be, can 
anything be more evel than to expose the poor to 

the evils from which rich merchants have been | 


relieved ? But if the economists are mistaken and 
the reasoning of the merchants unfounded, why is 
the suspension of the Usury Laws not repealed ? 
Why are pawnbrokers and charitable loan funds 
| allowed to violate the spirit of the Usury Laws by 
charging far beyond the legal rate of interest on 
loans to the poor. In the commercial crisis of 1847, 
whilst the Prime Minister advised the Bank directors 
| not to charge less than 8 per cent. on loans on 
approved security to the rich merchants of London, 
| the law made it illegal for any one to lend small sums 
to poor farmers to help them through the same crisis 
ata higher rate than 6 per cent. How were they 
| to get money at 6 per cent. when the market rate 
| of interest in London was 8 per cent.? When 
merchants were allowed to borrow at 8 per cent. 
why should farmers and the poor be prohibited from 
borrowing at the same rate. 

‘On the Progress of Emigration from the United 
Kingdom during the last Thirty Years relatively to 
the Growth of the Population,’ by Mr. Danson.— 
The first complete census of the three kingdoms in 
1821 gave us the total population 21,193,000, in 
1831 the number returned was 24,306,000, showing 
an increase of 3,113,000 in ten years. Whether the 
number added in each year of this period was 
greater or less than the number added in the year 
preceding could not be known from any comparison 
of these returns. But in 1841 the number returned 
was 26,916,000, showing an increase of only 2,610,000. 
It may, therefore, be presumed that the number 
added to the population in each year is now less 
| than was added in the year before; but further, 
| against this decreasing increment of the population 
| we have of late years to place a rapid increase of 
emigration. During the 10 years 1821-31 the total 
number of emigrants was 738,582; and in the 7 

years 1842-48 inclusive, tle number was no less 

than 985,953. And accordirg to the latest complete 
| returns obtained by the Emigration Commissioners 
| (down to the 20th of June last) the number of 
emigrants in the first half of 1849, was no less than 
| 196,973. Hence it appeared that the emigration 
from the United Kingdom Curing the lest three 
years was fully equal to, if it did not exceed, the 
natural increase of the population; and, in short, 
that emigration has now been carried on to such an 
extent as, if it were maintained, must effectually 
prevent the further growth of the population. 

‘On the County of Warwick Asylum for Juvenile 
+ Offenders,’ by Mr. C. H. BracesripGe.—The paper 
stated that the asylum was established about thirty 
years ago upon a simple plan. A few acres of land 
were attached to the farm-house engaged for the 
asylum, but they were subsequently let off, as the 
soil was not adapted for cultivation by boys, and 
they were now simply instructed in shoemaking and 
tailoring. The boys had all committed offences for 
which they were tried at sessions or assizes, and the 
coming to the asylum was entirely voluntary on 
their part, nor was there any means of detaining 
them. The education given was of a very plain and 
| simple kind, but had been rendered more valuable 

by the pastoral care of the clergyman of the parish, 

the Rev. Mr. Powell. The committee of manage- 
| ment consists of county magistrates chosen at quarter 

sessions. The average proportion reformed had 
| keen during the last three years about 65 per cent., 
| and the average cost had been 167. 6s. 8d. per an- 
num, although 46/. 17s. might be considered the price 
the benevolent have paid for eaeh reform. [7] A 
comparison showed that the expense of punishing a 
criminal boy without reforming him cost the country 
more than it did to reform him, amounting as it did 
to 18/. 16s. 10d. per head, exclusive of expenses 
defrayed by Government in the prosecution and in 
the transportation to penal settlements. 


| 





Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
‘On the Cause and Prevention of the Oscillation 
of Locomotive Engines upon Railways, by Mr. 


Heaton.—Mr. Heaton exhibited and described a 
machine illustrating the subject:—and in a discus- 
sion which followed the reading of his paper—and 
in which the President and Mr. Roberts took part 
—an opinion was generally expressed that with 
some modifications Mr. Heaton’s plan was likely to 
answer the object which he had in view. 

*Ona Patent Water-Meter, by Mr. W. Parkinson, 
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—He described the advantages of his 
arrangement to be—1. An uninterrupted 
taneous supply—2. Equity betwee 
—3. All annoyance fiom frost 
supply is avoided, as the Pipes may be laid internal) 
—4. In new buildings the meter will be fi . 
cheaper than the old cistern—5, Durability rw 
meter, which may be fairly reckoned to last ‘te "4 
five and thirty years when properly fixed in me 
vated situation free from damp, dust and injury * 

‘On a Machine for Forming Mosldier oa 
Sheet Metal,’ by Mr. Roprrts.—The summed - 
paper could not be explained without the aid . 
diagrams. =< 

‘Ona Desiccating Process, by Mr. Davison—Mr 
Davison stated that all other methods of drying consist 
in generating heat by simple radiation, or theenls 
off heat from a heated surface, whether the 
be brick flues, cockles, steam, or hot-water Pipe 
Heat, he said, is easily attainable in this way and t 
almost any grade of temperature; but heat is not 
the only essential for drying, or why does th 
bleacher or laundress hang out their articles to dry 
on a cold March morning? It is trve that heat 
facilitates the evaporation of the watery Particles: 
but a current is likewise necessary, otherwise all the 
water which is thus converted into vapour will only 
tend to charge the chamber with steam, and it is not 
until this steam has arrived at a certain excess or 
pressure that it will make its escape, and the opera. 
tion of drying really commences. The amount of 
current obtainable in this way is proportioned to the 
rarefaction and quantity of air admitted and allowed 
to come in contact with the heated medium. If 
little is admitted, there is little current, an increased 
temperature, and likewise an increased volume or 
vapour ; or vice versd, if a larger amount of atmo 
spheric air is admitted, there will be a corresponding 
increased current, a lessened temperature, and 
much less vapour. The ordinary current obtainable 
in this way may be taken at three or four feet per 
second. ‘Tosubject any article to a slow current of 
heat in a comparatively close chamber, or where 
there is an exceedingly small aperture for the escape 
of vapour whereby that article (whatever it may be) 
is enveloped in an atmosphere of its own steam ig 
(to give it its proper name) not drying but stewing, 
If there is next to no escape at all, as in the case 
of an oven, it is in reality baking. Mr. Davison 
stated that it is not only a moving but a rapid current 
which is the great desideratum for all drying pw- 
poses :—and that it is the impulsion of atmospheric 
air, at the velocity of the hurricane or upwards of 
100 miles per hour (or any other speed) combined 
with the element of heat under perfect control 
which, in a few sentences, constitutes his desiccating 
process, Mr. Davison proceeded to describe the 
means by which the two operations of current and 
heat are created and kept up—and some applica- 
tions which have been made of the process, together 
with the practical results. 

The Prestpent expressed his opinion of the high 
state of perfection to which Mr. Davison had brought 
his plan, and intimated that if he could go on 
economizing it he believed its use would become 
universal, 
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‘On the Manufacture of the Finer Irons and Steel, 
as applied to Gun Barrels, Swords, and Railway 
Axles,” by W. Greener.—The first innovation on 
the old principle of manufacturing gun barrels entirely 
from old horse-nail stubs was due to the late Mr. 
Adams, of Wednesbury, who brought out what is 
termed Damascus iron, which is constructed of 
alternate layers of steel and iron faggotted, drawn 
down into rods, then tortuously twisted, and when 
welded into barrels forms the Damascus barrel 
The success of this experiment, both in point of 
beauty and strength, was so great as to be under- 
estimated at 50 per cent. as compared with the 
strength of stub twist iron. The next experiment 
was to blend more intimately than the above steel 
with the horse-nail stubs in the proportion of one to 
two of the latter. The paper described the mode of 
this; and then went on to narrate that the next and 
most important improvement in metals was the mant- 
facture of gun barrels from scrap steel entirely, and 
for this purpose old coach wheels were generally in 
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a7 them and welding in an air furnace, a 
which surpasses in tenacity, 
4 density any fibrous metal ever before 
The tenacity of it when subjected to 
per en a chain testing machine is as 8 to 2} over 
he old stub twist mixture. The perfect 
ae f barrels produced from it is astonishing; no 
ssporder yet tried has power to burst them when 
® rly manufactured. These _experiments had 
‘aed others on a more extensive scale; to effect 
- ots of cast steel were taken from the mill 
ae No. 3 in the scale of carbonization. These 
Jing into flat hars, were clipped into small 

gher TOU - : : " 
sees, immediately mixed and welded as before in 
je air furnace, diawn cown into rolls, and re-fag- 
ed ; these were subsequently drawn down, and 
rerethen ready for being made into gun barrels, cither 
gih or without spirally twisting them; to form 
Damascene barrels from this was perfectly safe— 
ascertained by experiments. It was dis- 

greed that the density and tenacity of the metal 
ns sufficiently great to effectually resist the enor- 
pus force of this great cast of gunpowder. The 
guufacture of swords was another article to which 
{hs improvement applied. All the investigations of 
genriter had tended to satisfy him that the Arabs thus 
jueed their finely-tempered Damascus swords; 
pnely, using two steels of different carbonization— 
sizing them in the most intimate manner, and 
wwiting them many fantastic ways, but observing 
nahod in that fancy; and it was a fact that no 
Juopean sword has ever yet been produced equal 
» the Damascus. The Government inspector of 
gall arms was of opinion that the swords made in 
Bimingham were not fit to be used in the army. The 
riter’s investigations had satisfied him that temper- 
ig by crystallizing the steel—that is to say, temper- 
pg in the ordinary way—was far from the wisest. 
The Damascus blade in its fibrous state or hammer 
yrdened is more difficult to break by 100 per cent. 
tun the best English-made blade. This had been 
tied; but temper it in the same way, and it showed 
w greater tenacity than our own; the Damascene 
fore was destroyed by the carbon becoming equally 
dfused; nor would acid develope it—it was entirely 
me. From these and other facts the conclusion 
night be drawn that swords constructed of dissimilar 
teelstempered by condensation of its fibres—either 
byrepeated rollings, hammering, or many other pro- 
ewes, which our perfect machinery gave us the faci- 
ity to do—are the best. Therefore in time we might 
hope to see every soldier of the empire armed with 
aveapon as good if not so costly as the highly prized 
Damascene. —The remaining part of the paper 
erred to a subject already much discussed—the 

mnufacture of railway axles. 

‘On the Present State of Electro-Telegraphic 
ommunication in England, Prussia, and America,’ 
Mr. Wuisnaw. — Mr. Whishaw stated that 
heobject of his present communication was not to 
ting before the Section the numerous telegraphic 
isruments now in use and recently made public; 
ht to point out the advantagesand disadvantages of 
te three great systems of electric telegraphs now in 
weation in England, Prussia and America. In 
byland the wires, being suspended from post to 
pst along the sides of railways, are exposed to the 
filowing disadvantages—running of trains off the 
4 by which posts and wires are all carried away 
‘gether, and thus the communication is stopped. 
‘ondly, from atmospheric influences, whereby 
mgulat and uncertain deflections of the needles in 
wke and Wheatstone’s telegraphic instruments 
lute place, besides occasional declination to parts of 
Ne instruments, &c. Thirdly, from snow-storms, 
4in the case of the South-Eastern telegraph which 
‘ured during the last winter, when the wires and 
Pst Were all removed, and considerable inter: uption 
"s caused in the transmission of commun‘cations. 
wurthly, from damage by malicious perscns, who 
Pnetimes twist the wires together ; and for whose 
aie rewards have frequently been offered 
‘the English companies, Fifthly, the wires have 
ee been connected together by a fine wire 
te'y soldered to the line wires, and thus the com- 
ghee been diverted from their right 
he the shor ixthly, the expense, viz. 1501. a mile, 
lie for pi aca system, with an ennual expen- 
epairs. Seventhly,—and consequently, 
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heavy charges for the transmission of messages. 
Eighthly, the time required in learning perfectly the 
manipulations of the needle telegraph, so that if a 
telegraphist is from any cause disabled, there is no 
one at hand to take his place. With regard to the 
charges, the following facts will suffice to show the 
advantages of economical telegraphs. In America, 
the charge for twenty words transmitted by the 
telegraph to the distance of 500 miles is but 4s. ; 
whereas by the English company’s charges the same 
communication would only be transmitted 60 miles, 
or less than one-eighth the distance,—and by the 
South-Eastern Company's charges not 20 miles, or 
one twenty-fifth of the 500 miles. Again, a com- 
munication of ninety words in America may be 
transmitted from Washington to New Orleans, 1716 
miles, for 41s. 8d.; whereas. by the Electric Tele- 
graph Company's charges it would only be trans- 
mitted a little more than 200 miles,—and by the 
South-Eastern Company’s scale under 100 miles. 
The extent of telegraphs in Great Britain at present 
is about 2.000 miles; and there yet remain railways 
to an equalextent without telegraphs. Mr. Whishaw 
expressed a hope that within a short time every 
principal town in the kingdom would be connected 
by telegraph, as the underground system may be 
effected without the aid of railways, viz. under turn- 
pike reads and towing paths, &c. This plan has 
been practically carried out in Prussia, where at the 
present time there are 319 German miles =1492°92 
English miles in actual operation. A single wire 
coated with gutta percha is laid under the railway at 
a depth of two feet, and connected with the instru- 
ments and batteries at the different stations. A 
colloquial and also a printing telegraph are used in 
each principal station—both worked as required by 
the single wire. The experiment as to burying the 
gutta percha wire in the ground was commenced 
some years ago, and being found to answer ferfectly, 
the Prussian Telegraph Commissioner appointed in 
1844 determined on adopting the underground plan 
entirely for the government telegraphs, and which 
were commenced in July 1848, so that no time has 
been lost in carrying them out. At Oderbay, the 
Prussian system is in connexion with the telegraphic 
line now in course of construction between that place 
and Trieste via Vienna; and as regards the Prussian 
Government Telegraphs, the public has the advantage 
of them by payment of certain fixed rates. The cost 
of the Prussian system is under 40/. a mile. The 
American system is remarkable for the great extent 
to which it is already carried, viz. 10,511 miles, 
costing less than 20/. a mile. It consists of a single 
iron wire supported from post to post, but is carried 
far beyond the limits of railways, and is consequently 
frequently damaged, so that a code of rules is 
established for the repair of the wires, which is 
undertaken by gentlemen living along the lines, and 
who are furnished with a set of tools for the pur- 
pose—their reward being the free use of the tele- 
graphs for their own private communications. The 
economy of first cost, however, causes a very low 
tariff for the transmission of communications, so 
that the poorest person is enabled for a few cents 
to send a communication to a considerable distance. 
From the actual operations of the three systems, it 
appears that the Prussian is the most simple, 
effective and economical—for annual repairs are not 
required to the line wires, as in the cases of England 
and America, where they are exposed to so many 
casualties. 

Mr. Fianacuan, of Kentucky, made some obser- 
vations respecting the mode of repairing and keep- 
ing in repair the telegraphs in America. 

‘On a Machine for Ventilating Coal-mines,’ by 
Mr. Brunron.—The paper referred to a kind of 
exhausting ventilator, invented by Mr. Brunton. 

*On a Calculating Instrument,’ by Mr. H. Knieur. 
—The inventor of the machines exhibited is a Mr. 
Slonimski, of Byalystock, in Poland. The first in- 
strument submitted to the notice of the Section was 
one for performing the arithmetical processes of 
addition and of subtraction. It consists of a thin box 
of wood or metal, covered by a plate of metal, in 
which are perforated a convenient number of circular 
apertures and openings, around which are engraved 
or marked the several figures or digits 0 to 9, and 
behind which are indented plates or wheels, having 
in each a suitable number of teeth, some of which 








are shaded, or black, the others being left clear, or 
white. A small pointer, or style, is furnished with 
the instrument, for the purpose of turning round the 
indented plates or wheels, by inserting the instrument 
between two contiguous teeth, and moving it in the 
required direction. The style is required to be in- 
serted between those two teeth which appear under 
the particular figure engraved on the plate, which 
corresponds with the number required to be added 
or subtracted. One general rule being to be attended 
to, viz., that if the style be placed between two clear 
or white teeth, it must be turned to the extreme right 
hand of the circular opening ; but if between two 
dark teeth, it must be turned to the extreme left 
hand end thereof. The upper part of the instrument 
is to be used for addition, and the lower part for 
subtraction, as engraved thereon. The multiplication 
instrument consists of a rectangular box, about 15 in. 
square and 3in. deep. It contains cylinders having 
printed tables of figures on the circumference of each, 
which cylinders revolve separately, by means of the 
knobs at the bottom of the box; and by other knobs, 
the upper part of each cylinder is moveable ina 
vertical direction also,—the rotative and the vertical 
motions being regulated by figures termed indices, 
that appear through small holes over the axes of 
the cylinders. In addition to the index holes, there 
are nine other rows of holes, on the surface-plate of 
the instrument,—the lower row of holes being for the 
multiplicand, and the corresponding rows of holes 
above it to exhibit the products of that multiplicand 
by each of the nine digits; and these products ara 
produced almost immediately, and without requiring 
any mental effort. The horizontal number of holes 
in this instrument is eight ; and it is therefore calcu- 
lated to give the product of any number having seven 
places of figures, or to mi!lions, whatever may be the 
order of those figures.—This instrument is the result 
of a new theorem of figures discovered by Mr. 
Slonimski. 

After Mr. Knight had submitted his models, 
several gentlemen expressed an opinion that an in- 
strument of a similar character had already been 
noticed in the columns of the Aihenaum.— Mr. 
Knicut, however, declared that the one alluded to 
was of a very different character. 

* Ona new Rotary Engine,’ by Prof. M‘GauLey.— 
This paper could not be properly explained without 
the diagrams. 





To CorrEsronDENts.—J. T. J.—Bachelor—Two Readers 
—J. F. G.—C. H. N.—Sigma—A Late Governess—received. 

Zea.—We cannot print this communication without know- 
ing who our correspondent is. 
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(Vice-Chamberlain to Queen K 3 ‘Parr. ) 

Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1547, With Notes anda 
Biographical Preface. By Wittiam H. Cope, M.A. Minor Canon 
and Librarian of St. Peter’s, Westminster. 

Post Svo. with Illuminated Title and Ornamental Border, price 
78. 6d. 

“A careful and elegant reprint from the Edition of 1547, The 
Book is very completely produced, and must find favour in this age 
of Republication.” — Britannia, 

* Mr. Cope has done his duty well: he has reprinted the whole 
Book in a fitting manner, and has prefaced it with a biographical 
notice of the Author, denotative of considerable research.”— Atlas. 


(THE PIPE OF REPOSE; or, RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq. 
1 vol. small 8vo. price 58, 


“ This small volume is one of the liveliest assounts of Eastern 
ai x have re: ning Hera 

* This i small vi lume, ‘but we do ® disparage * Edthen’ when 
we offer an opinion that it is =Sinen in miniature, Edthen in 
spirit, Edthen in popular attraction, and quite Edthen in talent. 
It is, indeed a charming little book.” "— Literary Gazette. 


BSss4Y ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
By C. B. ADDERLEY, Esq. M.I 
28. 6d. limp cloth. 


vy to the « aaa 
Mackintos 


Price 
“ Labour, if it were unnec 
sary for the happiness of man.”- 


would be neces- 


pict URES FROM THE NORT H, IN PEN 
AND PENCIL 


Sketched during a Summer Ramble > Gumiag, Russia, Sweden 
anc enpma rk, 

*RANCKLIN ATKINSON, Esq 

Jengal Engineers. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. with 32 char 

“ Mr. Atkinson is a very 
who enlighte anc 
nished at what he causes us to les 
vie wed asa li ary productio n,an 

ly valua we The rey 
attractive.” "— Critic, 

* We have hitherto cnoh ken of Mr 
from the North are also illustr: 
illustrated too. His sket 
the eye, but often convey a m 
of character. 


[HE 


Vol. L price 93, 


By GEORGE I 
steristic Illustrations, price 128. 

ant travelling companion—one 

til hat we fee sto- 

The Book whether 

i rical record, or orthern 

elations concerning Stockholm 


amuses so 


’ his pictures 

: Yond very wel 

: sription to 

expression of costume, and even 
'— Spectator. 


PARISH CHOIR; or, CHURCH 
MUSIC BOOK. 
and Vol. Il. price 7s. 6d. In 
cloth binding. 
Published by the Society for promoting Church Music. 
“ The letter-press consists of Articles 
Church Music, or the Church Service. 
tains the Church Service complete, anc 
Anthems, by Goldwin, Okeland, 
Aldrich, 


an appropriate 


on every point relating to 
The Musical portion con- 
a Choice Collection of 
Haselton, Weldon, Batten, 
ogers, &e. &e, 
ust out, price 6s, Ses 
pea ACTICE in “G ERMAN, Adapted for Self- 
istruction. A eg Sy agg nag po 
Whitt: aker & Co. >» Maria-lane. 
3v the same > Aut 10Y, 
German in One V shaman. 2nd Edition, price 8s.; 
with Key, 10s. 6d. 


“VV TRITE TO ME.” 
sung by Mr. Sims Re 

tions, is just ne e 4, price 2 

larity all the ourite songs of Mr. 


Balfe’s New Ballad, as 
s,and encored with acclama- 
d promises to surpass in popu- 
Balfe. The Poetry by Mr. 
New Bond-street. 
MR. HASLEHURST’S POEMS. 
Now ready, post Svo. price 6s. cloth ; or 78. 6d, crimson silk, 


* mi é 4 4 


and DAY B mM as, 
EORG sEI 


Saunde ers & Utley, Pat bl 


NEV 


The Fourth 


P ROCE Ss 


ie Cie’ “PURIFYING 


THE WATERS supplied to the Metropolis by the existing 


yater Companies: rendering eaclr,water much softer, preventing 
a fur on boiling, separating vegetating and colouring matter, de- 
stroying numerous water-insects, and withdrawing from solution 
large quantities of solid matter, not separable by mere filtration. 
By THOMAS CLARK, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Aberdeen 
Richa = & John E. Tegle or, Re i Lion-court, Fleet etree’, _ 
Just publi shed, n : ce 
THE HISTORY. ‘of F R ANC E ‘RELATED to 
YOUTH. From the French of LAME-FLEURY. By C. 
FLEMING, of the Lycée Bonaparte, one of the’ Authors of the 


* Grand Dictionnaire.’ 

(In the Press.) 
1all-court ; and P. Rolandi, 
: Borrani & Droz. 

Just published, = 
hae” AP TERS on FOSS IL BOTANY. 
R. PATTISON, F.G.S. In 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Statior 
20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 


lette wi" 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 
| SOF. HOCLES, in English Prose. The Oxford 


Translation, carefully revised according to Lindoff’s Text. 
| The previous volumes are—Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, and 


Bohn, York-sire 


Henry G. t, Covent-garden. 


MR. COLBURN’s 
NEW WORKS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


I, 
. 

Sir J. E. Alexander’s L’ Acadie: 
or, Seven Years’ Explorations in British America : e 
of its Natural History, Sporting Scenes, &c. 
tions, 21s. (Jmmediately.) 


With Sketehs 
2 vols. with Dns 


Sir E. Bulwer ‘Lytton’s King 
ARTHUR. Serconp and Cuearrr Epitioy, Rey a. 
10s, 6d. bound. —s 
Ill. 


Pepys’ Diaryand Stee 
Edited by LORD BRAY BROOKE. 

Edition, with a General Index. 
bound, 


New, Enlarged, and Chea 
Complete in 5 vols, 108. 6d, 


Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby. Cheay 
STANDARD EDITION, with New Pre face and P, 


bound. ortrait, 


The Castlereagh Letters anj 


DISPATCHES, Vols. IIL. and IV., completing t} 
lion and the Union. — 


Anecdotes of the Aristocracy 
EP _— in ANCESTRAL STORY. By J. B. BU RKE, 
2 vols. 

Vil. 

The Old Judge ; or, Life i in a Co 


LONY. By the Author of * Sam Slick.’ 2 vo 


Vill. 


Adventures of a Greek Lady, th 
Adopted Daughter of the Late Queen Caroline. Written by He 
self. 2 vols. : 
Ix. 


Memoirs and Correspondence o 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH, Ambassador at Dresde 


Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1793. 2 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Pub lis h er, vat Marl 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
Now ready, 


ah r Va . . Dh eda iy phe 
The ANATOMY of the EXTERNA 
FORMS of MAN, for Artists, Painters, and Sculptors. B 
Dr. FAU. Edited, with numerous Additions, by ROBER 
KNOX, M.D. Lecture eron Anatomy. In 1 vol Svo., and Atlas 
¥ Plates 4to. Price plain, 1/. 4s. ; coloured, 2/ Forming Va 
Vv IL. of the Library of Lllustrated Standard Scientific Works 


. 13, Gre 





Lately published, 

Th r nar vr , ¢ , 

The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN 
comprising Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Physic 
and Moral Agencies on the different Tribes of the Human 
By JAMES Nog he ES PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. Correspondin 
Member of the National Institute, &c. Third Edition, enlaree 
with 55 coloured and 5 plain Illustrations engraved on Steel, an 
97 Engravings on Wood, large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 1) 


G. R. WATERHOUSE, ESQ. 


A NATURAL HISTORY of th 


MAMMALIA. ByG. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the Britis 
Museum. 2 vols. imperial S8vo. illustrs with Engravings o 
Steel and Wood ; plain, 2/. 18s.; coloured, 30. 138. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
KOSMOS: a Survey of the Gener 


Physical History of the Universe. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth b 
now reduced to 12s,—instead of 1/. 2s. 


Vol. I. 1848, 138.; Vol. II. Nos. 1, 2, 3, each 38. 


QUARTERL Y JOU RN AL (The) ' 


the CHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited for the Sone 
by ED. RUNALDS. To be continued a = 


QUEKETT (J.), PR ACTICA 
TREATISE on the USE of the MICROSCOPE. yo, with St 
and Wood Engravings, 1/. 1s. 


«DU RAN. NOUVELLE PHYSIQU 
4 ,ERALE, ou REVELATION SCIENTIFIQUE. ovo, Bet 
fae te 


H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


A NEW METILOD of learning | 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK the G ERMAN LANG i. 
SIX MONTHS ed from the Fitth French Editio as D 
G. J. BERTLINCH AMI A.B. Third Edition, revised a 
siderably improved, 12mo, bound, %s. 

A KEY tothe EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 
of ENGLISH and in 

may be had (gratis) on Pf 


. 6d. 


‘ CATALOGUE 
sc TE NTPC PUBLI ATIONS 


cation. 


| H. Bauuiere, Publisher and F oreign Bookseller, 
219, Regent-street. 
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YMER’S ILIAD—PURE GREEK. 
IN’S ysitcn’s moMER' 12mo0. price 63. strongly bound, P OFFIC }, No. 72,Cornhill established in 18 rINVALID 
Recentle Pe a Edited by the and HEAL Ty LIVES, and Officers and_ othe 





AAD. GREEK. 
VE ro H, Author 
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- EAHIBITION 


hairman— Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
TO EQUITABLE POLICY TNOLDERS. 
THE ASYLUM origin: in 1827 a system of Re-assurance, 
which is still current for 1 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE 
Low Premiums every r of life. 
Ascending Scales, commencing at very reduced rates. 
Alterna ative. One-third of premium lent at 4 per cent, 
Invalids insured at rates adapted to cireumstan¢ 
Naval and Military Officers; fixed rates for all countries. 
oO I 


GEO. sq. Resident Director. 
} ELICAN LIFE IN 
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& Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & C D. 
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treated at considerable length 
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. , ‘ edred and fifty En- Established in 1797 
oe add RF A 1s of one hundred aw ; ablishe 117 
be oe “ "comprising: large majority of the leading For Granting Assurances on 1 ives and Survivorships, 
n? he Exposition—in silver, electro-silver, bronze, OF ‘ES | 
s King iron, poreels ain, han pags on and glass 3 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, C ering: -cross, Westminster. 
Revised, ‘: of japnaned goods ; carvings in woot 
y 1 + ve in papier mac H : Director 
~ aaal productions in metal which constitute the main Ma tthias Attwood, Esq. pr D. Hodgson, Esq. 
itish Industry, and render Birmingham the great | R : Bar rela} . Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
ish Manufactures. iW ~ 2 ea S, pom L. Holland, Es (. 
~ e Art within the | > 
ponde o enaen ~e an aste mnishing once bi Ms he | Petty } Luspr 
nce urs; and sufficiently prove the power of th igl ra rles Hampden T urner, Esq. 
arged, and Cheaps to compete with the best fat ee pa “Esq. M.D.|_F.RS 
5 vols, 10 hibitic t Bi rmingham cannot fail to h , at in- — . | : = 
7 rey > fate re course Manufactured Art in England,— R. : Maithew Whiting, - | 
emp rome and augmenting its mercantile ve alue. ucdlite 
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N1T’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by di tact appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.K.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the aa lic an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelledin 
four holes. 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
sta untial and accurate going Lever W - * es, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guine E. INT, 82, Str: and, . Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal E xch ange (Clock Tower Area 


QU PERIOR SHEFFIELD PLATE D DISH 
h 


COVERS, with strong silver mountings and silver shields 








| for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 


TABLE DISH COVERS. 
Light P lating. Ile avy Plating. 









lroon pattern... per set £11 0 6 

haped Montrose pattern, do 12 6 6 6 
osvenor pattern ...... do. 15 0 0 6 

The \lbert pattern do 165 0 0 6 
2 rdon pattern . a 12 6 





6 17 
bove sets comprise four dish sorun—vie. one 20-inch, one 


18-inch, and two 14-inch. 
A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England. 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxineTon 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which hai 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver, They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent P r cess offers no security for their @auaLity whatever, Ali 
zoods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a@ 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
ms negents “egpre 





’ London. 


















. Mo et, J 
Estimates, drawings, and price nt tree 
I LOO R Cc L 0 FR & 
Best Quality Warranted ......2s. y per square yard, 
Persian and Turkey y attern . o% do 
Common Fle vor Cloth from. ‘Is. it do. 


fibre Mats and Matting. 
“Manilla and Adelaide Rugs. 
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. the conn ir, the artist, and the public gene- pow R ATES. JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 
 « nnot fail to be an acqui ate of consider: ee The Assured on the Non-perticipating Seale are charged THE ——- 
d best Art is thus circu ated at the smallest | Lowest rosSIBLE RATE OF PRE ‘ ‘ YR ‘ ? "i 
ein aCo to th cach a ser: “Mr. Vernon’s magnificent gift is i ROBE RT TUCKER, Secretary. i H ARD A. C. LOADER'S CABINET 
7 ubly the pr perty of the people. To the humblest ————— 5 — = 4 FURNITURE.- SICHAS D A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
uzhout the whole kingdom it becomes in some degree TINITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU RANCE |? , Pavement. Finsbt beg nost respectfully to call the atten- 
ugho 1 vf enjorment and instructio ) COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; | tion of Families ‘and the Public to the following articles, all of 

be ordered of any Bovkseller in Town or re-street. Edinburg! : _ St. Vincent place, Glasgow ; “Col: which are made out of well-seasoned materials : 

Lady ge rameae. Shinn Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose nants, in best 
. Wri her, George Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. . Directors. atin-hairseating......... . )14 6 
ritten by Heg reese a L an Chairmen—James Stuart, Esq. ditto with fast seat: 010 6 
NEW SERIES a Y. Deputy-Chairman.— Charles Graham, Esq. y couches to match, from.... 330 
Small Bro. pri ‘ | FA Solid aah ogany loo tables, polished . pide 116 oO 
den CIDNEY’S EM IGRAN ‘JOU RNAL and William R: i drawing-room chairs, stuffed,and covered a 
. ce S gSpevaLLEne MAGAZINE. Edited by SAMUEL F. H. Thomson, Couche tom ateh, from . seeeees arn te z 
i ona 7 > ~~ sitttehandaaied itt "extra size . Kani 215 0 

i sus t on the Can- 7 
Bases yp a unt on, th nd. et SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. Sayan A chests drawers, from 110 0 
oro nts. — 5. Letter fem Patrick This Company, established by an Parliament in 1834, affords — 3 . 4 
urnal of a Voyage Adeluide. the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 7 s 
1 are. C hishol m the Austr an | great success whic h has attended it since its comme neemen t, its . PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER. 
tmigrants’ Questions An- | annual income being upwards of 99,0002. ‘eat Ps artic ular’ attention is called to the Address. 
—10, Our Libre ary ‘Table. In 1841 the Comy added a Bonus of 2/. per cent. per annum Raden z 
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a + r EP TE MBER. on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
XTERNA 1A Ride through re... No. 6.—2. Facts and Figures about | the time they were eff ted to the 3ls t of Decemb r, 1840; and from 
id Sculptors. Bg Bizration. ‘Sket tches of Cs an Life. 4. Journal of a/ that date tothe3 of 1847 per cent. per annum was 
ms, by ROBER y to A 5 Aen from Pat. Barry, U. States. — | added at the Ger rl Meet 0 n the 6th of July, 1848, The Bonus 
svo., and Atlas Description of Port Stephens, ‘ ies from March, 1834, to the 3ist of December, 
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OCTOBER. enlarged to Sixteen Pages. Sum Time Assured. to Pe | wag t 1 Y esakae at 
y ” Plan of a Family Emigration and Loan Association, illus- Assured 4 in 1841. ‘Death. 
Y of MAN tnied by ‘Tables and Examples, by Mrs. Chisholm, a, Nova | _ aie —— low — 
& 8 ere ~ iv ») a . eX AS, Pr 4 esa ( ( 
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RS uman Feat : a full account. — 5. > Kennedy, an Aus- 5,000 10 y Ors 300 0 787 : 
“ d c we nd the Author of ‘Cc and Settlers.’ — 6. 5.000 8 years 100 0 “7 

i, on, "Steal ta fe of a Bushman: Horse-breaking, and Pri- 5000 4 cs 7 
ee 4 ch 7. Reviews and Library Table.—8, Fact craps 5,000 om ra af 
and in cloth, 2 Papers. setters from United States and Port Me 
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EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL, in 1| only oneshalf nee : 
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id Questions from intending Emigrants, and Forty | London. 
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LDT. SIDNE Y S$ AUSTRALIAN HAND- BOOK. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
How to 8 ° ED i STRALIA; with 7 1 £500,000, 
the Gener 8 dew ( ante rT on the > V A Hi geen “% By 4 CAPITAL £ 





Directors. 
iam Butterworth Bi ayley, 
John - uller, 
Lewis Burroug! 
Robert Bruce Chic he ster, Esq. 
i. B. Henderson, 


BISHMAN. Ninth Thousand. Price 
W.8. Orr & Co, Auen-cormet, and 147, 


vllers in Town and Countr 
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and No. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
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‘ited Sor theBedl iY Established 1807 C. H. Latouche, Es Joshua Wi r, Esq. 
—_— “ respectfully notified to parties ‘holding policies in this BONUS. 
ee, th 1ewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same | Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on the 
? on or before the 14th of October. The a are | profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 1852, 





head Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 


JOHN A. BEAU MONT, 
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2 oe prONGT TER LIFE -ASSU RANCE and Age 20.) Age 25.; Age 30. Age 35. | Age : 40.) Age 45.| Age 50.) Age 55, 
Lain AUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-plac Blackfriars, | £.s.d.|€.s. d.£.s. d.£.s. d.\é.s, d.|£.s. d.\£.s. d.£. 8. d, 
TTYSIQUH alon, Established in 1826. Subscribed Capital, 240,000 117 § 9\2 31.2 97 216 Hy 359 3 16214106 5 7 6 


tor: : 
FIQUE. Syo. Bet » Right Hon. W. G. Hayter | Robert Palk, Esq. Annuities of ¢ all kins ls, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
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‘ John Louis Prevost, Esq. | granted by the Socie 
0 oe Johnston, Esq | Samue Smith “Es ’ . The usual poten os 6 allowed to Solicitors and others. 
~ Towgood Kemble, E | Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. INDIA 

+. Shaw Lefevre, E's 2.8. | ) A. 





Trutee—John Deac: The Society also grants Policies to parties proceeding to or ve. 





on, 





Jearning 7 John G, Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S, 
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i z dia, at lower rates than any other Office ; 5 ve 
iUA nd Cha J ston, Es siding in India, at lower ratest J : 
ren¢ ee B This Soc ciety effe a Assurances in every variety of form, and | Annuities and Endowments, accurately and economically oe 
a, revised and cum °™™ adres untageous terms, both on the bonus and non-bonus | to meet the periods of service, and add to the retiring pensions of 


the Civil and Military Officers of India. 
Tables, &c. to be had at the Society’s Ofice ia a or at the 
Office in Calcutta JOHN CAZEN( , Secretary. 
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-apl ler, oFnt highest of the faculty and others who have worn trusses for half a 
4u) Bookselie Tables tk Money required, and claims speedily settled century ; amongst whom are men of rank in the Army, the Navy, 
fi of Rates, and all further pertiociere me be had at the yowngy SAB and in private life, all attesting their superiority.— 


. SAWARD, ¢ 


Secretary. 


Manufactory, 3, Charing Cross.—A Letter on Hernia is twopence. 
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MEtTe ALFE & CO’s NEW 

TOOTIL BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 

the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 


PATTE RN 















ande xtr aordinary mapner, and is famous forthe hairs notcoming 
loose, Anir oved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene« 
| dating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
| bri tles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
| impro aduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 





act in “the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispe nsing z with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
ing, and sec uring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
at METCALFE, BINGLEY & C Sole Establishment, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles street. 

Caution.—Beware of the “From Metcalfe’s’ 
some houses, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR 
TORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
fidently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 


all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, ous and Liver 
Complaints; they act as powerful tonic and ge — aperient, im- 








Only 
30 B, 





words “adopted by 


INDIGESTION, 








parting strength to the stomach, —_ composure to the nervous 
system. Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by ‘k Willoughby 
», late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishop gate Without, and nearly all 


Medic ine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S 


3 PILLS, and do not be persuaded 








to purchase an imitatic n. 
1 TNPRINCIPLED Shopkeepers, for the s ake of of 
| gree ater pri fit. offer spurious imits ation: is of Dr. LOCOCK’S 
| FEMA \ AFERS in the shape of Pil *urchasers must 
therefo os 7a erve that no mocietns is genuine but * Warers.” 
Dr. LOCOC es FEMALE AFERS are the only remedy 
recommended to be taken by Ladies They fortify the constitu- 


tion at all periods of life. They removeall obstructions, heaviness, 
palpitations of the heart, lowness of spirits, wee ..ness, and allay 
pain, cr >appetite, and remove indigestion, } ead-aches, giddi- 











ness, &¢ 
Full directions are given with every box. They have a pleasant 
taste. 
Prepared only by the Proprietor’s A . Da Silva & Co, 1, 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; who a so Agents for 
| DR. LOCOC K's * PULMONIC Wa FERS, 
| For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 


Sold by all resy ectable Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d., 
Lis. per v0X. 


MHE unfail ing Success of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
and OINTMENT in the Cure of RINGWORM and all 
prem ASES of the SKIN.—A medical gentleman, residing at 
ima, whose child had been severely afflicted with ringworm for 
a wards of six years, tried every known remedy to cure this dread- 
ile » but in vain, as it was of so inveterate « 
hafte the skill of himself and other practitioners. 
source he was persuaded to use Holloway’s Ointment ond Pills, 
these medicines having obtained much celebrity in all parts of 
South America, and they had the happy effect of soundly curing 
the child and perfectly eradicating the dises from the system,— 
Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Hollow ay’s establishment, 
| 244, Strand, London. 


28. 9d., and 
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THE ATHENAUM 


CSepr, 9 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MIRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 
ERNEST VANE. 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 


Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


S H I R L E Y: 
A Cale. 


By CURRER BELL, 
AUTHOR of ‘JANE EYRE,’ 


Smitn, ELtper & Co. Cornhill. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TYPEE’ AND ‘OMOO.’ 


On Friday next will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


REDBURN; HIS FIRST VOYAGE: 
BEING THE SAILOR-BOY’S CONFESSIONS. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq., 


Author of ‘ Typee,’ ‘Omoo,’ and ‘ Mardi.’ 


Ricnuarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher i in Ordinar y to Her Majesty.\ 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COSMOS.’ 


On Wednesday next will be published, in 2 vols. 16mo. uniform with Mr. Murray’s ‘ Home and Colonial Library,’ 


ASPECTS OF NATURE, 
IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND IN DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
Translated, with the Author’s sanction and co-operation, and at his express desire, by 


Mrs. SABINE. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans; and Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Early in October will be published, 


THE CAX TONS 
A FAMILY PICTURE 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RIENZI, &c. &e. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WiuturamM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





In the Press, a New Epition, in foolscap 8vo. of 


THE 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM E. AYTOUN, 


Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
With an APPENDIX. 


LAYS OF 


Witt1am Buiacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





GENERAL, that he has commenced 


on his own account, at the above address ; 


SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 





THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL 


Has the honour to acquaint the NOBILITY and GENTRY, 


BUSINESS AS A PUBLISHER 


IN THE PRESS, of the appearance of which due notice will be given. 
, Which shall, in all cases, receive his best and immediate consideration. 


Witu1aM SHosert, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 


his NUMEROUS FRIENDS, and the PUBLIC IN | 


| @eteted te New Ormond-street, 
and that he has several NEW WORKS by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS | Printed by James Horses, of No. 4, Tee CON Mi son's Com 
AUTHORS of ILISTORICAL and BIOGRA- | 
PHICAL WORKS, —of NOVELS and ROMANCES,—of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, &c.—are respectfully invited to 


th 
gs lished by JonN FRANCcts, of No. 14, Wellington-street 
submit to him their MANUSCRIPTS. | 


Just published, feap. Svo. 42,6. == = 

a] 

1 as ner es MAS’ one ther PO OEMS 
9 OMAS BR/ 

William P Pickering, 177, Ploeadl iy —— 
wt ust published, price 7¢, 6d. 
Soy) ER’S MODE RN HOUSEWIFE 
Sd THENAGERE, a Ne r Work on Cookery. containing Pee 

¢ ecipes, an z 
mended by the Board of Health fa, ner Cholenn Diet, highly ‘eon a 


Stompin. Marshall & Cos Onivier, Pall Mall ; and all B 
Just published, 8vo. price 5a, 


——ookseller, 
NSANITY TESTED by CE, an 
shown to be a Disease rarely co - 
Organic Lesion of the Brain; and a ~y- ay 
ceptible of cure than mae ae o been suppose ed. ar More sug. 
By I. BURNETT, } 
London: mess Highley, 32, lesbain 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. TU PPER 
Now complete, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 
oth, price § 
HE CROCK OF GOLD, ‘and’ ther Ty 
By MARTIN P. TUPPER, Esq, - 
Author — 4 Proverbial Philosoph) 
ith Illustrations by Leech, 


Se 
8 TALES, 


be. &e. 


ontispiece by 


To be published on ‘cae Ist, in Pp at 8vo. with Fr 
6d, 


eech, price 2. 
TOIL and TRL AL, a Tale of Modern Life, 
By Mrs. Crosland, (late Camilla Toulmin), 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster- “row. 





~anestdiinaied 
Just published, Part I. price 2s, 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GOSPEL 


according to ST. JOHN, on DEFIN 
TRANSLATION. By HERMAN HEINFETTER hae, 


‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense convey 
ed in A 
Manuscripts.’ cient Greek 


Cradock & Co. 43, Paternoster-row, 
This day is published, price 1g, 
J]PRESN: EL and his FOLLOWERS. A Reply 
to the Calumnies of the ‘ Atnren eum.’ By R( 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. vo MOUs, 
Also, by the same Author, 
Fresnel and his Followers, a Criticism; to which 
are appended, Outlines of Theories of Diff 
eset oe et’ ories of Diffraction and Transversal 


ee : Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan. London: Long 


Early in October, 1 large vol. 8v0._ 
YECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE and TIMES 


of VALENTINE LORD CLONCURRY, with Extracts 
from His Correspondence 
By HIMSELF. 


Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street; W 


8. Orr & Co, 
147, Strand, London. 





Dedicated, by permission, + iter Most Genclows us Majesty Queen 


M4e?s of the BRIT ISH ISLES, Iilustrating 

their BY DROGRAPHY and POPULATION. Bs 
AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of the 
Geographical Society of Be rlin. — 


I. HY DROGRAPHICAL MAPS of the BRI- 


TISH ISLES. Exhibiting the Geographical Distributi 
INLAND WATER. re TT 


II. STATISTICAL MAPS of the BRITISH 
ISLES. Elucidating the Distribution of the POPULATION. 
“ Yourextremely a and well-e 
of the population of the British Isle: 
representations of the river basins.”— 
Price of the two maps, Coloured, 21s. ; Double Elephant, 31a, 6d. 
lL ondon : _W. 8. Orr & o., 147, Strand. 


IN The SEVE NTH EDITION of 
Qu RENNE’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
‘ A@Y of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, cm 
taining 866 closely-printed pages, 
Is now ready, 

In large thick 12mo. price 10s. 6d. handsomely and strongly beast 

“It is accurate, critical, and comprehensive.”—<At 

“ Every requisite in a Diction ary seems here to finda nce” 


‘inest. 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
mo. price 28, 6d. strongly bound, 


1 12 
, ENOPH( )N’S ANABASIS, Books I. and IL; 
4 with a Copious Vocabulary. By JAMES FERGUSSON, 
M.D., Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 

*x* The Vocabulary contains not only the meaning of every 
word that occurs in the Text, but also an explanation of the more 
difficult passages. 

“ Excellently edited....We have seen many editions of the 
Anabasis,’ but we cannot € say that we have seen a better than this. 

Church and State Gasdit. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marsalis 


Just published, in medium Bro. price 38. 

PHILIP THE = COND. A “"TRaceDt 
By N. T. MOILE , - 

—— Simpkin, Metal & Co.; and B, Kimpton, 43, High 

olborn 


SS 
ARNOLD AND PAUL’S HANDBOOKS OF GEOGRAPET 
Be: D gorepepen 
1 12mo. price 4s. ¢ 
Type vOf MEDLZ v AL GEOGRA- 
PHY and HIptOR: Y. Translated from the German of 
PUTZ. By the Rev. KR. B. PAUL, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine's, 
Bristol, and late Fellow a xeter College, Oxfor 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-plaee. 
Of whom may be had (lately published), by the same Edito 
The Handbook of Ancient Geography and 
tory. 6s. 7 
| The Handbook of Modern Geography and Hi- 
| tory is in preparation. 
i — 


| in the 

















Took’s 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, ‘wl 
Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew, in the saidcounty; 

t afore 
the saidcounty, Publisker, at No.14, in Wellington-¢ en: for 
said ; and sold by all Booksellersand New svenders se Las 


ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinbure! * ember 22,10 


Messrs. Jones & Matthews, Dublin,—Saturday , SeP 





